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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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O  S  T  of  the  principles,  and  reafonings,  cort* 
tained  in  this  volume,  were  publifhcd  in  a  work  irl 
three  volumes,  called  A  ^reatije  of  Human  Nature  : 
A  work  which  the  Author  had  projefted  before  he 
left  College,  and  which  he  wrote  and  publifhed 
not  long  after.  But  not  finding  it  fuccefsful,  he 
was  fenfible  of  his  error  in  going  to  the  prefs  too 
early,  and  he  caft  the  whole  anew  in  the  following 
pieces,  where  fome  negligences  in  his  former  rea- 
fbning,  and  more  in  the  expreflion,  are,  he  hopes^ 
corrected.  Yet  feveral  writers,  who  have  honoured 
the  Author*8  Philofophy  with  anfwers,  have  taken 
care  to  direft  all  their  batteries  againfl  that  juve- 
nile work,  which  the  Author  never  acknowledged, 
and  have  affeded  to  triumph  iii  any  advantages, 
which,  they  imagined,  they  had  obtained  over  it : 
A  praftice  very  contrary  to  all  rules  of  candour  and 
fair-dealing^  and  a  flrong  inflance  of  thofe  pole- 
mical artifices,  which  a  bigotted  zeal  thinks  itfi^lf 
authorifed  to  employ.  Henceforth,  the  Author 
defiresi  that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone  be  re- 
garded as  containing  his  philofophical  ientioienui 
and  principles. 
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SECTION      L 


Of  the  Djfferent  Species  of  Philosophy. 

JVlORAL  philofophy,  or  the  fciencc  of  human 
nature,  may  be  treated  after  two  different  man- 
ners 5  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  merit,  and 
may  contribute  to  the  entertainment,  inftruAion^ 
iand  reformation  of  niankind.  The  one  confiders 
man  chiefly  as  born  for  aftiqn  j  and  as  influenced 
in  his  rneafurcs  by  tafte  and  fentiment;  purfuing 
one  objc^Qt,  ^nd  avoiding  another,  according  to  the 
value  which  thefe  objefts  feem  to  poffefs,  and  ac- 
cording jo  the  light  in  which  they  prefent  them- 
felves.  As  virtue,  qf  all  objefts,  is  allowed  to  be 
the  moft  valuable,  this  fpecieis  of  philolbphers  paint 
her  in  the  moft  amiable  colours;  borrowing  all 
helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence, ,  and  treating 
their  fubje<^  in  an  eafy  and  obvious  manner,  and 
fuch  as  is  bcft  fitted  to  pleafe  the  imagination, 
and  engage  the  afFeftions.  They  feleft  «be  moft 
ftriking  obfcrv^tions  and  inftances  from  common 
life;  place  oppofitc  charafters  in  a  proper  contraft; 
and  alluring  us  into  the  paths  of  virtue  by  the  views 
of  glory  and  happinefs,  dired  pur  fteps  in  thefe 
paths  by  the  foundeft  precepts  and  moft  illuftrious 
e^^mples.  They  make .  us  feel  the  difference  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue  \  they  excite  and  regulate 
our  fentimentsi  and  fo  they  can  but  bend  our  hearts 
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4  SECTION      L 

to  the  love  of  probity  and  fm'e  honour,  they  thlnk^ 
that  they  have  fully  attained  the'  end  of  all  their 
labours. 

'Tfie  other  fpecies  of  philofophers^coflfider  ^  WlsM 
sn  the  li2:ht  of  a  reafonable  rather  than  an  aftive 
being,  and  endeavour  to  form  his  underftanding 
more  than   cultivate  his   manners;     They'i:egard 
human  natare   as?   a  fubjeft  of  speculation  >   anct 
with  a  narrow  fcrutirfy  examine  it,  in  order  to  find 
thofe  principles,  which  regulate  our  underftanding, 
excite  our  fentiments,  ^  and  make   us  approve  or 
blame  any  particular  objedt,  aSion,  or  bchax^ionr. 
They  think   it   a   reproach  to  all  literature,  that 
philofophy  fhould  not  yet  have  fixed,  beyond  con- 
troverfy,  the  Foundation  of  morals,  reafbmng,  and 
criticifm;  and  fhould  for  ever  talk  of  truth  and 
falfehood,  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  deformity, 
without  being  able  to  determine  the  fource  of  thefe 
diftinftions.     While  they  attempt  this  arduous  tafk, 
they  are  deterred  by  no  difficulties ;  but  proceed- 
ihg  from  particular  inftances  to  general  principles, 
th<;y  ftill  pufh  on  their  enquiries  to  principles  more 
general,  and   reft  not  fatisfied  till  they  arrive  at 
thofe  original  principles,  by  which,  in  every  fei- 
ence,    all    human    curiofity    muft    be    bounded. 
Though  thdr  fpeculations  feem  abftraft,  and  even 
unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  aim  at  t*he 
approbation  of  the  learned  and  the  wife  j  and  think 
,themfelves  fufficiently  compenfated  for  the  labour 
of  their  whole  lives,  if  they  can  difcoverfomc  hid- 
den trutKs,  which  may  contribute  to  the  inftrufti- 
on  of  pofterity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  eafy  and  obvious  philo- 
fophy, will  always,  with  the  generality  of  rnan- 
klnd,  have  the  preference  above  the  accurate  and 
abftrufe;  and  by  many  will  be  recbmmended,; 
not  only  as  more  agreeable,  but  mord  ufeful 
than  the  otl^er.      It   enters   more  into  common* 
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fife ;  moulds  the  heart  and  afFcftions ;  and,  by 
touching  thofe  principles  which  aftuate  men,  re- 
forms their  conduft,  and  brings  them  nearer 
to  that  model  of  perfcftion  which  it  defcribes. 
On  the  contrary,  the  abftrufc  philofophy,  being 
founded  on  a  turn  of  mind,  which  cannot  enter 
into  btifinefs  and  aftion,  vanifhes  when  the  phi- 
lofopher  leaves  the  ftiade,  and  comes  into  open 
day;  nor  can  its  principles  cafily  retain  any  in- 
fluence over  our  conduft  and  behaviour.  The 
feelings  of  our  heart,  the  agitation  of  our  paf- 
fions,  the  vehemence  of  our  affedkions,  diffipate  all 
its  conclufions,  and  reduce  the  profound  philo- 
fopher  to  a  mere  plebeian. 

This  alfo  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  moft  du- 
rable, as  well  as  jufteft  fame,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  eafy  philofophy,  and  that .  abflraft  reafon - 
ers  feem  hitherto  to  have  enjoyed  only  a  momen- 
tary reputation,  from  the  caprice  or  ignorance  of 
their  dwn  age,  but  have  not  been  able  to  fupport 
their  renown  with  more  equitable  pofterity.  It 
is  eafy  for  a  profound  philofopher  to  commit  i 
miftake  in  his  fubtile  reafonings  ;  and  one  miftake 
is  the  ncceffary  parent  of  another,  while  he  pulhes 
on  his  confequences,  and  is  not  deterred  from 
embracing  any  conclufion,  by  its  unufual  appear- 
ance, or  its  contradiftioh  to  popular  opinion. 
But  a  philofopher,  who  purpofes  only  to  reprefent 
th^  common  fehfc  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful 
and  more  engaging  colours,  if  by  accident  he 
falls  into  error,  goes  no  farther ;  but  renewing 
his  appeal  to  common  fenfe,  and  the  natural  fen- 
timents  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the  right  path, 
and  fecures  himfelf  from  any  dangerous  illufions. 
The  fame  of  Cicero  flourifhes  at  prcfent ;  but  that 
of  Aristotle  is  utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere 
pafles  the' feas,  and  ftill  maintains  his  reputa- 
tioij.  But  the   glory  of  Malebranche  is  xon- 
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fined  to  his  own  nation,  and  to  his  owp  sigtl^  And 
Addison,  perhaps,  will  be  read  with  pkafur^y 
when  Locke  (hall  be  entirely  forgotten. 

The  mere  philofopher  is   a  chara<5ter>  which  isi^ 
commonly  but  little   acceptable  in  the  world,  as 
being  fuppofed    to   contribute   nothing  cither ,  to. 
the   advantage   or  pleafurc   of  focietyi   while  k^ 
lives  remote  from  communication  with  mi^nKind, 
and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles  and  notions,  equally 
remote,  from  their  comprehenfiph.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere   ignorant   is  ftill  more  defpifed; 
nor  is  any  thing  deemed  a  fun-r  fign  of  an  illi- 
beral genius  in   an  age  and  nation  where  the  fci- 
ences  flourilh^  than    to   be   entirely   deftitute    of 
all   relilh   for  thofe  noble  entertainments.      The 
moft  perfe<5t  charafter  is  fuppofed  to  lie  between 
thofe  extremes;    regaining    an  equal   ability  and 
tafte   for    books,    cotnpany,    and   bufinefs;    pre- 
ierving  in  converfation  that  difcernnient  and  de- 
licacy which  arife  from  polite  letters ;  and  iii  b.u- 
finefs,    that  probity  and  accuracy  which  arc  the 
n^ttiral  refult  of  a  juft  philofophy.     In  order  to  dif- 
fufe   and  cultivate  fo    accompJilhed  a    chara(£ter, 
nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  than  compofitions  of 
the  eafy  ftyle  and  manner,  which  draw  not  too 
much   from  life,    require   no  deep  applicadon  pr 
retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and  fend  ,back  the 
ftudent  among  mankind  full  of  noble  fentiments 
and  wife  precepts,    applicable  to  every  exigence 
of  human  life.     By  means   of  fuch  compofitions, 
virtue  becomes  amiable,  fcience  agreeable,  com- 
pany  inftruftive,  and  retirement  entertaining. 

Man  is  a  reafpnable  being j  and  as,  fuch,  re- 
ceives from  fcience  his  proper  food  and  nou- 
riihment :  But  fo  narrow  are  the  bounds  of  human 
underftanding,  that  little  fatisfaftion.  can  be  hoped 
for  in  this  particular,  either  from  the  extent  or 
fecurity  of  his  acquiutions.      Man  is  9-  fociahjjb 
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^p  lcf$  than  a  re^jGi^iable  being :  But  iK^th^er  <;^ 
lie  always  .cjpjjoy  cpii^pa^y  ;^pqa))c  and  aaujfing, 
pr  pr^dcrve  the  proper  rcliih  (or,  them.      Mil 
is  jaHb  an  ^ve  being;  and  fkom  tj^t  oi&p)[^tlo)^9 
las  well  as  from  the  various  necefllues  ,ox  human 
iife^  mufl:  fuhout  to  burinefs  a^d  Qccivipat^on :  But 
^he  ffiind  requires  foip^e  rela^^ti^on>  and  cannot  al- 
ways fupp^rt  its  bcQt  xo  qu-e  aad  iqduil^y.     I,t 
feemsy  ^tti,,  it^t  nature  has  pointed  ,g^t  a  mi^ed 
Jkind  of  life  as  moft  fuitable  to  hu,man  race^  and 
iccretly  .adqi^wiilhed  xhctn  to  allow  h^onc  of  thefe 
^i^fl^s  to  dra^  too  miich^  ib  as  to  incapacitate 
them  for  other  occupations   and  entertainmexits. 
Indulge   your  paflion  for  fcience,   fays  ,flie,    but 
Itt  ypur  fcience  he  human,  and  ^ich  as  .may  have 
a  di^^dt  jcfercnce/  to   aftjon   and   Ipciety.      Abr 
ftrufe  thought  and  profound  refearche^s  I  prohibit^ 
and  will  Xeverely  punifli,  by   the  pc^nfive  .paeJanr 
choly  which  they  introduce,    by  the  cndlcfs  unr 
certainty  in  .which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the 
cpld  reception  which  your  pretended  difcoveries 
Ihall  ipeet  w,ith,  whe^  coipmunicated.     Be  a  phi- 
loibpher ;  but,  amidft  all  your  philofophy>  be  fti^ 
a  man. 

Were  the  ffenerality  of  mankind  consented  to 
prefer  the  eafy  philofophy  to  the  abfl;ra6t  and  pro- 
found, without  throwing  any  blame  or  contempt 
on  the  latter,  it  ini^ht  not  be  irnproper,  perhaps, 
to  comply  with  this  .general  .opinion,  and  allow 
every  man  to  erijoy,  without  pppofition,  his  own 
t^fte  and  fentjmcnt.  But  as  the  matter  is  often 
carried  farther,  even  to  the  abfolute  rejefting  of 
all  profound  reafdnings,  .or  what  is  commonly 
called  metaphyfics^  we  ihall  now  proceed  to  confix 
der  what  can  reafonably  be  pleaded  in  their  be- 
half. 

We  may  bcgip  with  ,obferving,  ^^^^  one  confi- 
dc:rable  advantage,  which  rcfults  from  the  accu- 
rate and  abftraft  philofophy,  is,  its  fubfervieocy 
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to  the  eafy  ^  and  htimarte;*  which,  without  the 
fprmer,  can  never  attain  a  fuffident  degree  oFcx- 
aftnefs  in  its  fentiments,  precejpts,  br  reafonings, 
All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pidtufes  of  hn- 
.  man  life  in  Various  attitudes  and  fituations ;  and 
infpire  us  with  different  fentitnents,  of  praife  or 
blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according  to  the 
qualities  of  the  objeft,  which  they  fet  before  us. 
An  artilt  muft  be  better  Qualified  to  fucceed  in  this 
undertaking,  who,  befiaes  a  delicate  tafte  and  a 
quick  apprehenfion,  poffeffes  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the'  internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the 
underftanding,'  the  workings  of  the  paffions^  and 
the .  Various  fpecies  of  fentiment  which  difcrimi- 
nate  vice  and  virtue. '  Hbw  painful  foever  this 
inward  fearch  or  enquiry  may  appear,  it  becomes, 
in  fome  raeafure,  requifite  to  thofe,  who  would 
defcribe  with  fuccefs  the  obvious  and  outward  ap- 
pearances of  life  and  *  manners.  The  anatomift 
ptefents  to  the  eye  the  moftr  hideous  and  difagrce- 
'able  objefts  s  but  his  fcience  is  ufeful  to  the  pain- 
ter in,  delineating  even  a  Venus  or  an  Helen. 
While  the  latter  en^ploys  all  the  richeft  colours 
of  .his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  moil  grace- 
ful an(i  engaging  airs  5  he  muft  ftill  carry  his  at- 
tention to  the  inward  ftrufture  6f  the 'human  body, 
the  pofition  of  the  mufcles,  the  fabric  of  the  bones, 
and  the  life  and  figure  of  every  part  or  organ. 
Accuracy  is;  In*  every  cafe,  advantageous  to  beau- 
tv^  and  juft  reafoning  to  delicate  fentiment.  In 
vain  would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the 
other. 

Befides,  .we  may  obferve,  in  every  art  or  pro- 
feflion,  evdn  thofe  which  moft  concern  life  or  ac- 
tion, that  a  fpirit  of  accuracy,  however  acquired, 
carries  all  of  them  nearer  their  perfedion,  and 
renders  them  more  fubfervlent  to  the  interefts  of 
fociety.  And  though  a  philofopher  may  live  re-' 
mote  from  bufinefs,  the  genius   of  philofophy,  if 

carefully 
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t:arcfully  cultivated  by  'fevdral,  miifr  ^radu^tly 
diffufe  itfclf'tliroughout  the 'whble  focicty,  and 
beftbw''  a  fiinfrilar  correftnefifcftP  eVe^ry  art  aAd  call- 
ing. The  politician  ^\\\  acduire  greater  Ibrefight 
^nd  fubtilty,  in  the  fiibdividing  and  balancing  of 
-power  J  the  lawyer  more  methbd  arid  finer  princi- 
ples' in  his  reafonings ;  and  the  general  more  >  re- 
gulijirity  ih  hisf  difcipline,  and  rhore  caution  in  his 
^iarrs  and  operations.  The  ftability  ormodferfi  go- 
vernmehts^above  the  antierit^  and  the  accuracy  of 
tnodern  philofophy,  have  4twproV^d,  and  proba- 
bly will  ftiil  improve,  by  flmilar  gradariofts. 

Were  thert"  no  advantage^  to  be  reaped  from 
thefe  ftudies,  beyond  the  graftification  of  an  in- 
nocent curiofity,  yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be 
defpifed  J  as  being  one  acceffion  to  thofe  few  fafc 
and '  harmlefs  Jileafures,  which  are  bcftowcd  on 
Tiuman  race.'  The  fweetcft  and  moft  inbfferifivc 
path  of  life  leads  through  the  avenues  of  fciet^ce 
and  learning;  and  whoever  can  either  remove 
any  obftruftionsin  this  way,  or  •  open  up  any  netir 
profpeft,  ought  fo  far  to  be  efteemed  a  benefador 
to  mankind.  And'  though  thefe  refearches  may 
appear  painful  and  fatiguing,  it  is  with  foma 
minds  as  with  fome  bodies,  which  being  endow- 
ed with  vigorous  and  florid  health,  .require  fevere 
cxercifc,  and  reaj)  a  pleafure  from  what,  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  tnay  ftcrfi  burdenfome  and 
laborious.  Obfcurity,  indeed,  is  painful  to  the 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye  j  but  to  bring  light 
from  obfcurity,  by  whatever  labour,  muft  needs 
be  delightful  and  rejoicings 

But  this  obfcurity  ih  the  pi^ofound  and  abftraCt' 
philofophy,  is  objefted  to,  not  only  as.  painful  and 
fatiguing,  but  as  the  inevitable  fource  of  uncer- 
tainty and  error.  Here  Indeed  lies  the  jufteft  aiid' 
moft  plaufible  objection  againft  a  confiderable  part 
of  metaphyfics,  that  they  are  not  properly  a  fcience; 
-  *  but 


..  ~t* 


*> 
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iro/t  mfe  ^ther  fmnxk^  ^kh&  cSwt^  of  hvnuui 
yamty^.  ;v«4ich  wo^ld  peaccratc  imo  fi^je<^  uFr 
tfirly  liQacceffible  to  t$e  <isdcfftaAdji,j;i£^  or  ihqm 
the  cirtft  of  popiiitw  fvpcrftittPft?,.:.!^  bdni 
lunable  to  4efend  thaiK(c}ve$  oa  /afr  grofiH)^^  raiJ 
thefe  ifttanglluig  brti^^es  tQ  -cm^  a«4  protjetSt 
tJieir  vffi^fiW^*  Chafed  Gr^m  th^.-^pj^^  cou^tf}^ 
ithefe  ro^ibiers  %  into  ti^e  ibri&ft^  (^^4  li^  in  ww^ 
to  break  in  upon  ^cvery  iinguai-ded  axfttiMC  of  the 
ttiind*  ikod  owrwhdm  it  with  r^Kgipws  fears  and- 
prejudices.  The  flouteft  antagoniit>Jf  he  remit 
his  watch  a  m^menc,  is  opprefled.  Aiid  i59any> 
thi^ough  cowardice  swd  foUy>  .open  the  g^tes  to 
the  enemies,  and  iv^illingly  rccciwe  tbcw  with  re- 
V:erenice  and  fub^iiffion^  as  .their  Jegal  foveneigns. 

But  is    this  a  fulBcient   r^aft^ .  )why  phiJoilb- 
phers  fhoifld  deiUt  from  fuch  refearphc^j  ;^nd  leave 
fuperftition  ftiU  in  pofieffion  of  her  retreat  ?  U  it 
not  :proper  to  draw  an  oppofite  cpnclufioo,  and 
perceive  the  noceflity  ^f   cairrying  ithe  war  into 
the  ntoft  fecret  recefles  of  the  enemy  ?  In  vain  do 
we  hope,  that  men,  >fi:om  frequent  difappoinment^ 
wiU  at  laft  abandon  X^ch  airy  fcience^^   and  dif- 
:  cover  the  proper  province  of  humap  iteafon.    For, 
bcfides,   that   many   perfcuis  find  top  feniible  an 
•intcri^fl:  in  perpetually  jrie<;^Uii)g  fvch  topics;  .be- 
ildes  this,  1  fay,  the  ftiptiye  of  blind  defpair  c^p 
iiicver  reiifonably  have  place  in  the  Sciences;  fincc, 
however  II nfuccefsful  former  attempt^  may  have 
p. roved,    there  is  ftill  -room  ,to    hope,    that  the 
in  duftry,   good  fp^tunc,  or   improved^  lagacity  of 
fu  cceeding  generations  may  reach  difcovcriesun- 
kii  lowri  td  former  Jiges.    Eaqh  adyentyrous  gjeniud 
wi  ir  ftill  leap  at  the  arduous  prize,  ^jind  find  him^l^ 
ftumukted,  rather  than  dircour^ag^d,  by  the  failures 
of  ihts:prede€effi)rsi  while  he  hopes  .that  the  glory 
of ;  atchiev iiig  fo :  h^rd  i  e^.  ,adv^ntirre ,  is  referved ,  for 
hini  .^atoae,    >Tikefonly  n^eihod.'of;  fremg  learnings 
'  -  at 
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^  .ooce,:  from  diefe  abftrufe  queftiona^  b  Ko^  ea*- 
qijiire  fe.rioufliy  into  ,the  nature  of  human  under-- 
ftaq^ingj  an4  Ihew^  fr onri;  tn  exg£b  analyfis  of  its 
powers.  ^94  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no  v^f^m  fitted 
for.  ft^^^h.  remote  and  abftrnfe  fiibje^.  We  muifc 
fubmit  to  this  fatigue,  'm  order  to  live  at  ea(e  ever 
sifytj :  And  QQuft  cultivate  true  m^taphyficjs  with 
fpm^  care>  in  order  ta.  dftftroy  the  falfe  and  adul- 
terate. Indotenc!e>  which,  to  Tome  pf^rfyt^^  af- 
{<^ds  a  faleguard  againft  this  deceitful  philofophy» 
i%.  with  others,  overbajanced  by  curiofity ;  and  def- 
pair>  which,  at  fome  moments,  prevails,  may  give 
place  afterwards  to  fanguine  hopes  and  e^pe^tir 
ons^  Acciirate  and  jiift  realbtning  k:  the  only  ca- 
tholic remedy,  fitted  for  iU  pecfons  and. all  dtfpo- 
fuions:;  and  is  alone  able:  to  fubvert  that  abftruie 
philofophy  and  metaphyfical  jargon^  which,  being 
mixed  up  with  popular  fuperfHtion,  renders  it  in 
a.  manner  in>penetrable  to  careleis  reafon^s, .  and 
giyes  it  the  air  of  fcience  and  wifdom* 

Befides  this  advancagp  of  reje^ingi  itfcpr  delibe- 
rate enquiry,  the  moft:  uncertain  and  difagreeatHe 
part  of  learning,  there  are  many  pofitive.  advanta^ 
ges)  which  refultfrom  an  accurate  forutmy  into  the 
power3(  wd  faculties  of  hunran  nacune;  It  i$;re- 
markable  concerning  the.  operations  of.  the  mind, 
that,  thon^  moil  intimately  prefent  to  us,  yet, 
whenever  they  become  the  objed:*  off  refledion, 
tl\ey  feem  involved  in  dbftmrityi  nor  can  the  e^e.. 
readily,  find  thofe-lines  a0id« boundaries,  which  di^ 
criminate  and  diftinguiih  them.  The:abje6^s.are 
too  fiiie  to-  reoiaiti  long*  in  the  fante  afpe&.orfituar 
tion;  and  muft  be  apprehend^ >  in  atkanftadttj  by: 
a  fuperior.  penetration, ,  cterivcd .  fmsn.  nature^,  and: 
improved  by  habit  and  refle&too*  It?  hooomes, 
therefore,  i^  inconfiderable  part  of  fcietice  barely; 
ta  know  the  diffcreflytj  openltkwis  of  thc-minds  to. 
feparate  them  front  eadi  othei^  to.  cIiiGi  then^un^ 
dep.  their  propioi-  heads»  andto  corre^aU  tbttieem^r 
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ing  diforder,  in  which  tUtcy  Ke  ihvolveds  whch 
made  the  objefl:  of  r^fleftiori  and  ehqtfiry.  This- 
talk  of  ordering  and  diftinguifhing,  whichlhas'no 
iTierit,  when  performed  v^ith  regard  to  external  bo- 
dies, the  objeAs  of  our  fehfes,  rifes  ih^ks  value, 
when,  direftcd  towards  the  operations  of  the  mirtd, 
in  proportipri  to  the  difficuky  and  labour,  which 
we  meet  with  in '  perfdnirting'  it.  And  if  we  can  go 
no  farther  than  this  mental  geography,  or  delinea- 
tion of  the  diftinA  parts  and  powers  of  the  mind, 
it  is  at  leaft  a  fatisfaiftion  to  go  fo  far;  and  the 
more  obvious  th\^  fcience  may  appear  (atid  it  is  by 
no  means  obvious)  the  more  contemptible  ^ili 
muft  the  ignorance  of  it  be  efteemed,  in  all  pre- 
tenders  to  learning  and  philofophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain'  any  fufpicfon,  that  this 
fcience  is  uncertain  and  chimerical;  unlefs  we 
Ihould  entertain  fuch  a  fcepticifm  as  is  entirely 
lubvcrfive  of  all  fpeculation,  and  even  adion.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  mind  is  endcwed  with 
feveral  powers  and  faculties,  that  thefe  powers  arc 
diftinft  ffom  each  other,  that  what  is  reajly  dif- 
tinft  to  the  immediate  perception  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  reflc6tionj  and  €Onfequently,  that  there 
is  a  truth  and  faifehood  in  all  propositions  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  a  trttth  and-  faifehood,  which  lie  not 
beyond  the  compafs  of  human  undcrftanding. 
There  are  m^ny  obvious  diftinftions  of  this  kind, 
fuch  as  tho^  between  the  will  aiid  understanding, 
the  imagn^tion  and  pa(ri<ims,  which  fall  within  the 
comprehenfion  of  every,  human  creature;  and  the 
finer  and  more  philofophi<:aI  diftindlions  are  no  lefs 
rea[l  andceitain:,  though  mor?  difficult  to  be  com- 
prehended. Some  inftances,  efpecially  late  ones, 
of  fuccefs  in  thefe  enquiries,  may  give  us  a  juftef 
notion  of  the  certainty  and  folidity  of  this- branch 
of  learning;  And  ihall  we  eftcem  it  worthy  thq^ 
labour  of  a  philofopher  to  give  u&a  troe  fyilem  ^of 
the'  {>lainetSj  and  adjuft  the  pofition  and  order  of 
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thoic  remote  bodies;,  while;  we  affe£k  to. overlook 
ihofe,  ivhoy  with  fo  much  fyccefs,  delineate  the 
parts  of  the  mind,  in  which  we  arc.  fo  intimately 
concerned  ?  . 

But  may  we  not  hope,  that  philofophy,  if  culti- 
vated with  care,  and  encoiaraged  by  the  attention 
of  the  public,  may  carry  its  refearches  ftill  farther, 
and  difcover,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  fhe  fecret 
fprings  and  principles,  by  which  the  human  mind 
is  aftuatcd  in  its  operations?   Aftronomcrs   had 
long  contented  themfelves  with  proving,  from  the 
phasnomena,  the  true  motions,  order,  and  magni- 
tude of  the  heavenly  bodies :  Till  aphilofopher,  at 
laft,  arofp,  who  feems,  from  the  happieft  reafon- 
ing,  to  have  determined  the  laws  and  forces,  by 
which  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  sire  governed 
and  direded.     The  like  his  been  performed  with 
■regard  to  other  parts,  of  nature.     And  there  is  no 
reafbn  iq  defpair  of  equal  fuccefs  of  our  enquiries 
concerning  the  mental  powers. and  CEConomy,  if 
profecuted  with  equal  cajJacity  and  caution.     It  is 
probable, .  that  one  operation  and  principle  of  the 
mind  depends .pn  anpijherj  which,  again,  maybe 
refolved  into  one  more  general  and  univerfal :  And 
how  far  thefe  refearches  may  poflibly  be  carried,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  us,  before,  or  even  after,,  a 
careful  trial,  exactly  to  determine.     This  is  certain^ 
that  attempts  of  thi?  kind  arc  every  day  made  even 
by  thofe  who  philolbphize  the  mofl:  negligently: 
And  nothing  can  be  more  requifite  than  to  enter 
upofi  the  enterprize  with  thorough  care  and  attentir 
on;  that,  if  it  lie  within  the  compafs  of  human  un- 
derftanding,  it  may  atlaft  be  happily  atchieved  i^  if 
not,,  it  ma^  at  laft  be  rejeded  with.ipme  confidence 
/  and  recuVity.     This  laft  conclufioh,  furely,  is  not 

defirable^ .  nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too  rafhly* 
For  how  much;  muft  wc  diininifh  frpjqa  the.  beauty 
a.Qd  yai^f  ot  this  fpccie^  ofphilofophy, /.uponi  /uch; 
^^PPofition?  Moralifts.have  hitl^cfto  tten  accuT-' 

tomed. 
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tomed,  whcti  they  ccrtifidtred  the  vafl:  multitudie 
and  diyctfity  of  thofe  adHons  that  excite  our  appro- 
bation or  diflikt>  to  Ifearch  fbf  fomc  common  prin-r 
ciple,  on  which  this  variety  of  fentiments  might 
depend.  And  though  th^ey  have  fometimes  carrir 
cd  the  matter  too  for,  by  their  paffion  for  fome  bne 
general  principle ;  it  muft,  however,  be  confefled, 
that  they  are  exi:uTable  ift  expefting  to  find  fome 
general  principles;  into  which  all  the  vices  and  vir- 
tues were  juftiy  to  be  rcfolved.  The  like  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  critics,  logicians,  and  even  poli- 
ticians: N6rliave  their  attempts  been  wholly  un- 
ft^tefsful  J  though  perhaps  longer  time,  greater 
accuracy,  and  more  ardent  application  may  bring 
theffe  fciences  ftill  neafcr  their  perfeftion,  To 
throw  up  at  once  j|11  pretenfions  of  thjs  kind  may 
juftiy  be  deemed  more  rj^fh,  precipitate,  artd  dog- 
matical, than  even  the  boldeft  and  moft  affirmative 
philofophy,  that  has  ever  attempted  to  impofe  its 
crude  diftates  ^nd  principles  on  mankind. 

What  though  thefe  reafonings  concerning  htiman 
nature  feems  abftraft,  and  of  difficult  comprehen- 
(ion  ?  This  affords  no  prefumptioh  of  their  falle- 
hood.  On  the  contrary,  it  feerps  inipoflible,  that 
what  has  hitherto  efcaped  fo  many  wife  and  pro- 
found philofophers  can  be  very  obvious  and  eafy, 
And  whatever  pains  thefe  refearches  rnay  coft  usj^ 
we  may  think  ourfelves  fbtficiently  rewiarded,  not 
only  in  point  of  profit  but  of  pleafure,  if  by  that 
meahs,  we  can  make  any  addition  to  our  ftock  of 
knowledge,  in  fubjefts  of  fuch  uhfpeakable  im- 
portance. 

But  asi,  after  all,  the  abftraftednefe  of  thefe  fp^-' 
eulations  is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  dif- 
advantage  to  them,  and  as  this  difficulty  may  per- 
haj)S  be  fbrmounted  by  irare  and  art,  and  the  avoid- 
ing of  all  unnccelTary  detail,  we  have,  in  the  fol- 
lowing enqyity,'  attempted  to  throw  fome  light  up- 
e^i  fUDJefts,  from  which*  unccrtiiinty  has  hitherto 
^^'  deterred 
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deterred  the  wife,  and  obfcurity  the  ignorant. 
Happy,  if  we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  the 
difierent  fpecies  of  philofophy,  by  reconciling  pro- 
found enquiry  with  clearnefsj  and  truth  with  no- 
velty !  And  (till  more  happy,  if,  reafoning  in  this 
eafy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  foundations  of 
an.abftrufe  philofophy,  which  feems  to  have  hi- 
therto ferved  only  as  a  fhelter  to  fuperftition^  and 
fL  CQv«r  to  »bfyrdity  and  error ! 
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Of  the  Origin  of  Ideas. 

* 

XLVERY  one  will  readily  allow  that  there  is  a 
confiderable  difference  between  the  perceptions  oi 
the  mind,  when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  exceflive 
heat,  or  the  pleafure  of  moderate  warmth,  and  when 
he  afterwards  recalls  to  his  memory  this  fenfation, 
or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagination.  Thefe  facul- 
ties may  mitnic  or  copy  the  perceptions  of  the  fen- 
fesj  but  they  never  can  entirely  reach  the  force 
and  vivacity  of  the  original  fentiment.  The  utmoft 
we  fay  of  them,  even  when  they  operate  with  great- 
eft  vigour,  is,  that  they  reprefent  their  objeft  in  fo 
lively  a  manner,  that  we  could  almofi  fay  we  feel 
or  fee  it :  But,  except  the  mind  be  difordered  by 
difcafe  or  madnefs,  they  never  can  arrive  at  fuch 
a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  thefe  perceptions 
altogether  undiftinguifhable.  All  the  colours  of 
poetry,  however  fplendid,  can  never  paint  natural 
objefts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  defcripti- 
on  be  taken  for  a  real  landlkip*  The  moft  lively 
thought  is  ftill  inferior  to  the  duUeft  fenfation. 

We  mky  obferve  a  like  diftindion  to  run  through 
all  the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.  A  man  in 
a  fit  of  anger,  is  aftuated  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  one  who  only  thinks  of  that  emo- 
tion. If  you  tell  me,  that  any  perfon  is  in  love, 
1  eafily  underftand  your  meaning,  and  form  a 
juft    conception    of  his  fituationj    but  never  can 
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miftake  that  conception  for  the  real  difordcrs 
.  and  agitations  of  the  paflion*  When  we  refledt 
on  our  paft  fentiments  and  affeftions,  our  thought 
is  a  faithful  mirror,  and  copies  its  objefts  truly; 
but  the  colours  which  tt  employs  are  faint  and 
dull,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  which  our  origi- 
nal perceptions  were  clothed.  It  requires  no 
nice  difcernnient  or  rnetaphyfical  head  to  mark 
the  diftinftion  between  them. 

Here  therefore  we  divide  all  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  into  two  claffes  or  fpecies,  which 
are  diftingiiifhed  by  their  different  degrees  of 
force  and  vivacity.  The  lefs  forcible  and  lively 
are  commonly  denominated  Thoughts  or  Ideas* 
The  other  fpecies  want  a  name  in  our  language, 
and  in  moft  others;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  it  was  not 
requifite  for  any,  but  philofophical  purpbfes,  to 
rank  them  under  a  general  term  or  appellation. 
Let  us,  therefore,  ufe  a  little  freedom,  and  call 
them  ImprefGons ;  employing  that  word  in  a  fenfe 
fomewhat  different  from  the  ufual.  By  the  term 
impre^on,  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  per- 
ceptions, when  we  hear,  or  fee,  or  feel,  love  or 
hate,  or  defire,  or,  will.  And  imprefTions,  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  ideas,  which  are  the  lefs  lively 
perceptions,  of  which  we  are  confcious,  when  we 
refieft  on  any  of  thofe  fcnfations  or  movements 
above  mentioned.     . 

Nothing,  at  fir/t  view,  may  feem  more  unbound- 
ed than  the  thought  of  man,  which  not  only  ef- 
capes  all  human  power  and  authority, 'but  is  not 
even  reftrained  within  the  limits  of  nature  and  rea- 
lity. To  form  monflers,  and  join  incongruous 
iliapes  and  appearances,  cofls  the  imagination  no 
more  trouble  than  to  conceive  the  moft  natural 
and  familiar  objeds.  And  while  the  body  is  con- 
fined to  one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps  with 
pain  and  difficulty;  the  thought  can  in  aninftant 
tranfport  us  into  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  the  uni- 

verfe  j 
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Verfci  or  even  bey  and  the  univerfe,  into  the  un- 
boun4ed  chaos>  where  nature  is  fuppofed  to  lie 
in  total  confufion.  What  never  was  feen,  or 
heard  of,  may  yet  be  conceived  s  nor  is  any  thing 
beyond  the  power  of  thought,  except  what  im- 
plies an  abfolute  contradi6lion»  _ 

But  though  our  thought  fecms  to  poffefs  this 
unbounded  liberty,  we  fliall  find,  upon  a  nearer 
examination,  that  it  is  really  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  that  all  this  creative  power  of 
the  mind  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  faculty 
of  compounding^  tranfpofing,  augmenting,  or  di- 
minilhing  the  materials  afforded  us  by  the  fen- 
fes  and  experience.  "W^hen  we  think  of  a  golden 
mountain,  we  only  join  two  confiftcnt  ideas,  gold^ 
and  tnountaini  with  which  we  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted. A  virtuous  horfe  we  can  conceive  j 
becaufe,  from  our  own  feeling,  we  can  conceive 
virtue;  and  this  we  may  unite  to  the  figure  and 
fhape  of  a  horfe,  which  is  aa  animal  familiar  to 
us.  In  fliort,  all  the  materials  of  thinking  are 
derived  either  from  our  outward  or  inward  fen- 
timent:  The  mixture  and  compofition  of  thefe 
belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will.  Or,  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  in  philofophical  language,  all'  our 
ideas  or  more  feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of 
our  impreffions  or  more  lively  ones. 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments 
will,  I  hope,  be  fufficient.  Firft,  when  we  ana- 
lyfe  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  however  compound- 
ed or  fublime,  we  always  find,  that  they  refolve 
themfelves  into  fuch  fimple  ideas  as  were  copied 
from  a  precedent  feeling  or  fentiment.  Even 
thofe  ideas,  which,  at  firft  view,  feem  the  moft 
wide  of  this  origin,  are  found,  upon  a  nearer 
fcrutiny,  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  idea  of 
Qod,  as  meaning  an  infinitely  intelligent,  wifci, 
and  good  Being,  arifes  from  receding  on  the 
operations  of  our  own  mind,  and  augmenting, 
^       ^  C  2  without 
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without  limitj  thofe  qualities  of  goodncfs  arid 
wifdom.  We  may  profecute  this  enquiry  ^o  what 
length  we  pl^afe;  where  we  fliall  always  findy 
that  every  idea  which  we  examine  i$  copied  from 
a  fimilar  impreffion.  Thofe  who  would  affert, 
that  this  pofition  is  not  univerfally  true  nor  with- 
out exception,  have  only  one,  and  that  an  eafy 
method  of  refuting  it 5  by  producing  that  idea,^ 
which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  derived  from  this 
fource.  It  will  be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we  would 
maintain  our  doctrine,  to  produce  the  impreffion 
or  lively  perception,  which  correfponds  to  it. 

Secondly.  If  it  happen,  from  a  defeft  of  the 
organ,  that  a  man  is  not  fufceptible  of  any 
fpecies  of  fenfation,  we  always  find,  that  he  is 
as  little  fufceptible  of  the  correfpondent  ideas^ 
A  blind  man  can  form  no  notion  of  colours;  a 
deaf  iTlan  of  founds.  Reftore  either  of  them  that 
fenfe,  in  which  he  is  deficient;  by  opening  this 
new  inlet  for  his  fenfations,  you  open  an  inlet  for 
the  ideas ;  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
thefe  objefts*  The  cafe  is  the  fame,  if  the  obje6t> 
proper  for  exciting  any  fenfation,  has  never  been 
applied  to  the  organ.  A  Laplander  or  Negroe 
has  no  notion  of  the  relifh  of  wine.  And  though 
there  are  few  or  no  inftances  of  the  like  deficien- 
cy in  the  mind,  where  a  perfon  has  never  felt  or 
is  wholly  incapablfc  of  a  fentiment  or*  paffion,  that 
belongs  to  his  fpecies ;  yet  we  find  the  fame  obfer- 
vation  to  take  place  in  a  lefs  degree.  A  man  of 
mild  manners  can  form  no  idea  of  inveterate  re- 
venge or  cruelty;  nor  can  a  felfifh  heart  eafily  con- 
ceive the  heights  of  friendfliip  and  generofity.  It 
is  readily  allowed,  that  other  beings  may  poflcfs 
many  fenfes  of  which  we  Can  have  no  conception; 
bec^ufe  the  ideas  of  them  have  never  been  intro- 
duced to  us,  in  the  only  manner,  by  which  an  idea 
can  have  accefs  to  the  mind,  to  wit,  by  the  aftual 
feeling  and  fenfation. 

There 
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•    There  is,  however,  one  contradiftory  phasnomc- 
non,  which  may  prove,  that  it  is  not  abfolbtely  im- 
pofEble  for  ideas  to  arife,    independent   of  their 
correfpondent  inipreflions.     I  believe  it  will  readi- 
ly be  allowed,    that  the  feveral  diftinft  ideas  of 
colour,  which  enter  by  the  eye,  or  thofe  of  found, 
which  are  C9nveyed  by  the  ear,  are  really  different 
from  each  others  though,  at  the  faoie  time,  re- 
fcmbling.     Now  if  this  be  true  of  different  colours, 
it  niufl  be  no  lefs   fo   of  the  different  fhades  of  ^ 
the  fame  colour;  and  each  fhade  produces  a  dif- 
tin£t   idea,  independent  of  the  refl.     For  if  this 
fliould   be   denied,     it   is  poffible,  by  the   conti- 
nual gradatipn  of  fhades,  to  run  a  colour  infenfi- 
bly   into  what  is  mofl  remote  from  it  i  and  if  you 
will  not  allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  different, 
you  caniiot,  without  abfurdity,  deny  the  extremes 
to  be  the  fame.     Suppofe,  therefore,  a  perfon  to 
have  enjoyed  his  fight  for  thirty  years,  and  to  have 
become  perfeftly  acquainted  with  colours  of  all 
kinds,  except  one  particular  fhade  of  blue,  for  in- 
ftance,  which  it  never  has  been  his  fortune  to  meet 
with.     Let  all  the  different  fhades  of  that  colour, 
except  that  fingle  one,  be  placed  before  him,  def- 
cending  gradually  from  the  deepefl  to  the  lightefl; 
It  is  plain,  that  he  will  perceive  a  blank,  where 
that  fhade  is  wanting^  and  will  be   fe'nfible,  that 
there  is  a  greater  diflarice  in  that  place  between 
the  contiguous  colours  than  in  any  other.     Now  I 
afk,  whether  it  be  poffible  for  him,  from  his  own 
imagination,  to  fupply  this  deficiency,    and   raife 
up  to   himf^lf  the  idea  of  that  particular  fhade, 
though  it  had  never  been  conveyed  to  him  by  hi^ 
fenfes  ?  I  believe  there  are  few  but  will  be  of  opi- 
nion that  he  can :  And  this  may  ferve  as  a  proof, 
that  the  imple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  every  in- 
ftance,   derived    from  the   correfpondent   impref- 
fion§j  though  this  inflance  is  fo  fingular,  that  it 
is  fcarcely  worth  ,our  obfcrving,  and  does  not  me- 
rit. 
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fit,  that  far  it  alone  we  (hould  alter  our  general 
maxim. 

.Here,  therefore,  is  |t  propofition,  whick  not 
only  feems,  in  Itfelf,  fimple  and  intelligible;  but, 
if  a  proper  ufe  were  made  of  it,  might  render 
every  difpute  equally  intelligible,  and  banifli  all 
that  jargon,  which  has  fo  long  taken  pofleflion  of 
metaphylical  reafonings,  and  drawn  difgrace  upon 
them.  All  ideas,  efpecially  abftraft  ones,  are  na- 
turally faint  and  obfcure  :  The  mind'  has  but  a 
flender  hold  of  them  ;  They  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  other  refembling  ideas  j  and  when 
we  have  often  employed  any  term,  though  with-- 
out  a  diftind  meaning,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it 
has  a  determinate  idea,  annexed  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  all  impreffions,  that  is,  all  fenfations, 
either  outward  or  inward,  are  ftrong  and  vivid  : 
The  limits  between  them  are  more  exadly  deter- 
mined :  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fall  into  any  error  or 
miftake  with  regard  to  them.  When  we  enter- 
tain, therefore,  any  fufpicion,  that  a  philofophi- 
cal  term  is  employed  without  any  meaning  or 
idea  (as  is  but  too  frequent),  we  need  But  en- 
quire, from  wjbat  impreffion  is  that  Juffojed  iita 
derived?  And  if  it  be  impoflible  to  affign  any, 
this  will  ferve  to  confirm  our  fufpicion.  By 
bringing  ideas  into  fo  clear  a  light,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  hope  to  remove  all  difpute,  which  may 
arife,  concerning  their  nature  and  reality*. 
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Of  the   ASSOCIATION   of  ID£AS. 
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T  is  evident,,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  con- 
nexion between  the  different  thoughts  or  ideas 
of  the  mind,  and  that,  in  their  appearance  to  the 
memory  or  imagination,  thejr .  introduce  each 
other  with  a  certain  degree  of  method  and  re- 
gularity. In  our  more  ferious  thinking  or  dif- 
courfe,  this  is  fo  obfervable,  that  any  particular 
thought,  which  breaks  in  uponi  the  regular  tr aft 
or  chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and 
reje&ed.  And  even  in  our  wildeft  and  moft  wan- 
dering reveries,  nay  in  our  very  dreams,  we  fhall 
find,  if  we  re9e6t,  that  the  imagination  ran  not 
altogether  at  adventures,  but  that  there  was  ftill 
a  connexion  upheld  among  the  different  ideas, 
which  fucceeded  each  other.  Were  the  loofeft 
and  freeft  converfation  to  be  .  tranfcribed,  there 
would  immediately  be  obferved  fomething,  which 
conneiled  it  in  all  its  tranfitiofis.  Or  where  this 
is  wanting,  the  perfon,  who  broke  the  thread  of 
difeourfc,  might  flill  inform  you,  that  there  had 
iecrctly  revolved  in  his  mind  a  fucccflion  of  thought, 
which  had  gradually  led  him  from  the  fubjeft  of 

converfation. 
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converfarion.  Among  different  languages,  cvei^ 
where  we  cannot  fufpe;6t  the  leaft  connexion  oc 
connmunication,  it;  is  found,  that  the  words,  ex- 
preffive  of  ideas,  the  moft  compounded,  do  yet 
nearly  correfpond  to  each  other :  A  certain  proofi 
^hat  the  fimple  ideas,  comprehended  in  the  com- 
pound ones,  were  bound  together  by  fome  uni- 
verfal  principle,  whicji,  had  an  equal  influence  on 
all  mankind.' 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  efcape  obferva- 
tion,  .that  different  ideas  are  connefted  together; 
I  do  not  find,  that  any  philofopher  has  attempt^ 
ed  to  enumerate  or  clafs  all  the  principles  of  af- 
fociation;  a  fubjeft,  however,  that  feems  worthy 
of  curiofity.  To  me,  there  appear  to  be  only 
three  principles  of  connexion  among  ideas,  name- 
ly, Refemblance^  Contiguity  in  time  or  place,  arid 
Caufe  or  EffeSi. 

That  thefe  printiples  fprve  to  conneft  ideas  will 
not,  I  belieye,  be  much  doubted.  A  pifture  na- 
turally leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original  * :  The 
mention  of  one  apartment  in  a  building  naturally 
introduces  an  enquiry  or  difcourfe  concerning  the; 
others  t^  And  if  we  think  of  a  wound,  we  can 
fcarcely  forbear  refledting  on  the  pain  which  fpl- 
lows  it  J*  But  that  this  enumeration  is  compleat, 
»  and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  afTocia- 
tion,  except  thefe,  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to 
the  fatisfaftion  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's 
own  fatisfadion.  All  we  can  do,  in  fuch  cafes,  is ' 
to  run  over  feveral  inflances,  and  examine  care- 
fully the  principle,  which  binds  the  diflferent 
thoughts  to  each  other,  never  Hopping  till  we 
render  the  principle  as  general  as  pofTible  §.    The 

more 


*  Refemblance.  f  Contiguity.        %  Caufe  and  EiFeft. 

^  For  inftance,  Contraft  or  Contrariety  is  alio  a  connexion 
among  Ideas :  But  it  may^  perhaps,  be  coniidered  as  a  mixture 
0f  Caufation  and  Re/emblance,     Where  two  objedb  are  contra- 
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mcJre  ipftances  we  examine^  and  the  more  care  we 
employ,  the  more  afllirance  fhall  we  acquire,  that 
the  enumeration,  which  we  form  from  the  yihoh, 
is  compleat  and  entire, 

■ 

Xy,  the  one  deftrovs  the  other ;  that  is>  the  caufe  of  its  annihi- 
lation, and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  objeQ^  implief 
the  idea  of  its  former  exiftence. 


I 
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SECTION      IV- 


Sceptical  Doubts  concerning  the  Opera* 
TioNs  of  the  Understanding. 


PART      I. 


A 


LL  the  objefts  of  human  reafon  or  enquiry 
may  naturally  be  divided  into  two  kinds^  to  wit, 
Rdatkns  of  Ideas y  and  Matters  of  FaSl.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  the  fcienoes  of  Geometry,  Algebra, 
and  Arithmetic;  and  in  fliort,  every  affirmati- 
on, which  is  either  intuitively  or  demonftra- 
tively  certain.  That  the  Jquare  of  the  bypotbenufi 
is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  two  Jides^  is  a  pro- 
pofition,  which  exprefles  a  relation  between  thefe 
figures.  That  three  times  Jive  is  equal  to  the  half 
of  thirty^  expreffcs  a  relation  between  thefe  num- 
bers. Propofitions  of  this  kind  are  difcovera- 
ble  by  the  mere  operation  of  thought,  without 
dependence  on  what  is  any  where  exiftent  in 
the  univerfe. '  Though  there  never  were  a  cir- 
cle or  triangle  in  nature,  the  truths,  demonftrat- 
ed  by  Euclid,  would  for  ever  retain  theit  cer- 
tainty and  evidence. 

Matters  of  faft,  which  are  the  fecond  objects 
of  human  reafon,  are  not  afcertained  in  the  fame 
manner  5    nor  is  our    evidence    of   their  truth, 
however  great,  of  a  like  nature  with  the  forego- 
ing* 
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ing.  The  contrary  of  every  matter  of  faft  is 
ftill  poflible  i  becaufe  it  cap  never  imply  a  con- 
tradiftion,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with 
the  fame  facility  and  diftinftnefs,  as  if  ever  fo 
conformable  to  reality.  Thaf  the  fun  will  not 
rife  to-morrow  is  no  lefs  intelligible  a  propofiti- 
on,  and  implies  no  more  contradiftion,  than  the 
affirmation,  that  it  will  rife.  We  ihould  in  vain, 
therefore,  attempt  to  demonftrate  its  falfehood. 
Were  it  demonftratively  falfe,  it  would  imply 
a  Gontradiftion,  and  could  never  be  diftinftly 
conceived  by  the,  mind. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  a  fubjedt  worthy  of  cur- 
riofity,  to  enquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
evidence,  which  affures  us  of  aqy  real  exiftence 
and  matter  of  faft,  beyond  the  prefent  teftimo- 
ny  of  oui;  fenfes,  or  the  records  of  our  memo- 
ry! This  part  of  philofophy,  it  is  obfer\^able,. 
Jias  been  little  ciiltivated,  either  by  the  ancients 
or  moderns  j  and  therefore  our  doubts  and  er- 
rors, in  the  profecution  of  fo  important  an  en- 
quiry, may  be  the  more  (ejjcufable;  while  we 
march  through  fuch  difficult  paths,  without  any 
guide  or  direftion.  They  may  even  prove  ufe- 
ful,  by  exciting  curiofity,  and  deftroying  that 
implicit  faith  and  .fecurity,  which  is  the  bane 
of  all  reafoning  and  free  enquiry.  The  difcove- 
ry  of  defefts  in  the  common  philofophy,  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  will  not,  I  prefume,  be  a  dif- 
couragement,  but  rather  an  incitement,  as  is 
ufual,  to  attempt  fomething  more  full  and  fa- 
tisfaftpry^  than  has  yet  been  propofed  tq  the 
public. 

All  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  faft  feem 
to  be  founded  on  the  relation  of  Caufe  and  Ef- 
fect. By  means  of  that  relation  alone  we  can  go 
beyond  the  evidence  of  our  memory  and  lenfes. 
Jf  you  were  to  a(k  a  man,  why  he  believes  any 
matter  of  faft,    which^  is   abfent  \  for    inftance, 

that 
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that  his  friend  is  in  the  country,  or  in  France; 
he  would  give  you  a  reafon;  and  this  reafon 
would  be  fome  other  fa6l;  as  a  letter  received 
fronn  him,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  former  refo- 
lutions  and  promifes.  A  man,  finding  a  watch 
or  any  other  machine  in  a  dcfart  ifland,  would 
conclude,  that  there  had  once  been  men  in  that 
ifland.  All  our  reafcnino^s  concernins;  fa6t  are  of 
the  fame  nature.  And  here  it  is  conftantly  fup- 
pofed,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the 
prefcnt  fadt  and  that  which  is  inferred  from  it. 
Were  there  nothing  to  bind  them  together,  the 
inference  would  be  entirely  precarious.  The  hear- 
ing of  an  articulate  voice  and  rational  difcourfe 
in  the  dark  aflures  us  of  the  prefeiice  of  fome 
perfon  :  Why  ?  becaufe  thefe  are  the  efFefts  of 
the  human  make  and  fabric,  are  clofely  con- 
nefted  with  it.  If  we  anatomize  all  the  other 
reafonings  of  this  nature,  we  fhall  find,  that  they 
ire  founded  on  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efFc£t, 
and  that  this  relation  is  either  near'  or  remote, 
direct  or  collateral.  Heat  and  light  are  colla« 
teral  efFefts  of  fire,  and  the  one  etfeft  may  juftly 
be   inferred  from  the  other. 

If  we  would  fatisfy  ourfelves,  therefore,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  aflures 
us  of  matters  of  faft,  we  mufl:  enquire  how  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  caufe  and  efl:e6t. 

I  fliall  venture  to  afiirm,  as  a  general  propofiti- 
on,  which  admits  df  no  exception,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  relation  is  not,  in  any  infl:ance, 
attained  by  reafonings  <J  j)r/m  ;  but  arifes  en- 
tirely from  experience,  when  we  find,  that  any  par- 
ticular objefts  are  confl:antly  conjoined  with  each 
other.  *Let  an  objedt  be  prefented  to  a  man  of  ever  • 
fo  ft:rong  natural  reafon  and  abilities  \  if  that  ob- 
jeft  be  entirely  new  to  him,  he  will  not  be  able, 
by  the  mofl:  accurate  examination  of  its  fenfible 
qualities,  to  difcover  any  of  its  caufes  or  cf- 
i  feds. 
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fe6ls.  Adam,  though*  his  rational  faculties  bs 
fuppofed,  at  the  very  firft,  entirely  perfcft,  could 
Dot  have  ^  inferred  from  the  fluidity^  and  trah- 
Iparency  of  water,  that  it  would  fufFocatc  him, 
or  from  the  light  ^nd  warmth  of  fire,  that  it 
would  cpnfume  him.  No  object  ever  difcovers, 
by  the  qualities  which  appear  to  the  fenfes, 
cither  the  caufes  which  produced  it,  or  the  ef- 
fefts  which  will  arife  from  it  5  nor  can  our 
reafon,  unaffifted  by  experience,  ever  draw  any 
inference  concerning  real  exiftence  and  matter 
of  faft. 

This  propofition>  fhat  caufes  and  effects  are  dtj" 
c^verabUf   not    hy  reafon^     but  by  exferienccy  wilJ 
readily  be    admitted    with    regard   to   fuch  ob- 
jefts,  as  we  remember    to  have  once   been  al- 
together   unknown    to    us ;     fince    we   muft  be 
confcious  of  the  utter  inability,   which  we  then 
lay  under,  of  foretelling,  what  would  arife  from 
them.    Prefcnt  two  fmooth  pieces  of  marble  to 
2k  man,   wha  has  no  tinfture  of  natural  philo- 
Ibphys    he  will    never  difcover>    that  they  will 
adhere  together,    in    fuch  a   manner  as    to   re- 
quire great  force  to   feparate  them  in   a  direct 
line,  while  they  make  fo  fmall   a^  refittance  to 
a  lateral  prefTure.      Such  events,    as    bear  little 
analogy  to  the   common  courfe  of  nature,    arc 
alfo  readfly  cpnfelTed  to  be  known  only  by  ex- 
perience; nor  does  any  man   imagine   that   the 
explofion  of  gunpowdef,  or;   the  attraftion  of  a 
laadftonc,    could   ever    be   difcovered  by   argu- 
ments h  prioru      In  like  manner,  when  an  ef- 
(tOi  is  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  an  intricate  ma- 
chinery or  ibcret  ftrufture  of  parts,  we  make  no 
difficulty  in  attributing  all    our  knowledge  of  it  . 
to  experience.     Who  will  aflert,  that  he  can  give 
the  ultimate  reafon,  why  milk  or  bread  is  pro- 
per nourilhm^nt  fqr  a  man,  not  for   ^  lion  or 
a  tyger  ? 

J  But 
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But  the  fame  truth  may  not  appear^  at  firft 
fight)  to  have  the  fame  evidence  with  regard 
to  events^  ^hich  have  become  familiar  to  us  ^om 
our  firft  appearance  in  the  world,  which  bear  a 
clofe  analogy  to  the  whole  courfe  of  nature,  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  fimple 
qualities  of  objcfts,  without  any  feeret  ftruc- 
ture  of  parts.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  wa 
could  difcover  thcfe  efFcfts  by  the  mere  Opera- 
tion of  our  reafon,  without  experience.  We  fan- 
cy, that  were  we  brought,  on  '^  fudden,  inta 
this  world,  we  could  at  firft  have  inferred,  that 
one  Billiard-ball  would  communicate  motion  to 
another  upon  impulfe  $  and  that  we  needed  not 
to  have  waited  fot  the  event,  in  order  to  pro^ 
nounce  with  certainty  concerning  it.  Such  is  th© 
influence  of  cuftom,  that,  where  it  i$.ftrongeft> 
it  not  only  covers  our  natural  ignorance,  butevea 
conceals  itfelf,  and  feems  not  to  take  place, 
merely  becaufe  it  is  found  in  the  higheft  de^ 
gree. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  n^ 
ture,  and  all  the  operations  of  bodies  without 
exceptional  are  known  only  by*  experience,  the 
.following  refieftions  may,  perhaps,  faffice.  Were 
any  objeft  prcfented  to  us,  and  were  we  requijF- 
ed  to  pronounce  concerning  the  eifeft,  which 
will  rcfult  from  it,  without  confulting  paft  ob- 
fervation  ;  after  what  manner,  I  befeech  you,  muft 
the  mind  proceed  in  this  operation  ?  It  muft  in- 
vent or  imagine  fome  event,  which  it  afcribes  to 
the  objeft  as  its  efFeft;  and  it  is^plain  that  this 
invention  muft  be  entirely  arbitrary.  The  mind 
can  never  poffibly  find  the  efFeft  in  the  fuppof- 
ed caufe,  by  the  moft  accurate  fcrutiny  and  ex* 
amination.  For  the  efFeft  is  totally  different  from 
the  caufe,  and  confequently  can  never  be  difco- 
vered  in  it.  Motion  in  the  fecond  Billiard-baii 
is  a  quite    diftinft    event   from  motion  in  the 

.  firft; 
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firft. ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  one  to  ftfg- 
geft  the  fmalleft  hint  of  the  other.  A  (lone  or" 
piece  of  metal  raifed  into  the  air,  and  left  with- 
out any  Support,  immediately  falls  :  But  ta  i:on- 
fider  the  matter  ^  priori,  is  there  any  thing  we 
difcover  in  this  lituation,  which  can  beget  the 
idea  of  a  downward,  rather  than  an  upward,  or 
any  other  motion,  in  the  ftone  or  metal  ? 

And  as  .the  firft  imasjination  or  invention  of  a 
pSirticular  effeft,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  ar- 
bitrary, where  we  confult  not  experience  i  fo 
muft  we  alfo  efteem  the  fuppofed  tye  or  con- 
nexion between  the  caufe  and  efFeft,  which  binds 
them  together,  and  renders  it  impoflible,  that 
any  other  effeft  could  refult  from  the  operati- 
on of  that  caufe.  When  I  fee,  for  inftance,  a^ 
Billiard-ball  moving  in  a  ftraight  line  towards  ano- 
ther ;  even  fuppofe  motion  in  the  fccond  ball 
fhould  by  accident  be  fuggefted  ro  me,  as  the  re- 
fult pf  their  contaft  or  impulfe  i  may  I  not  con- 
ceive, that  a  hundred  different  events  might  as 
well  follow  from  that  caufe  ?  May  not  both  thefe 
balls  remain  at  abfolute  reft?  May  not  the, firft 
ball  return  in  a  ftraight  line,  or  leap  off  from  the 
fecond  in  any  line  or  direftiot)  ?  All  thefe  fup- 
pofitions  are  confiftent  and  conceivable.  Why 
then  fliould  we  give  the  preference  to  one,  which 
is  no  more  confiftent  or  conceivable  than  the 
reft?  AH  our  reafoning  ^  priori  will  never  be 
able  to  Ihew.  us  any  foundation  for  this  prefe- 
rence. 

In  a  word,  then,  every  effeft  is  a  diftinft  event 
from  its  caufe.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  difco- 
vered  in  the  caufe,  and  the  firft  invention  or  con- 
ception of  it,  a  priori,  muft  be  entirely  arbitrary. 
And  even  after  it  is  fuggefted,  the  conjunction  of  it 
with  the  caufe  muft  appear  equally  arbitrary;  fince 
there  are  always  many  other  efFedts,  which,  to 
rcafon,   muft  feem  fully  as  confiftent  and  natu- 

raL 
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ral.     In  vain,   therefore,  Ihould  we  pi*etcnd  to  de- 
tefttiine  any  fingie  event,   or  infer  any  caufe  or  ef- 
fect, without  the  aiEftance  of  obfervation  and  esc^ 
V  perience. 

Hence  we  may  difcovcr  the  reafon,  why  no  phi- 
lofopher,  who  is  rational  and  modeft,  has  ever 
pretended  to  alTign  the  ultimate  caufe  of  any  na- 
tural optration,  or  ta  fhow  diftinftly  the  adion  of 
that  ix>wcr,  which  produces  any  fingle  effedt  in  the 
univerfe.  It  is  confefled,  that  the  utmoft  effort 
of  human  reafon  is,  to  reduce  the  principles, 
produtflive  of  natural  phacnomena,  to  a  greater 
fimpiicity,  and  to  refolve  the  many  particular  ef- 
feAs  into  a  few  general  caufes,  by  means  of 
reafonings  from  analogy,  experience,  and  obfer- 
vation. But  as  to  the  caufes  of  thefe  general 
~  efFefts,  we  fbouldin  v^jn  attempt  their  difcove- 
ry  i  nor  fhall  we  ever  be  able  to  fatisfy  ourfelves, 
by  any  particular  explication  of  them.  Thefe 
ultimate  fprings  and  principles  are  totally  (hut 
lip  {torn  human  curiofity  and  enquiry.  Elafti- 
city,  gravity,  cohefion  of  parts,  communication 
of  motion  by  impulfe ;  thefe  are  probably  the 
ultimate  cau£ss  and  principles  which  we  ihall 
ever  difcover .  in  nature ;  and  we  may  eftccm 
ourfelvas  fulficicntiy  happy,  if,  by  accurate  en- 
quiry and  reafoning,  we  can  trace  up  the  par- 
ticular phaenomena  to,  or  near  to,  thefe  gene* 
ral  principles.  Thp  moft  perfed  philofophy  of 
the  natural  kind  only  ftaves  off  our  ignorance  a 
littk  longer:  As  perhaps  the  moft  pcrfed  phi- 
lofophy of  the  moral  or  metaphyfical  kind  ferves 
only  to  difcover' larger  portions  of  it*  Thus  the 
obfervation  of  human  blindnefs  and  weakncfs  is 
.  the  refult  of  all  philofophy,  and  meets  us,  at  eve- 
ry turn,  in  fpite  of  pur  endeavours  to  elude  or 
avoid  it.x 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  afliftance 
of  natyral  philofophy,   ever  able  to   remedy  this 

Vol.  IL  D  defcft. 
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defeft,    or  lead  us  into    the  knowledge  of  ulti^, 
mate  caufes>   by  all  that  accuracy,  of  reafonitvg^ 
for  which  it  is  fo  juftly  celebrated.      Every  part 
of  mixed   mathematics   proceeds    upon   the  fup- 
politJon,  that  certain  laws  are  eftablifhed  by  na- 
ture in  her  operations  ;  and  abftraft  reafonings  arcf 
employed,  either  to  aflift  experience  in  the  difco- 
very  of  thefe  laws>  or  to  determine  their  influence 
in  particular  inftances,  where  it  depends  upon  any 
precife ,  degree  of  diftance  and  quantity.     Thus, 
it  is  a  law  of  motion,   difcovered  by  experience, 
that  the  moment  or   force   of  any  body  in  po- 
tion is   in  the  compound   ratio   or  proportion  of 
its  folid    contents   and  its   velocity :    and   confe- 
quently,  that  a  fmall  force  may  remove  the  greateft 
weight,  if,  by  any'  contrivance  or  machinery*  we 
can  cncreafe  the  velocity  of  that  force,  fo  as   to 
make  it  an  overmatch   for  its :  antagonift.     Geo- 
metry alfifts  us  in  the  application  of  this  law,  by 
giving  us  the  juft  dimenfions  of  all  the  parts  ^nd 
figures,  which  can  enter  into  any  fpecies  of  ma- 
chine;   but  ftill    the  difcovery  of  the  law  itfelf 
is  owing  merely  to  experience,  and  all  the   ab- 
ftraft  reafonings  in  the  world  could   never  lead' 
us  one  ftep  towards  the  knowledge  ^  of  it.     When 
we  reafon  -^  priori^  and  conlider  merely  any  db- 
jeft  or  caufe^  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  indepen- 
dent of  all  obfervation,  it  never  could  fuggcft  to 
Us  the    notion  of    any   diftinft  objeft,    fuch    as 
its   effed:  5   much   lefs,    (hew   us   the    infeparable 
and  inviolable  connexion  between  them*     A  man 
muft  be  very  fagacious,    who    could   difcover  by 
reafbning,    that  cryftal  is  the  efFed:  of  heat,   and. 
ice  of  cold,  without   being    previoufly  acquaint* 
cd  with  the  operation   of  thefe  qualities. 


PART 
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But  we  have  not,  yet,  attained  any  tolerable 
fatisfaftion  with  regard  to  the  queftion  firft  pro- 
pofed.  Each  folution  ftill  gives  rife  to  a  new 
queftion  as  difficult  as  the  foregoing,  and  leaids 
us  on  to  farther  enquiries.  When  it  is  afked. 
What  is  the  nature  of  all  our  reafonings  concern^ 
ing  matter  of  fa£l  ?  the  proper  anfwer  feems 
to  be,  that  they. are  founded  on  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  eflFeft.  AVhen  again  it  is  afked.  What 
is  the  foundation  of  all  our  reafonings  and  conclufions 
concerning  that  relation  ?  it  may  be  replied  in  one 
word,  Experience.  But  if  we  flill  carry  on  our 
lifting  humour,  and  afk.  What  As  the  foundation  of 
all  conclufions  from  experience?  this  implies  a  ntw 
queftion,  which  may  be  of  more  difficult  folu- 
tion and  explication.  Philofophers,  that  give  them- 
felves  airs  of  fuperior  wifdom  and  fufficiency,  have 
a  hard  tafk,  when  they  encounter  perfons  of  in- 
quifitive  difpofitions,  who  pufh  them  from  every 
corner,  to  which  they  retreat,  and  who  are  fure  at 
lafl;^  to  bring  them  to  fome  dangerous  dilemma. 
The  belt  expedient  to  prevent  this  confufion,  is 
to  be  modelt  in  our  pretenfions  j  and  even  to  dif- 
cover  the  difficulty  ourfclves  before  it  is  objeft- 
ed  to  us.  By  this  means,  we  may  make  a  kind 
of  merit  of  our  very  ignorance. 

I  fhall  content  myfelf,  in  this  feftion,  with  an 
eafy  tafk,  and  fhall  pretend  only  to  give  a  ne- 
gative anfwer  to  the  queftion  here  propofed.  I 
fay  then,  that,  even  after  we  have  experience  of 
the  operations  of  caufe  and  effeft,  our  conclufi- 
ons from  that  experience  are  not  founded  on  rea- 
foning,  or  any  procefs  of  the  >underftanding.  This 
anfwer  we  muft  endeavour,  both  to  explain  and 
to  defend. 

Da  It 
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It  muft  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  h» 
kept  us  at  a  great  diftance.  from  all  her  fecrets, 
and  has  afforded  v»s  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
fupcrficial  qualities  of  objefts;  while  fhe  conceals 
from  us  thofe  powers  and  principles,  on  which  the 
influence  of  thefc  objeds  entirely  depends.  •  Our 
fenfes  inform  us  of  the  colour,  weight,  and  con* 
fiftence  of  bread;  but  neither  fenfe  nor  reafcMi 
can  ever  inform  us  of  thofe  qualities,  which  fit 
it  for  the  nourifliment  and  fiipport  of  a  human 
body.-  Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
a£tual  motion  of  bodies  ;  but  as  to  that  wonderful 
force  or  power,  which  would  carry  on  a  moving 
body  for  ever  in  a  concinired  change  of  place,  ajK$ 
which  bodies  never  lofe  but  by  coiwmunicating  it 
to  others  j  of  this  we  cannot  form  the  moft  diftant 
conception.  But  notwithftanding  this  ignorance 
©f  natural  powers  *  and  principles,  we  always  pre- 
fume, .  when  we  fee  like  fenfible  qualities,  that  they 
have  like  fccret  powers,  and  cxpeft,  that  eiBFe6ts>^ 
limilar  to  thofe  which  we  have  experienced,  will 
follow  from  them.  If  a  body  of  like  colour  and 
confiftence  with  that  bread,  which  we  have  for- 
merly cati  be  prefented  to  us,  we  rnake  no  fcruple 
of  repeating  the  experiment,  and  forefee,  with' 
certainty,  like  nouriihment  and  fupport.  Now 
this  is  a  procefs  of  the  mind  or  thought,  of  which 
I  would  willingly  know  the  foundation.  It  is  al- 
lowed on  all  hands,  that  there  is  no  known  con- 
nexion between  the  fcnfibk  qualities  and  the  fc- 
cret powers  ;  and  confequently,  that  the  mind  i% 
not  led  to  form  fuch  a  conclu6on  concerning  their 
conftanrand  regular  conjundtion,  by  any  thing 
which  it  knows  of  their -nature.  As  to  pafl:  £^- 
perienc^i   it  x:an  be  allowed  to  give  diretl  and'^^- 

'  tain 

*  The  word,  Power^  is  here  ufed  in  a  loofeand  popular  {eafe. 
The  more  accurate  explication  of  it  would  give  additional  ivi- 
4enc€  CO  this  argoment.    See  Se£l.  7. 
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iiti»  information  of  thofe  precife  objeAstonty,  and 
that  precife  period  of  time,  which  fell  under  its 
cognizance :    But  why  tl)is  experience  ihould  be 
extended   to  future  times,   and  to  other  obje£ts> 
which  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  *  only   in  ap- 
pearance fimilar;   this   is  the   mam   queftion   on 
which  I  would  infift*     The  bread,  which  I  formerly 
eat,  nouriihed  me ;  that  is^   a  body  of  fuch  fenfible 
qualities  was,.at  that  time,  endued  with  fecret  powers : 
But  docs   it  follow,   that  other  bread  muft  alfo 
nourifh  me   at  another  time,  and  that  like  fen^ 
fibie  qualities  muft  always  be  attended  with  like 
fecret  powers?  The  confequence  feems  no  wife ne-^ 
cefTary.     At  leaft,  it  muft  be  acknowledgedj  that 
there  is  h^re  a  conlequence  drawn  by  the  nriind  $ 
that  there  i^s  a  certain  Itep  taken ;  a  procefs  of 
thought,  and  an  inference,  which  wants  to  be  ex^* 
plained*     Thefe  two  propofitions  are  far  from  h6* 
ing  the  fame,  /  have  found  that  Juch  an  oijiH  ha^ 
aiwdys  been  attended  with  Jnfh  an  effe&y  gind  /  fore-^ 
Jee^   that  other  akjeifsy   which   are,    in  appearance^ 
Jimilary  wiil  he  attended  withjimilar  effe^s.     I  fball 
allow,  if  you  pleafe,  that  the  one  propofitipn  may 
jifftly  be  inferred  from  the  other :   I  know  in  fa6t^ 
that  it  always  is  inferred.     But  if  you  infift,  that 
the  inference  i$  made  by  a  chain  of  rcakfoning,  \ 
.defire  you  to  produce  that  reafoning. ,  The  con- 
nexion between  thefe. proportions  is  not  intuitive. 
There  is  required  artiedium,  which  may  enable  thie 
mind  to  draw  fuch  an  inference,  if  indeed  it  be 
drawn  by  reafoning  and  argument.      What  that 
medium  is,  I  muft  confefs^  pafles  my  apprehen- 
fioo  i  ^nd  it  is  incumbent  on  thofe  to  produce  it, 
who  aftert,  that  it  really  exifts, .  and  is  the  origin 
of  air  our  concluiions  concerning  msrtter  of  fad. 

This  negative  argument  muft  certainly,  in  pron- 
ceis  of  time,  become  altogether  convincing,  if 
many  penetrating  and  able  pbilofophers  fhall  turn 
th^ir  enquiries  this  way ;,  and  no  one  be  ever  able 

to 
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to  difcover  any  connefting  propofition  or  interme- 
diate ftcp,  which  fupports  the  underftanding  in 
this  conclufion.  But  as  the  qutfftion  is  yet  new, 
every'  reader  may  not  truft  fo  far  to  his  own  pene- 
tration, as  to  conclude,  becaufe  an  argument 
cfcapes  his  enquiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not 
really  exiftw  For  this  reafon  it  may  be  requifite  to 
venture  upon  a  more  difficult  talk ;  and  enume- 
rating all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  en-^ 
deavour  to  fhew,  that  none  of  them  can  afford 
fuch  an  argument. 

All  reafonings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 
namely  demonftrative  reafoning,  or  that  concern- 
ing relations  of  ideas,  and  moral  reafoning,  or 
that  concerning  matter  of  faft  and  exiftence.  That 
there  are  no  demonftrative  argumerits  in  the  cafe, 
feems  evident  j  fince  it  implies  no  contradiftion^ 
that  the  courfe  of  mature  may  change,  and  that 
an  objeft,  feemiiigly  like  thofe  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced, maybe  attended  with  different  or  con- 
trary effefts.  May  I  not  clearly  and  diftinftly 
fconceive,  that  a  body,  falling  frofn  the  clouds, 
and  which,  in  all  other  refpefts,  refembles  fnow, 
has  yet  the  tafte  of  fait  dr  feeling  of  fire?  Is 
there  any  more  intelligible  propofition  than  to  af- 
firm, that  all  the  trees  will  flourifli  in  December 
and  January,  and  decay  in  May  and  June  ?  Now 
whatever  is  intelligible,  and  can  be  diftindtly  con- 
ceived, implies  no  contradidHon,  and  can  never 
be  proved  falfe  by  any  demonftrative  ar^ment 
br  abftradl  rt^fbmng  a  priori^ 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  arguments  to 
put  truft  in  paft  experience,  and  make  it  the  ftan- 
dard  of  our  future  judgment,  thefe  arguments 
muft  be  probable  only,  or  fuch  as  regard  matter 
of  h&  and  real  exiftence,  according  to  the  divifi- 
on  above  mentioned.  But  that  there  is  no  argu- 
ment of  this  kind,  muft  appear,  if  our  explication 
of  that  fpecies  of  rcafcning  be  admitted  as  foUd 

and 
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and  fatisfaftory*  Wc  have  -faid,  that  all  argu^ 
ments  concerning  exiil«nce  are  founded  on  the  re- 
lation of  caufe  and  efFeA ;  that  our  knowledge  of 
that  relation  is  derived  entirely  from  experience ; 
and  that  all  our  experimental  conclufions  proceed  . 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  future  will  oe  con- 
formable to  the  paft.  To  endeavour^  therefore, 
the  proof  of  this  laft  fuppofition  by  probable  argu- 
mentS)  or  arguments  regarding  exiflence^  muil  be 
evidently  going  in  a  circle^  and  taking  that  for 
granted^  which  is  the  very  point  in  queftion. 

In  reality,  all  arguments  from  experience  are 
founded  an  the  fimilarity,  which  we  difcovcr  among 
natural  objedbs,  and  by  which  we  are  induced  to 
expeft  efFefts  fimilar  to  thofe,  which  wc  have  found 
to  follow  from  fuch  objefts.  And  though  none 
but  a  fool  or  madman  will  ever  pretend  to  difpute 
the  authority  of  experience,  or  to  rejeft  that  great 
guide  of  human  life  ^  it  may  furely  be  allowed  a 
philolbpher  to  have  fo  much  curiofity  at  leaft,  as 
to  examine  the  principle  of  human  nature,  which 
gives  this  mighty  authority  to  experience,  and 
makes  us  draw  advantage  from  that  fimilarity, 
which  nature  has  placed  anriong  difFereat  objefts. 
•From  caufes, ,  which  appear  fimiiar^  we  expeft 
fimilar  efFefts.  This  is  the  fum  of  all  our  experi- 
mental conclufions.  Now  it  feems  evident,  that,  if 
this  conclufion  were  formed  by  reafon,  it  would  be 
as  perfeft  at  firft,  and  upon  one  inftance,  as 
after  ever  fo  long  a  courfe  of  experience.  But 
the  cafe  is  far  otherwifc.  "Nothing  fo  like  a^ 
eggs  ;  yet  no  one,  on  account  of  this  appear- 
ing fimilarity,  expeds  the  faoxe  tafte  and  relifh 
in  all  of  them.  Tt  is  only  after  a  long  courfe 
of  jjniform  experiments  in  any  kind,  that  wc 
attain  a  firm  reliance  and  fecurity  with  regard 
to  a  particular  event.  Now  where  is  that  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning,  which,  from  ,one  inftance^ 
{Iravvs  a  conclufion,  fo  difiercnt  from  that  wHich 
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it  infers  from  a  hundred  inftances,  that  are  do** 
wjfe  different  from  that  fifigle  oac  ?  Thi$  ^ucf- 
tion  I  propofe  as  much  for  the  fake  of  infor- 
^iiation,  as  with  an  intention  of  raifing  difficul- 
ties. I  cannot  find,  I  cannot  knagine  any  fuch 
reafoning.  Biit  I  keep  my  mind  ftill  open  to  in- 
ftrudion,  if  any  one  will  voudhfafe  to  beilow  it  on 
me. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that,  from  a  number  of 
uniform  experiments,  we  infer  a  connexion  bc^ 
tween  the  fenlible  qualities  and  ^e  fecrct  powers; 
this,  I  muft  confefs,  feems  the  fame  difficulty^ 
couched  in  different  terms.  The  qucftion  flill 
recurs,  on  what  procefs  of  ,  argument  this  infe- 
fence  is  founded  ?  Where  is  the  medium, .  the  ia- 
terpofing  ideas,  which  join  propafition>  fo  "^^vf 
wide  or  each  other  ?  It  is  confeflfed,  that  the  co- 
lour, confiiiience,  and  other  fenfible  qualities  of 
bread  appear  not,  of  therafel ves,  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  the  fecret  powers  of  nourifhrnent  and 
fupport.  For  otherwifc  we  could  infer  thefe  fe- 
cret powers  from  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fen- 
fible qualities,  without  the  aid  of  experience; 
contrary  to  the  fentinaent  of  all  philofophers,  and 
contrary  to  plain  matter  of  faft.  Here  then  il 
our  natural  ftafe  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the 
powers  and  influence  of  all  objeds.  How  is  this  re- 
medied by  experience  I  It  only  fliews  us  a  num-^ 
ber  of  uniform  efFeds,  rcfultiog  from  certain  ob- 
jeds, and  teaches  us,  that  thofe  particular  ob- 
jeds, at  that  particular  time,  were  endowed  with 
ftich  powers  and  forces.  When  a  new  objed  en^- 
dowed  with  limilar  fenfible  qualitieis,  is  produc- 
ed, we  ^xpcd  fimilar  powers  and  forces,  and 
look  for  a  like  effed.  From  a  body  of  ^ike 
colour  and  confidence  with  bread,  we  exped 
like  nourifhment  and  fupport.  But  this  furely 
is  a  ftep  or  progrefs  of  the  mind,  which  wants 
to  be  explained.     When  a  man  fays,  /  have  founds 

in 
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SH  ail  faft  inftamesy  fucb  Jmfible  qualities  conJctHed 
with  fucb  Jecrtt  f  ewers :  And  then  he  fays,  fimilar 
Jenjible  qualities  will  always  be  conjoined  withjimilar 
Jecret.powers ;  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor 
are    thcfe  propofitions  in   any   refpeft   the  fame. 
You  fay  that  the  one  propofition  is  an  inference 
from  the  other.     But  you  muft  confefs  that  the  in- 
ference is  not  intuitive;  neither  is  it  demonffrt- 
tive :    Of  what  nature  is  it  then  ?  To  fay  it  is  ex- 
perimental, is  begging  the  queftion.     For  all  infe- 
rences from  experience  fuppofe,  as  thfcir  foundati- 
on, that  the  future  will   rcfembk  the  paft,   and 
that  fimilar  powers  will   be  conjoined  with -fimi- 
lar fenfihk  qualities.      If  there  be  any^  fufpicion, 
that  thcL  courie  of  nature  may  change,  and  that  the 
paft  may  be  no  rule  for  the  future,  all  experience 
becomes  ufeleis,  and  can  ^ve  rife  to  no  inference 
or  conclufion.      It  is  impoffible^   therefore,    that 
any  arguments  from  experience  can  prove  this  rc- 
(emblance.     Let  tfa^  courfe  of  things  be  allowed 
iiitherto  ever  fo  regular  j  that  alone,  without  fomc 
hew  argument  or  inference,  proves  not,  that,  for 
the  future,  it  will  continue  fo.     In  vain  do  yoti 
pretend  to  have  learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from 
your  paft  experience.     Their  fecret  nature,   and 
confequently  all  their  ef&6ts  and  influence,   may 
change,   without  any  change  in  their  fenfible  qua- 
lities.    This  happens  fomctimes,  and  with  regard 
to  fomc  objiefits :  Why  may  it  not  happen  always, 
and  with  regard  to  all  objefts  ?   What  logic^  what 
procefs  of  argument  fcjcures  you  againft  ^his.  fup- 
pofition  ?  My  pradli^,  you  fay,  refutes  my  doubt. 
But  you  miftake  the  purport  of  my  queftion.     As 
;an  «igent,  I  am  quite  fatisfied  in  the  point  5 .  but  as 
a  philoli>pher,  who  has  feme  (hare  of  curiofity,  I 
yiflW  not  fay  fcepticifm,  I  *  want  to  learn  the  foun-^ 
dation  of  this  inference.     No  reading,  no  enqui- 
ry ha^  yet  been  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or 
give  me  fatisfadion  in  a  matter  w  fuch  impor- 
tance. 
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tance;  Can  I  do  better  than  propofe  the  dilH-^ 
culty  to  the  public,  even  though>  perhaps,  I  havs 
fmall  Hopes  of  obtaining  a  folutiou?  We  fhall 
at  leaft,  by  this  means,  be  lenfible  of  our  ignor- 
ranee,  if  we  do  not  augment  our  knowledge. 
.'  I  ipuft  Gonfefs,  that  a  ma,n  is  guilty  pf  unpar- 
donable arrogance,  who  concludes,  becaufe  an  ar- 
gument has  efcaped  his  own  inveftigation,  that 
therefore  it  does  not  really  exill,  I  muft  alfo  con- 
fefs^  that  though  all  the  learned,  for  feveral  ages, 
iho'uld  have  employed  themfelves  in  fruitlefs  fearcK 
upon  any  fubjeft,  it  may  ftill,  perhaps,  be  ralh 
to  conclude  pofitively,  that  the  fubjeft  muft, 
therefore,  pali  all  human  conprebenfion.  Even 
though  We  examine  j^U  the  fources  of  our  knovif-. 
ledge,' and  conclude  them  unfit  for  fuch  a  fub- 
jeft,  there  may  ftill  remain  a  fafpicion,  that  the 
enumeration  is  not  compleat,  or  the -examination 
hot  accurate.  But  with  regard  to  the  prefent  fub- 
jeft,  there  are  fome  confiderations,  which  feem  to 
remove  all  thi^  accufatiqn  qf  arrogance  or  fufpici- 
on  of  miftake.  ^ 

It  is  certain,  that  the  tnoft  ignorant  and  ftupid 
peafants,  nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beafts,  im? 
prove  by  experience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  na- 
tural objedts,  by  obferving  the  efFedts^  which  rcr 
fult  from  them.  When  a  child  has  felt  the  fen- 
fation  of  pain  from  touching  the  flame  of  a  candle^ 
he  will  bje  careful  not  to  put -his  hand  near  any 
candle;  but  will  expeft  a  fimilar  efFed  from  ^ 
caufe,  which  is  fimilar  in  its  fenfible  qualities 
and  appearance.  If  you  affert,  therefore,  that  the 
underftanding  of  the  child  is  led  info  this  conclu- 
fion  by  any  procefs  of  argument  or  ratiocinati- 
on, I  may  juftly  require  you  to  produce  that 
argument  5  nor  have,  you  any  pretence  to  refufe 
fo  equitable  a  demand.  You  cannot  fay,  that 
the  argument  is  abftrufe,  and  may  pofCible  ef- 
cape  your,  enquiry;  fince  you  confefs,  that  it. is 
:  obvious 
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pbvious  to  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant.  If  you 
hefitate,  therefore,  a  moment^  or  if,  after  reflecr 
tjon,  you  produce  any  intricate  or  profound  ar- 
gument, you,  in  a  manner,  give  up  the  queftion, 
and  confefs,  that  it  is  not  reafoning  which  engages 
us  to  fuppofe  the  pad  refembling  the  future,  ancj 
to  expeftfimilarefFefts  from  caufes,  which  are,  tp 
^ppear^oce,  fimilar.  This  is  the  proppfition  which 
I  intended  to  enforce  in  theprefent  fc^ion.  If  I  be 
fight,  I  pretendnot  to  have  made  any  mighty  difco- 
y.cry.  And  if  I  be  wrong,  I  miift  acknowledge 
myfelf  to  be  in'decd  a  very  backward  fcholar; 
jfince  I  cannot  now  difcover  an  argument,  which, 
)t  fcerns,  was  perfcftly  familiar  to  me,  Jong  bc-» 
forie  I  lyas  out  of  my  cradle. 
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Sceptical  Solution  of  tbefe  Doubts. 


PART      1. 

j[  HE  paffion  for  phil<>fo|rfiy,  like  that  for  re- 
l^giQn,  feems  liable  to  this  inconvenience^  that, 
though  it  aims  at  the  correftion  of  our  manners, 
and  extirpation  of  our  vices,  it  may  only  fcrve,  by 
imprudent  management,  to "  fofter  ^a  predominant 
inclination,  and  pu{h  the  mind,  with  more  deter- 
mined  refolution,  towards  that  fide,  which  alrea<- 
dy  draws  too  mucb^  by  the  biafs  and  propenfity  of 
the  natural  temper.  It  is  certain,  that,  while  we 
afpire  to  the  magnanimous  firmnefs  of  the  philolb- 
phic  fage,  and  endeavour  to  confine  our  pleafures 
altogether  within  our  own  minds^,  we  may,  at  laft, 
render  our  phildbphy  like  that  of  EpiAetus,  and 
other  Stoics y  only  a  more  refined  fyfkem  of  felfifh- 
nefs,  and  rcafon  ourfelves  out  of  all  virtue,  as  well 
as  fociaLenjoymeiit.  While  we .  ftudy  with  atten-^ 
tion  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and  turn  all  our^ 
thoughts  towards  the  empty  and  tranfitory  nature 
of  riches  ami  honours,  we  are,  perhaps,  all  the 
while,  iiattering  our  natural  indolence,  which, 
hating  the  buftle  of  the  world,  and  drudgery  6f 
bufineis,  feeks  a  pretence  of  reafon,  to  gi^e  itfelf 

a  full 
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a  full  ^nd  uncontrouled  indulgence.  There  is> 
however,  one  fpecies  of  philofophy,  which  feems 
little  liable  to  this  inconvenience^  and  that  becaufe 
it~ftrikes  in  with  ho  diforderly  paflioh  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  nor  can  mingle  itfelfwith  any  natural 
afFeftion  or  propenfity ;  and  that  Is  the  Academic 
dr  Sceptical  philofophy.  The  academics  always 
talk  of  doubt  and  fi^fpenfe  of  judgment,  df  darlger 
in  hafty  determinations,  of  confining  to  very  nar- 
row bounds  the  enquiries  of  the  underftanding, 
and  of  renouncing  all  fpeculatians  which  lie  not 
within  the  limits  of  coihmort  Jife  and  practice. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  contrary  than 
fuch  a  philofophy  to  the  fupine  indolence  of  the 
mind^  its  ram  arrog^nc0,'  its  lofty  pretenfions, 
and  its  fupcrftitious  credulity.  Every  paffion  is 
mortified  by  it,  except  the  love  of  truth ;  and  that 
paffion  never  is,  nor  can  be  carried  to  too  high  a 
degree.  It  is  furprifing,  therefore^  that  this  phi- 
Ipfophy,  which,  in  almoft  every  inftance,  muft  be 
harlnlefs  and  innocent,  Ihoyld  be  the  fubjeft  of  fo 
much  groundlefs  reproach  andobloquy.  But,  per- 
haps, the  very  circumftance,  which  renders  it  fo 
innocent,  is  what  chiefly  expofes  it  to  the  public 
hatred  and  refentment.  By  flattering  no  irregular 
paffion,  it  gains  few  partizans :  By  oppofing  fo  ma- 
ny vices  and  follies,  it  raifes  to  itfelf  abundance 
of  enemies,  who  ftigraatize  it  as  libertine,  pro- 
fane, and*  irreligiaps: 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philofophy,  while  it 
endeavours  to  limit  our  enquiries  to  common  life, 
ihould  ^ver  undermine  the  reafonings  of  common 
life,  and  carry  its  doubts  fo  far  as  to  deftroy  all 
aftion,  as  well  as  fpeculation.  Nature  will  always 
maintain  her  rights,  and  prevail  in^  the  end  over 
any  abftraft  reafoning  whatfoever.  Though  we 
ihould  conclude,  for  inftance,  as  in  the  foregoing 
fedion,  that,  in  all  reafonings  from  expericnpCj 
there  is  a  ftep  taken  by  the  mind,  which  is  not 

fup- 
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fupported  by  any  argument  or  procefs  of  the  un- 
'  dcrftanding  J  there  is  no  danger,  that  thefe  reafon* 
ings,  on  which  almoft  all  knowledge  depends j 
will  ever  be  afFcfted  by  fuch  a  difcovery.  If  the 
mind  be  not  engaged  by  argument  to  make  this 
Hep,  it  muft  be  induced  by  Ibme  other  principle 
of  equal  weight  and  authority ;  and  that  principle 
tvill  preferve  its  influence  as  long  as  human  na- 
ture remains  the  fame.  What  the  principle  is, 
may  well  be  worth  the  pairxs  of  enquiry. 

Suppofe  a  perfon,'  though  endowed  with  the 
ftrongeft  faculties  of  reafon  and  reflcclion,  to  be 
brought  on  a  fudden  into  this  world*;  he  would, 
indeed,  irnmediately,  obferve  a  a  continual  fuccef- 
fion  of  objefts,  and  one  event  follow  another ; 
but  he  would  not  be  able  to  difcover  any  thing 
farther.  H^  would  not,  at  firft,  by  any  reafoning, 
be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  caufe  and  effedt; 
fihce  the  particular  powers,  by  which  all  natural  ^ 
operations  are  performed,  never  appear  to  the 
fenfes;  nor  is, it  reafbnable  to  conclude,  merely 
becaufe  one  event,  in  one  inftance,  precedes  ano- 
ther, that  therefore  the  one  is  the  caufe,  the  other 
the  efFeft.  Their  conjunftion  may  be  arbitrary 
and  cafual.  There  may  be  no  reafon  to  infer 
the  extftence  of  one  from  the  appearance  of  the 
other.  And  in  a  word,  fuch  a  perfon,  without, 
rnore  experience,  could  never  employ  his  conjec- 
ture or  reafoning  concerning  any  matter  of  fa<5l, 
'or  be  afliircd  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  imme- 
diately prefent  to  his  memory  and  fenfes. 

Suppofe  again,  that  he  has  acquired  more  expe- 
rience, and .  has  lived  fo  long  in  the  world  as  to 
have  obferved  fimilar  objects  or  events  to  be  con*-- 
ftantly  conjoined  together ;  *  what  is  the  confe-. 
quence  of  this  experience  ?  He  immediately  in- 
;  fcrs  the  e^^iftcnce  of  one  objeQ:  from  the  appear- 

i  ance  of  the  ,othcr.     Yet   he  has  not,  by  all  his 

experience,    acquired  any   idea  or  knowledge  of 

the 
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the  fecret  power,  by'  which  the   objcft  produces 
the  other  j  nor  is  it,  by  any  procefs  of  reafoning, 
he  is  engaged  to  draw  this  inference.     But  ftill  he 
ifinds  himfeif  determined  to  draw  it :  And  though 
he  ihould  be  convinced,   that  his  underftanding 
has  no  part   in  the  operation,   he  would   never- 
thelefs  continue  in  the  fame  courie  of  thinking. 
There  is  Ibme  other  principle,  which   determines 
him  to  form  fuch  a  conclufion. 
•    This  principle  is  Cuftom  or  Habit,   .For  where- 
cver  the  repetition  of  any  particular  ad:  or  opera- 
tion, without  being  impelled  by  any  reafoning  or 
procefs  of  the  underftanding ;  we  always  fay,  that 
this  propchfity  is  the  efFeft  of  Cuftom.      By  em- 
ploying that  word,    we  pretend  not  to  have  gi- 
ven   the   ultinriiate  reafon   of  fuch    a    propenfity. 
We  only   point   out;  a   principle   of  human  na- 
ture,   which    is    univeffally    acknowledged,    and 
which  IS  well  known  by  its  efFefts.     Perhaps,  ^c 
can  pufh  our  enquiries  no,  farther.  Or  pretend  to 
give  the  caufe  of  this   caufc;  but  muft  reft  con- 
tented with  it    as   the   ultimate  principle,    which 
we  can  affign,  of  all  our  conclufions  from  expe- 
rience.    It  is  fufficient  fatisfaSion,  that  we  can  go 
fb  far;  without  repining  at  the  narrownefs  of  our. 
faculties,    becaufe  they   will   carry  us  no  farther. 
And  it  is  certain  we  here  advance  a  very  inteUi- 
gible  propofition  at  leaft,  if  not  a  true  one,,  when 
we  aflcrt,  that,  after  the  conftant  conjunfbidif  of 
two  objects,  heat  and  flame,  for  inftance>  weight 
and  folidity,  we  are  determined  by  cuftom  alone 
to  expeft  the    one  from   the  appearance  of  the 
other.     This  hypothefis  fcems  even  the  only  one, 
.  which  explains  the  difficulty,  v^hy  we  draw,  from 
a  thoufand  inftances,  an  inference,  which  we  are 
not  able  to  draw  from    one  inftance,  that  is,  in 
no  rcfpeft,  different  from  them.     Reafon  is  in- 
capable of  any  fuch  variation.     The  conclufions, 
which  it  draws  from  *  confidering  one  circle,   arc 
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the  fame  which  it  would  form  upon  furveying  all 
the  circles  in  the  univerfe.  But  no  man,  hav- 
ing ken  only  one  body  move  after  being  im- 
pelled by  another,  could  infer,  that  every  other 
body,  will  move  after  a  like  impulfe.  All  infer- 
ences from  ejcperience,  therefore,  are  efFefts  of 
cuftom,  not  of  reafoning  *. 

Cuftom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human 
life.  It  h  that  principle  alone,  which  renders 
our  experience  ufeful  to  us,  and  makes  us  ex- 
peft,  for  the  future,  a  fimilar  train  of  events 
with  thofe  which  have  appeared  in  the  paft. 
"Without  the  influence  of  cuftom,  we  fhpuld  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  faft,  beyond 
what  is  immediately  pfefent  to  the  memory  and 
fenfes.  We  Ihould  never  know  how  to  adjuft 
means  to  ends,  or  to  employ  our  natural  pow- 
ers in  the  produdtion  of  any  efFe£t.  There  would 
be  an  end  at  once  of  all  aftion,  as  well  as  of 
the  chief  part  of  fpeculation. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
though  our  coriclufions  from  experience  carry  us 
beyond  our  memory  and  fenfes,  and  aflure  us  of 
matters  of  fa6t,  which  happened  in  the  moft  dif- 
tant  places  and  moft  remote  ages ;  yet  fome  faft 
muft  always  be  prcfent  to  the  fenfes  or  memo- 
ry, from  whence  we  m^y  firft  proceed  in  draw- 
ing thefe  conclufions.  A  man,  who  fhould  find 
in  a  defert  country  the  remains  of  pompous  build- 
ings, would  conclude,  that  the  country  had,  in 
ancient  times,  been  cultivated  by  civilized  inha- 
bitants i  but  did  nothing  of  this  nature  occur  to 
him, .  he  could  never  form  fuch  an  inference. 
"  We  learn  the  events  of  former  ages  from  hifto- 
ry  5  but  then  we^  muft  perufe  the  volumes,  in 
which  this  inftruftion  is  contained,  and  thence 
carry  up  our  inferences  from  one  teftimony  to 
Vol.  II.  E  another, 

•  See  NOTE  [BJ. 
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another,  till  we  Arrive  at  the  eye-witncflcs  strfd 
fpeftators  of  thcfe  diftant  events.  In  a  word,  if 
we  proceed  not  upon  fonie  faft,  prefent  to  the 
memory  or  fenfes,  our  reafonings  would  be  mere- 
ly hypothetical ;  and  however  the  particular  links 
might  be  connefted  with  each  other,  the  whole 
chain  of  inferences  would  have  nothing  to  fup- 
port  it,  nor  could  we  ever,  by  its  means,  ar- 
rive at  the  knowledge  of  any  real  exiftence.  If 
1  afk,  why  you  believe  any  particular  matter  of 
faft,  which  you  relate,  you  mufl:  tell  me  fomc 
reafon ;  and  this  reafon  will  be  fome  other  faft, 
connefted  with  it.  But  as  you  cannot  proceed 
after  this  manner,  in  infinitum^  you  muft  at  laft 
terminate  in  fome  fadl,  which  is  prefent  to  your 
memory  or  fenfes ;  or  muft  allow  that  your  belief 
is  entirely  without  foundation. ' 

What  then  is  the  conclufion  of  the  whole  matter ; 
A  fimple  one  y  though,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  pret- 
ty remote  from  the  common  theoHes  of  philofo- 
phy.  All  belief  of  matter  of  faft  or  real  exiftence 
IS  derived  merely  from  fome  objeft,  prefent  to  the 
memory  or  fenfes,  and  a  cuftomary  conjunftibn 
between  that  and  fome  other  objeft.  Or  in  other 
words ;  having  found,  in  many  inftances,  that  any 
two  kinds  of  objefts,  flame  and  heat,  fnow  and 
cold,  have  always  been  conjoined  together. i  if 
flame  or  /now  be  prefented  anew  to  the  fenfes, 
the  mind  is  carried  by  ciiftom  to  expeft  heat  or 
cold,  and  to  believe ^  that  fjch  a  quality  does  ex- 
ift,  and  will  difcover  itfelf  upon  a  nearer  approach. 
This  belief  is  the  necefl^ary  refult  of  placing  the 
mind  in  fuch  circumftances.  It  is  an  operation  of 
the  foul,  when  we  are  fo  fituated,  as  unavoidable 
as  to  feel  the  paffion  of  love,  when  we  receive 
benefits  \  or  hatred,  when  we  meet  with  injuries. 
AU'thefe  operations  are  a  fpeeics  of  natural  in- 
iftinds,  which  no  reafoning  or  proceifs  of  the  thought 
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and  underftanding   is  able,  either  to  produce,  or 
to  prevent. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  very  allowable  for 
us  to  ftop  our'philofophical  refearches.  In  moft 
queftions,  we  can  never  make  a  fingle  ftep  farther; 
and  in  all  queftions,  we  muft  terminate  here  at 
laft,  after  our  moft  reftkfs  and  curious  enquiries. 
But  ftill  our  curiofity  will  be  pardonable,  per- 
haps commendable,  if  it  carry  us  on  to  ftill  far* 
ther  refearches,  and  'make  us  examine  more  accu- 
rately the  nature  of  this  belief ,  and  of  the  cuftcma^ 
ry  conjunSfion^  whence  it  is  derived.  By  this  means 
we  may  meet  with  fome  explications  and  analogies, 
that  will  give  fatisfaftion ;  at  leaft  to  fuch  as  love 
the  abftraft  fciences,  and  can  be  entertained  with 
fpeculations,  which,  however  accurate,  may  ftill  re- 
tain a  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  As  to 
readers  of  a  different  tafte ;  the  remaining  part  of 
fhis  feftion  is  not  calculated  for  them,  and  the  fol- 
lowing enquiries  may  well  be  underftood,  though 
it  be  neglefted. 

PART      II. 

Nothing  is  more  free  than  the  imagination  of 
man ;  and  though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original 
ftock  of  ideas,  furnifhed  by  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal fenfes,  it  has  unlimited  power  of  mixing, 
compounding,  feparating,  and  dividing  thefe  ideas, 
in  all  the  varieties  of  fiftion  and  vifion.  It  can 
feign  a  train  of  events,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
reality,  afcribe  to  them  a  particular  time  and  place^ 
conceive  them  as  exiftent,  and  paint  them  out  ta 
itfelf  with  every  circumftance,  that  belongs  to  any 
hiftorical  faft,  which  it  believies  with  the  greateft 
certainty.  Wherein,  therefore,  confifts  .the  differ- 
ence between  fuch  a  fiftion  and  belief?  It  lies  not 
merely  in  any  peculiar  idea,  which  is  annexed  to 
fuch  a  conception  as  commands  our  afTent,  and 
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which  is  wanting,  to  every  known  fiftion.  For  as 
the  mind  has  authority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could 
voluntarily  annex  this  particular  idea  to  any  fi&ion, 
and  confequently  be  able  to  believe  whatever  it 
pleafes ;  contrary  to  what  we  find  by  daily  experi- 
ence. We  can,  in  our  conception,  join  the  head 
of  a  man  to  the  body  of  a  horfe  ;  but  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  believe,  that  fuch  an  animal  has  ever  really 
cxifted. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between 
JiEtion  and  belief  lies  in  fome  fentiment  or  feeling, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former, 
and  which  depends  not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  com- 
manded at  pleafure.  It  mull  be  excited  by  nature, 
like  all  other  fentiments ;  and  mufl:  arife  from  the 
particular  fituation,  in  which  the  mind  is  placed  at 
any  particular  junfture.  Whenever  any  objeft  is 
prefented  to  the  memory  or  fenfes,  it  immediately, 
by  the  force  of  cuftom,  carries  the  imagination  to 
conceive  that  objeft,  which  is  ufually  conjoinedT  to 
it  J  and  this  conception  is  attended  with  a  feeling 
or  fentiment,  different  from  the  loofe  reveries  of 
the  fancy.  In  this  confifls  the  whole  nature  of  be- 
lief. For  as  there  is  no  matter  of  faft  which  we  be- 
lieve fo  firmly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  contra- 
ry, there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  con- 
ception alTented  to,  and  that  which  is  rejefted,  were 
it  not  for  fonnie  fentiment,  which  diftinguifhes  the 
one  from  the  other.  If  I  fee  a  billiard-ball  moving 
towards  another,  on  a  fmooth  table,  I  can  eafily 
conceive  it  to  (lop  upon  contaft.  This  conception 
implies  no  contradiftion  \  but  ftill  it  feels  very  dif-* 
ferently  from  that  conception,  by  which  I  reprefent 
to  myfelf  the  impulfe,  and  the  communication  of 
motion  from  one  ball  to  another. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  this  fentiment, 

we  fhould,  perhaps,  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  an 

impoffible  talk;  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  we  fhould 

ende»ivour  to  define  the  feeling  of  cold  or  paffion  of 
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anger,  to  a  creature  who  nevpr  had  any  experience 
]  of  thefe  fentiments.     Belief  is  the  true  and  proper 

name  of  this  feeling ;  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  lofs  t6 
know  the  meaning  of  that  term;  becaufe  every  man 
is  every  moment  confcious  of  the  fentiment  repre- 
fented  by  it.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper 
to  attempt  a  defcription  of  this  fentiment ;  in  hopes 
we  may,  by  that  means,  arrive  at  fome  analogies, 
which  may  afford  a  more  perfeft  explication  of  it. 
I  fay  then,  that  belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid, 
lively,  forcible,  firm,  fteady  conception  of  an  ob- 
jeft,  than  what  the  imagination  alone  is  ever  able 
to  attain.  This  variety  of  terms,  which  may  feem 
fo  unphilofophical,  is  intended  only  to  exprefs  that 
aft  of  the  mind,  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is 
taken  for  fuch^,  more  prefent  to  us  than  fiftions, 
caufes  them  tb/jl^eigh  more  in  the  thought,  and 
gives  them  a  Jte>erior  influence  on  the  pailions  and 
imagination,  f^ Provided  we  agree  about  the  thing, 
it  is  needlefs  to  difpute  about  the  terms.  The  ima- 
gination has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas,  and 
can  join  and  mix  and  vary  them,  in  all  the  ways 
poflible.  It  may  conceive  fiftitious  objeds  with  all 
the  circumftances  of  place  and  time.  It  may  fet 
them,  in  a  manner,  before  our  eyes,  in  their  true 
colours,  jufl  as  they  might  have  exifled.  But  as 
it  is  impofSble,  that  this  faculty  of  imagination  can 
ever,  of  itfelf,  reach  belief,  it  is  evident,  that  be- 
lief confifls  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  order  of 
ideas,  but  in  the /»<?»»^r  of  their,  conception,  and  in 
thtix  feeling^to  the  mind.  I  confefs,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  perfc6tly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner 
of  conception.  We  may  niake  ufe  of  words,  which 
exprefs  fomething  near  it.  But  its  true  and  proper 
name,  as  we  obferved  before,  is  beliefs  which  is  a 
term,  that  every  one  fufficiently  underflands  in 
common  life.  And  in  philofophy,  we  can  go  no 
farther  than  alTert,  that  belief  is  fomething  felt  by 
the  mind,  which  diftinguifhes  the  idea?  of  the  judg- 
ment 
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ment  from  the  fiftions  of  the  imagination.  It 
gives  them  more  weight  and  influence;  makes  them 
appear  of  greater  importarfce ;  inforces  themjn  tlie 
mind  ^  and  renders  them  the  governing  principle 
of  our  aftions.  I  hear  at  prefent,  for  inltance,  a 
perfon's  voice,  \Yith  whom  I  am  acquainted;  and 
the  found  comes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  im-' 
preflion  of  my  fenfes  immediately  conveys  my: 
thought  to  the  perfon,  together  with  ail  the  fur- 
rounding  objefts,  I  paint  them  out  to  myfelf  as 
exifting  at  prefent,  with  the  fame  qualities  and  re- 
lations, of  which  I  formerly  knew  them  polTefled. 
Thefe  ideas  take  fafter  hold  of  my  mind,  than  ideas, 
of  an  enchanted  caftle.  They  are  very  different  to 
the  feeling,  and  have  a  much  greater  influence  of 
every  kind,  either  to  give  pleafure  or  pain,  joy  or 
forrow.  ^ 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  wholcxompafs  of  this 
doftrine,  and  allow,  that  the  fentim'ent  of  belief  is 
nothing  but  a  conception  more  intenfe  and  fl:eady 
than  what  attends  the  mere  fiftions  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  that  this  manner  of  conception  arifes  from 
a  cuftomary  conjunftion  of  the  objedt  with  fome- 
thing  prefent  to  the  memory  or  fenfes :  I  believe 
that  it  will  not  be  difficult,  upon  thefe  fuppofitions^ 
to  find  other  operations  of  the  mind  analogous  to  it> 
and  to  trace  up  thefe  phasnomena  to  principles  Hilt 
more  general-  , 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  nature  has  efta- 
blifhed  connexions  among  particular  ideas,  and  that 
no  fooner  one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it 
introduces  its  correlative,  and  carries  our  attention 
towards  it,  by  a  gentle  and  infenfible'  movement.' 
Thefe  principles  of  connexion  or  afTociation  we  have 
reduced  to  three,  namely,  Refemblancdj  Contiguityy 
and  Caufatiofiy  whighare  the  only  bonds,  that  unittf 
our  thoughts  together,  and  beget  that  regular 
train  of  refleftion  or  difcourfe,  which,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  takes  place  among  all  mankind. 
"'  '  '        Now 
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Now  here  arifes  a  queftion,  on  which  the  folution 
of  the  prefent  difficulty  will  depend.  Does  it  hap- 
pen, in  all  thefe  relations,  that,  when  one  of  the 
objefts  is  prefented  to  the  fenfes  or  memory,  the 
mind  is  not  only  carried  to  the  conception  of  the 
correlative,  but  reaches  a  fteadicr  and  ftronger  con* 
ception  of  it  than  what  otherwife  it  would  have  been 
able  to  attain  ?  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  that 
belief,  which  arifes  from  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
cfFeft.  And  if  the  cafe  be  the  fame  with  the  other 
relations  or  principles  of  affociation,  this  may  be 
eftabliihed  as  a  general  law,  which  takes  place  in 
all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  obferve,  as  the  firfl:  expe- 
riment to  bur  prefent  purpofe,  that,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pifture  of  an  abfent  friend,  our 
idea  of  him  is  evidently  enlivened  by  the  refemblance, 
and  that  every  paffion,  which  that,  idea  occadons, 
whether  of  joy  or  forrow,  acquires  new  force  and 
vigour.  In  producing  this  efFeft,  there  concur 
both  a  relation  and  a  prefent  iniprefllon.  Where 
the  pifture  bears  him  no  refemblance,  at  leaft  was^ 
not  intiended  for  him,  it  never  fo  much  as  cohveys 
our  thought  to  him :  And  where  it  is  abfent,  as 
well  as  the  perfon  ;  though  the  mind  may  pafs  from 
the  thought  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  j  it  feels 
its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enlivened  by 
that  traiifition.  We  take  a  pleafure  in  viewing  the 
pifture  of  a  friend,  when  it  is  fet  before  us  s  but 
when  it  is  removed,  rather  chufe  to  confider  him 
direftly,  than  by  refleftion  in  an  image,  which  is 
equally  diftant  and  obfcure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
may  be  confidered  as  inftances  of  the  fame  nature. 
The  devotees  of  that  fuperftition  ufually  plead  in  ex-  , 
cufe  for  the  mummeries,  with  which  they  are  upbraid- 
ed, that  they  feel  the  good  effeft  of  thofe.  external 
motions,  and  poftures,  ^nd  actions,  in  enlivening 

their 
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their  devotion  and  quickening  their  fervour,  which 
ptherwife  would  decay,  if  direfted  entirely  to  dif- 
tant  and  immaterial  objefts.  We  fhadow  out  the 
objefts  of  our  faith,  fay  they,  in  fenfible  types  and 
images,  and  render  them  more  prefent  to  us  by  the 
immediate  prefence  of  thefe  types,  than  it  is  poffi- 
ble  for  us  to  do,  merely  by  an  intelleftual  view 
arid  contemplation.  Senfible  objects  have  always 
a  greater  influence  on  the  fancy  than  any  other; 
and  this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  thofe 
ideas,  to  which  they  are  related,  and  which  they 
refemble.  I  fhall  only  infer  from  thefe  praftices, 
and  this  reafoniitg,  that  the  efFeft  of  refemblance 
in  enlivening  the  ideas  is  very  common  j  and  as  in 
every  cafe  a  refemblance  and  a  prefent  imprefllon 
muft  concur^  we  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  ex- 
periments to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciple. 

We  may  add  force  to  thefe  experiments  by  others 
of  a  different  kind,  in  confidering  the  effecls  of 
contiguity  as  well  as  of  refemblance.  It  is  certain, 
that  diftancc  diminifhes  the  force  of  every  idea,  and 
that,  upon  our  approach  to  any  objeft^  though  it 
does  not  difcover  itfelf  to  our  fenfes;  it  operates 
upon  the  mind  with  an  influence,  which  imitates  an 
immediate  imprefllon.  The  thinking  on  any  objefl: 
readily  tr^nfports  the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous; 
but  it  is  only  the  aftual  prefence  of  an  objeft,  that 
.tranfports  it  with  a  fuperior  vivacity.  When  I  am 
,a  few  miles  from  home,  whatever  relates  to  it 
touches  me  more  nearjy  than  when  I  am  two  hun- 
i  dred  leagues  difl:ant ;  though  even  at  that  diflianee 
jthe  refleding  on  any  thing  in  th^  neighbourhood 
of  my  friends  or  family  naturally  prodgces  an  idea 
of  them.  But  as  in  this  latter  cafe,  both  the  ob- 
je<Sls  of  the  mind  are  ideas;  notwithfl:anding  there 
is  an  eafy  tranfition  between  them;  that  tranfition 
alone  is  not  abl6  to  give  a  fuperior  vivacity  to  any 
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\  of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  fome  immediate  fanpref- 

fion  *. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  ciaufatiOn  has  the  fame  in- 
fluence as  the  other  two  relations  of  refemblaricc 
and  contiguity.  Superftitious  people  are  fond  of 
the  rcliques  of  faints  and  holy  men,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  they  feek  after  types  or  images,  in  or* 
der  to  enliven  their  devotion,  and  give  them  a  nriore 
intimate  and  ftiong  conception  of  thofe  exemplary 
lives,  which  they  defire  to  imitate.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  one  of  the  belt  rcliques,  which  a  devotee 
could  procure,  would  be  the  handy  work  of  a  faint; 
and  if  his  cloaths  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  this  li^ht,  it  is  becaufe  they  were  once  at 
his  difpofal,  and  were  moved  and  afFefted  by  him ; 
in  which  refpeft  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  imper- 
feft  effefts,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  fhorter 
chain  of  confequfnces  than  any  of  thofe,  by  which 
we  learn  the  reality  of  his  exiftence. 

Suppofe,  that  the  fon  of  a  friend,  who  had  been 
long  dead  or  abfeht,  were  prefented  to  lis ;  it  is 
evident,  that  this  obje<5t  would  inftantly  revive  its 
correlative  idea,  and  recal  to  our  thoughts  all  paft 
intimacies  and  familiarities,  in  more  lively  colours 

than 

•  'f  Naturane  nobis,  inquit,  datum  dicain,  an  crrore  quo- 
'^  dam,  at,,  cum  ea  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos 
<'  viros  acceperimus  multum  eife  verfaios,  magis  moveamar^ 
<<  quam  iiquando^eordm  jpforum  aut  fada  audiamus  aat  fcrip- 
«'  turn  aliquod  legamus  ?  Velut  ego  nunc  moveor.  Venic 
*'  enim  mihi /Platonis  in  mentem>  quern  accepimus  pri- 
"  mum  hic  difputare  folituih  :  Cujus  etiam  illi  hortuli  propiil- 
**  qui  non  memoriam  foium  mihi  afFerant,  fed  ipfum  viden- 
"tur  in  confpeftu  meo  hic  ponere.  Hic  Speusip^us,  hic 
^«'  Xenocrates,  hic  ejus  auditor  Polemo  ;  cujus  ipfa  ilia 
*^  feflio  fait,  quam  videamus.  Equidem  etiam  curiam  ndf- 
*'  tram  Hostjliam  dico,  non  hanc  novam,  quae  mihi  minOr 
«  efle  videtor  poftquam  eft  major,  folebatpi  intuens,  S^ciPto* 
*'  NEM,  Catonem>  ItMhixju,  nofbum  vero  in  primis  avum 
<'  cogitare.  Tanta'vis  admonitibnis  eft  in  lods  ;  ut  non  fine 
''  caufa  ex  his  memorise  deduda  fit  difciplina/'  CxcfiRo 
de  finibus.     Lib.  v.' 
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than  tlicy  would  otherwife  have  appeared  to  U5f 
This  is  another  phsenonmenon,  which  feems  to  prove 
the  principle  above-nnentioned. 

We  n[>ay  obferve,  that,  in  thefe  phsenomena,  the 
belief  of  the  correlative  objeft  is  always  prefup- 
pofed  i  without  which  the  relation  could  have  no 
effeft.  The  influence  of  the  pidure  fuppofes,  that 
we  ^^//Vw  our  friend  to  have  once  exifted.  Con- 
tiguity to  home  can  never  excite  our  ideas  of  home, 
tanlefs  we  believe  that  it  really  exifts.  Now  I  affert, 
that  this  belief,  where  it  reaches  beyond  the  me- 
mory or  fenfes,  is  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  arifes 
from  fimilar  caufes,  with  the  tranfition  of  thought 
and  yrvacity  of  conception  here  explained*  When 
I  throw  a  piece  of  dry  wood  into  a  fire,  my  mind 
is  immediately  carried  to  conceive,  that  it  augments, 
not  extinguifhes  the  flame.  This  tranfition  of 
thought  from  the  caufe  to  the  efftft  proceeds  not 
from  reafon.  It  derives  its  oriorin  altogether  from 
cuftom  and  experience.  And  as  it  firft  begins  from 
an  objeft,  prefent  to  the  fenfes,  it  renders  the  ide^ 
or  conception  of  flame  more  ftrong  and  lively  than 
^ny  l0ofe,  floating  reverie  of  the  imagination.  That 
idea  arifes  immediately.  The  thought  moves  in- 
Aantly  towards  it,  and  conveys  to  it  all  that  force 
bf  conception,  which  is  derived  from  the  imprelfi- 
on  prefent  to  the  fenfe^.  When  a  fwpf d  is  levelled 
at  my  breafl,  does  not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain 
ftrike  me  more  ftrongly,  than  when  a  glafs  of  wine 
is  prefented  tome,  even  though  by  accident  this 
ideafhould  occur  after  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
objeft?  But  what  is  there  ir^  this  whole  matter  to 
caufe  fuch  a  ttrong  conception,  except  only  a  pre- 
fent objeft  and  a  cuflomary  tranfition' to  the  idea 
of  another  pbje<5J:,  which  we  havie  been  accuftomed 
to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  in  all  our  conclufions  concern- 
ing matter  of  faft  and  exiftence^  and  it  is  a  fatif- 
faftion  to  find  fome  analogies,  by  which  it  may  be 

explained. 
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.explained.  The  txanfition  from  a  prcfcnt  objcfl: 
does  in  all  cafes  give  ftrcngth  and  folidity  to  the  re- 
lated idea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-cftablifiied  harmo- 
ny between  the  courfc  of  nature  and  the  fiicccffion 
of  our  ideas ;  and  though  the.  powers  and  forces, 
by  which  the  former  is  governed,  be  wholly  un-» 
known  to  U3i  yet  our  thoughts  and  conceptions 
have  ftill,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  fame  .train  with 
the  other  works  of  nature.  Cuftom  is  that  princi- 
ple, by  which  this  correfpondence  has  been  effefted; 
fo  neceflary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  fpecies,  and 
the  regulation  of  ourconduft,  in  every  circumftancc 
and  occurrence  of  human  life.  Had  not  the  pre- 
fence  of  an  objeft  inftantly  excited  the  idea  of  thofc 
objefts,  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  know- 
ledge muft  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  fphere 
of  *our  memory  and  fenfes ;  and  we  Ihould  hever 
have  been  able  to  adjuft  means  to  ends,  or  employ 
our  natural  powers,  either  to  the  producing  pf  good, 
or  avoiding  of  evil.  Thofe,  who  delight  in  the  dif- 
covery  and  contemplation  o(  final  caufes,  have  here 
ample  fubjeft  to  employ  their  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. 

I  fhall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the 
foregoing  theory,  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind, 
by  which  we  infer  like  efi^efts  from  like  caufes,  and 
vice  verfuy  is  fo  eflcntial  to  the  fubfiftence  of  all  hu- 
man creatures,  it  is  not  probable,  that  it  could  be 
trufted  to  the  fallacious  deduftions  of  our  reafon, 
which  is  flow  in  its  operations  j  appears  not,  in  any 
degree,  during  the  firft  years  of  infancy;  and  at 
heft  is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life,  ex- 
tremely liable  to  error  and  miftake.  It  is  more 
confonxjable  to  the  ordinary  wifdom  of  nature  to 
iecure  fo  neceflTary  an  aft  of  the  mind,  by  fome  in- 
ftinft  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may  be  infal- 
lible in  its  operations,  may  difcover  itfelf  at  the 
firft  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be 

independent 
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independent  of  all  the  laboured  dedujftions  of  the 
underftanding.  As  nature  has  taught  us  the  ufe  of 
our  limbs,  without  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the 
mufcles  and  nerves,  by  which  they  areaftuated ;  fo 
has  ftie  implanted  in  us  an  inftinft,  which  carries 
forward  the  thought  in  a  corrtfpondent  courfe  to 
thit  which  flie  has  eftablilhed  among  external  ob- 
jects 5  thbugh  we  are  ignorant  of  thofe  powers  and 
forcfes,  on  which  this  regular  courfe  and  fucceffion 
of'  bbjfefts  totally  depends. 
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Of  P  R  O  B  A  B  I  L  I  T  Y*. 

^'   I"  \ 

A  HOUGH  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  Chance 
in  the  worlds  our  ignorance  of  the  real  caufe 
of  any  event  has  the  fame  influence  on  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  begets  a  like  fpecies  of  belief 
or  opinion.. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  ariies 
from  a  fuperiority  of  chances  on  any  fide;  and 
according  as  this  fuperiority  encreafes,  and  fur- 
paflTes  the  oppofite  chances,  the  probability  re- 
ceives a  proportionable  encreafe,  and  begets  ftill 
a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  aflent  to  that  fide, 
in  which  we  difcover  the  fuperiority.  If  a 
dye  were  marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of 
fpots  on  four  fides,  and  with  another  figure  or 
number  of  fpots  on  the  two  remaining  fides,  it 
would  be  more  probable,  that  the  former  would 
turn  up  than  the  latter;  though,  if  it  had  a  thou- 
fand  fides  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  and  only- 
one  fide  different,  the  probability  would  be  muck 
higher,  and  our  belief  or  expectation  of  the  event 

more 

*  Mr.  Locke  divides  all  arguments  into  demonftrative  and 
probable.  In  this  view,  we  muft  fay,  that  it  is  only  probable 
all  men  mull  die," or  that  the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow.  But  to 
conform  our  language  more  to  common  ufe,  we  ought  to  divide 
arguments  into  demonftrationsy  proofs,  and  probabilities.  By 
proofs  meaning  fuch  arguments  from  experience  as  leave  not 
roon^  for  doubt  or  oppofition. 
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more  fteady  and  fecure.  This  procefs  of  the 
thought  or  reafoning  may  fcem  trivial  and  ob- 
vious; but  to  thofe  i^ho  confidcr  it  more  narrowly, 
it  may,  perhaps,  afford  matter  for  curious  fpe- 
culation. 

It  feems  evident,  that,  when  the  mind  looks 
,  forward  to  difcover  the  event,  which  rhay  refult 
from  the  throw  of  fuch  a  dye,  it  confiders  the 
turning  up  of  each  particular  fide  as  alike  proba- 
ble; and  this  is  the  very  nature  of  chance,  to  ren- 
der all  the  particular  events,  comprehended  in  it, 
entirely  equal.  But  finding  a  greater  number  of 
fides  concur  in  the  one  event  than  in  the  other, 
the  mind  is  carried  more  frequently  to  the  event, 
and  meets  it  oftener,  in  revolving  the  various  pof- 
fibilities  or  chances,  on  which  the  ultimate  refuh 
depends.  This  concurrence  of  fcveral  views  in 
one  particular  event  begets  immediately,  by  an 
inexplicable  contrivance  of  nature,  the  fentiment 
of  belief,  and  gives  that  event  the  advantage  over 
its  antagonift,  which  is  fupported  by  a  fmaller 
number  of  views,  and  recurs  lefs  frequently  to  the 
mind.  If  we  allow,  that  belief  is  nothing  but  a 
firmer  and  ftrongcr  conception  of  an  objeft  than 
what  attends  the  mere  fiftions  of  the  imagination, 
this  operation  mayi  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
accounted  for.  The  concurrence  of  thefe  feveral 
views  or  glimpfes  imprints  the  idea  more  ftrongly 
on  the  imaginations  gives  it  fuperior  force  and 
vigour;  renders  its ''influence  on  the  paflions  and 
afFefftions  more  fenfible;  and  in  a  word,  begets 
that  reliance  or  fecurity,  which  conftitutes  the  na- 
ture of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  probability  of 
caufes,  as  with  that  of  chance.  There  are  fome 
caufes,  which  are  entirely  uniform  and  conftant 
in  producing  a  particular  effedt ;  and  no  inftancc 
has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any  failure  or  irregula- 
rity in  their  operation.     Fire  has  always  burned, 

and 
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and  water  fufFocated  every  human  creature:  The 
produftion  of  motion  by  impulfe  and  gravity  is 
an  univerfal  law,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of 
no  exception.  But  there  are  other  caufe^,  which 
have  been  found  more  irregular  and  uncertain; 
nor  has  rhubarb  always  proved  a  purge,  or  opium 
a  foporific  to  every  one,  who  has  taken  thefe  me- 
dicines. It  is  true,  when  any  caufe  fails  of  pro- 
ducing its  ufual  efFeft,  philofophers  afcribe  not  this 
to  any  irregularity  in  nature;  but  fupppfe,  that 
fome  fccret  caufes,  in  the  particular  ftrufture  of 
parts,  have  prevented  the  operation.  Our  reafon- 
ings,  however,  and  conclufions  concerning  the 
event  are  the  fame  as  if  this  principle  had  no  place. 
Being  determined  by  cuftom  to  transfer  the  pad 
to  the  future,  in  all  our  inferences;  where  the  pafl 
has  been  entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  expeft 
the  event  with  the  greateft  aflurance,  and  leave 
no  room  for  any  contrary  fuppofition.  But  where 
different  efFeds  have  been  found  to  follow  from 
caufes,  which  are  to  appearance  exactly  fimilar,  all 
thefe  various  efFedls  muft  occur  to  the  mind  in 
transferring  the  paft  to  the  future,  and  enter  into 
our  confideration,  when  we  determine  the  proba- 
bility of  the  event.  Though  we  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  that  which  ha§  been  found  moft:  ufual, 
and  believe .  that  this  efFeft  will  exift,  we  muft 
not  overlook  the  other  effefts,  but  muft  aflign  to 
each  of  them  a  particular  weight  and  authority,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  more  or  lefs 
frequent.  It  1%  more  probable,  in  almoft  every 
country  of  Europe,  that  there  will  be  froft  fome- 
time  in  January,  than  that  the  weather  will  con- 
tinue open  throughout  that  whole  month ;  though 
this  pVobability  varies  according  to  the  different 
climates,  and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the 
more  northern  kingdoms.  Here  then  it  feems 
evident,  that^  when  we  transfer  the  paft  to  the  fu- 
ture, in  order  to  determine  the  efFeft,  whi.ch  will 
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refult  from  any  caufe,  we  transfer  all  the  different 
events,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  have  ap- 
peared in  the  paft,  and  conceive  one  to  have  ex- 
ifted  a  hundred  times,  for  inftance,  anbther  ten 
times,  and  another  once.  '  As  a  great  number  of 
views  do  here  concur  in  one  event,  they  fortify 
and  confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that  fen- 
timent  which  we  call  beliefs  and  give  its  objedt 
the  preference  above  the  contrary  event,  which  is 
not  Supported  by  an  equal  number  of  experiments, 
and  recurs  not  fo  frequently  to  the  thought  in 
transferring  the  paft  to  the  future.  Let  any  one 
try  to  account  for  the  operation  of  the  mind  up- 
on any  of  the  received  fyftems  ofphilofophy,  and 
he  will  be  fenfible  of  the  difficulty.  For  my  *part, 
I  Ihall  think  it  Xufficient,  if  the  prefent  hints  ex- 
cite the  curiofity  of  philofophers,  and  make  them 
fenfible  how  defeftive  all  coitimon  theories  are 
in  treating  of  fuch  curious  and  fuch  fublime 
fubjefts. 
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Of  the  Idea  of  Necessary  Connexion. 


PARTI. 

A  H  E  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical 
fciences  above  the  moral  confifts  in  this,  that 
the  ideas  of  the  former,  being  fenfible,  are  al- 
wajs  clear  and  determinate,  the  fmalleft  diftinc- 
tion  between  them  is  immediately  perceptible, 
and  the  fame  terms  are  ftill  expreffive  of  the 
fame  ideas,  without  ambiguity  or  variation.  An 
oval  is  never  miftakcn  for  a  circle,  nor  an  hy  - 
perbola  for  an  cllipfis.  The  ifofceles  and  fcalenum 
are  diftinguifhed  by  boundaries  more  exaft  than  vice 
and  virtue,  right  and  wrong.  If  any  ternn  be  de- 
fined in  geometry,  the  mind  readily,- of  itfelf, 
fubftitutes,  on  all  occafions,  the  definition  for  the' 
term  defined :  Or  even  when  no  definition  is  em- 
ployed, the  object  itfelf  may  be  prcfented  to  the 
ienfes,  and  by  that  means  be  fteadily  and  clear- 
ly apprehended.  But  the  finer  fcntiments  of  the 
mind,  the  operations  of  the  underftanding,  the 
various  agitations  of  the  paffions,  though  really 
in  therrifelvcs  diftinft,  eafily  efcape  us,  when  fur- 
veyed  by  reflexion ;  nor  is  it  in  pur  power  to  re- 
cal  the  original  objeft,  as  often  as  we  have  occa- 
fion  to  contemplate  it.  Ambiguity,  by  this  means, 
is  gradually  introduced  into  our  rtafonings:  Simi- 
VoL.  11.  F  lar 
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far  obje&s  are  readily  taken  be  to  the  fame :  Aaa 
the  conclufion  becomes  at  laft  very  wide  of  the 
premifes. 

One  may  fafely^  however,  affirm,  that  if  we  con- 
fider  thefe  fciences  in  a  proper  light, .  their  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  nearly  compenfate  each 
other,  and  reduce  both  of  them  to  the  ftate  of 
eqjuality.  If  the  mind,  with  greater  facility,  re- 
tains the  ideas  of  geometry  clear  and  determinate^ 
it  muft  carry  on .  a  much  longer  and  more  intri- 
cate chain  of  reafoning,  and  compare  ideas  much 
wider  of  each  other,  in  order  to  reach  the  abftru- 
fer  truths  of  that  fcience.  And  if  moral  ideas 
are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall  into  obfcu- 
rity  and  eonfufion,  the  inferences  are  always  ^much 
ihorter  in  thefe  difquifitionsy  and  intermediate  fteps, 
which  lead  to  tht:  concufion,  much  fewer  than  in 
the  fciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number. 
In  reality,  there  is  fcarcely  a  propofition  in  Euclid 
fo  fimple,  as  riot  to  confift:  of  more  parts,  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  moral  reafoning  which  runs 
riot  into  chimera  and  conceit*  Where  we  trace 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind  though  a  few 
iteps,  we  may  be.  very  well  fatisfied  with  our  pro- 
grefs;  confidering  how  foon  nature  throws  a  bar 
to  all  our  enquiries  concerning  caufes,  and  rcdu^ 
ces  us  to  an  acknowledgment  of  our  ignorance* 
The  chief  obftacle,  therefore,  to  our  improvement 
in  the  moral  or  metaphylical  fciences  is  the  obfcq- 
rity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of  the  terms.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics  is  the  length 
of  inferences  and  compafs  of  thought,  requifite  to 
ihe  forming  of  any  conclufion.  And,  perhaps, 
pur  progrefs  in  natural  philofophy  is  chiefly  re- 
tarded by  the  want  of  proper  experiments  and  pha- 
liomena,  which  are  often .  difcovered  by  chance, 
^nd  cannot  always  Tje  found,  when  requifite,  even 
by  the  moft  diligent  and  prudent  enquiry.  A* 
floral  philofophy  fecm§  hitherto  to  have  received 
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lefs  improvemeht  than  cither  geometry  or  phyfics; 
we  may  conclude,  that,  if  there  be  any  difFerehcd 
in  this  refpeft  among  thefe  fciences,  the  difficul- 
ties, which  obftruct  the  progrefs  of  the  former, 
require  fupcrior  care  and  capacity  to  be  furmount- 
ed. 

There  are  no  ideas,  which  occur  in  metaphyfics; 
more  obfcure  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  of,  power, 
force^^  energy,  or  necejary  connexion,  of  which  it  is 
every*  moment  neceflary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  our 
difquifitions.  We  fhall  therefore,  endeavour,  in 
this  feftion,  to  fix,  if  poffible,  the  precife  mean- 
ing of  thefe  terms,  and  thereby  remove  fome  part 
of  that  obfcurity,  which  is  fo  much  complained 
of  in  this  fpecies  of  philofophy. 

It  feems  a  propofition,  which  will  not  admit  of 
much  di(jpute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but 
copies  of  our  impreflions,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  IS  impoffible  for  us  to /W»i  of  any  tiling,  which 
we  have  not  antecedently  felf,  either  by  our  ex- 
ternal or  internal  fenfcs.  I  have  endeavoured  *  to 
explain  and  prove  this  propofition,  and  have  ex- 
preffed  my  hopes,  that,  by  a  proper  application 
of  it,  men  may  reach  a  greater  clearnefs  and  pre- 
cifion  in  philosophical  reafonings,  than  what  they 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain.  Complex  ideas 
may,  perhaps,  be  well  known  by  definition,  which 
is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  thofe  parts  or 
limple  ideas,  that  compofe  them.  But  whqn  we 
have  puftied  up  definitions  to  the  moft  fimplc  ideas, 
and  find  ftill  lome  ambiguity  and  obfcurity 5  what 
refourcc  are  we  then  poflefled  of?  By  what  inven- 
tion* can  we  throw  light  upon  thefe  idea$,  and  ren- 
der them  altogether  precife  and  determinate  to 
our  intcUeftual  view  ?  Produce  the  impreffions  or 
original  fentiments,  from  which  the  ideas  are  co- 
pied.    Thefe  impreffions  are  all  ftrong  and  fen- 

F  2  fible. 
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fible.  They  abmit  not  pf  ambiguity.  They  sire 
tiqt  only  placed  in  a  full  light  themfelves^  but 
may  thrqw  light  on  their  correfpon4cnt  idc^^ 
which  lie  in  obXc^rity.  And  by  this  ineans,  we 
niay,  perjiaps,  attain  ^  new  microfcope  or  fpecies 
6f  optics,  by  which,  in  th6  moral  fciences,  the 
ippft  minute,  and  moft  fifnplf  idjiis  ip^y  be  fa 
enlfirgred  as  \ft  fall  r^.^ily  under  our  apprehenfion^ 
and  be  equally  known  with  the  groifeft  and  moit 
fenfible  ideas,  tha;  can  be  th^  objed):  of  our  in- 
quiry. ' 

To  be  fully  ^cquaint^dy  therefore,  with  the  idea; 
of  pow^r  or  neceffary  connexion,  let  us  examine 
its  imprefl^onj  and  jn  Order  to  find  the  irnpreflion 
with  greater  certain|;y,  let  us  fparch  for  it  in  all 
the  fources,  from  which  it  may  poffibly  he  derived^ 

When  wf  Ipp*^.  ^out  us  towards  external  ob- 
jefts,  and  cpnficler  the  operation  of  caufes,  we  arc 
i^fvef  ab]ejr  i^  a  fingle  inflance,  to  difcover  any 
power  or  neceflary  connexion;  apy  quality,  which 
binds  the  efFeft  to  the  caufe,  and  renders  the  one 
an  infallible  confequence  of  the  other.  We  only 
find,  that  the  one  does  adually,  in  faft,  fpUow 
the  other..  The  implufe  of  one  billiard-ball  is  at- 
tended wi?h  motion  in  the  fecond.  This  is  thp 
whole  that  appears  to  the  0ufward'  fences.  The 
niind  fee^s  no  fcntin^ent  or  inward  impreffion  from 
^jiis  fucceflion  pf  objeds:  Cpnfequcntly^^  there  is 
not,  in  any  fingle  particular  inftance  of  caufe  and 
cffed,  any  thing  which  can  i^ggefl:  the  idea  of 
power  or  npceffary  connexion. 

Frorn  th^  firft  appearance  of  an  objeft,  we  ne-- 
ver  can  conjeAure  >yhat  efFedt  will  refult.  from  it»^ 
But  werf  the  po^fer  or  energy  of  any  caufe  difco- 
yerable  by  the  rpind,  we  could  fofefee  the  efFeft> 
fven  withqut  experience;  and  might,  at  firft,  pra- 
ii^ounce  with  certainty  concerning  it,  by  the  mere 
dint  of  thought  and  reafoning. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter,  that  does 
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itYtti  by  its  fenlible  qualities,  drfcovcr  any  power 
\  or  energy,  or  give  us  ground  to  raagine,  that  it 

ceroid  produce  any  thing,  of  be  followed  by  any 
other  objciSI:,  which  we  could  denominate  its  er- 
fc6l.  Solidity,  extenfion,  motion;  thefe  qualities 
are  all  compkte  in  themfelves,  and  never  point 
out  afiy  other  event  which  may  rcfult  from  them. 
The  fceries  of  the  univerfe  are  continually  fhifting, » 
^nd  one  object  follows  another  in  an  uninterrupted 
fucceffion;  but  the  power  or  force^  which  a&uates 
i^t  whole  machine^  is  entirely  concealed  from  us, 
tffiH  never  difcovers  itfelf  in  any  of  the  fenfiblc 
qualities  of  body.  We  know,  that,  m  faft,  heat 
is  a  conftant  attendant  of  flame;  but  wHat  is  the 
conneftkyn  between  them,  we  have  no  room  fo 
I'fttich  as  to  cofijefture  or  imagine.  It  is  impof- 
fible,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  power  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  contemplfation  of  bodies^  in  fingle 
inftances  of  their  operation;  becaufe  no  bodies 
ever  difcover  afiy  power,  which  can  be  the  origi- 
.    nal  of  this  idea** 

Since,'  thercf<Dre,  external  objefts  as  they  appear 
to  tlfe  ftiifes,  g'fve  us  no  idea  c*  power  or  neceffa- 
ry  conA^xioft,  by  their  operation  in  particular  in- 
ftancesy  Jet  os  fee,  whether  this  idea  be  deriv- 
ed ffofm  rcfleftion  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  and  be  copied  from  any  imernal  impref- 
Son.  It  may  be  faid,  that  we  arc  every  moment 
confcious  of  internal  power;  while  we^feel,  that, 
by  the  fimpJe  command  of  our  will,  we  can  move 
the  drgaiKs  of  otrr  body,  or  direft  the  faculties  of, 
our  Aflind.      An  aft  of  volition  produces  motion 

in 
• 

*  Mr;  Locke,,  in  his  thapter  of  power ,  fays,  tKat,  finding  from 
experi^ce,  that  there  are  feveral  new  produdions  in  matter, 
and  concluding  that  there  muft  fomewhere  be  ai  power  capable 
of  producing'  theni,  we  arrivd  at  laft  by  this  reafoning  at  ther 
idea  of  power.  But  no  reaibning  can  -ever  give  us  a  new, 
original,  finple  idea;  as  this  philofopher  himfelf  confefles. 
T^^i^^  therefore,  can  never  be  the  origin  of  that  idea, 
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in  our  limbs,  or  raifcs  a  new  idea  in  our  irqagi-^ 
nation.  This  influence  of  the  will  we  know  bjr 
confcjoufnefs.  Hence- wp  acquire  the  idea  of  pow-: 
er  or  energy;  and  are  certain,  that  we  ourielves 
and  all  other  intelligent  beings  are  pofleffed  of 
power.  This  ide^,  then,  is  an  idea  of  rcfleftion, 
fince  it  arifes  from  reflefting  on  the  operations  of 
our  own  mind,  and  on  the  command  whicb^is  ex- 
crcifed  by  will,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body 
^nd  faculties  of  the  foul. 

We  ihall  proceed  to  examine  this  pfetenGon;  and 
firft  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over 
the  organs  of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may 
pbferve,  is  a  faft,  which,  like  aU  other  naturar 
events,  can  be  known  only  by  experience, ^  and 
can  never  be  forefeen  from  any  apparent  eo^^rgy 
or  power  in  the  caufe,  which  connefts  it  with  the 
ffRidt,  and  renders  the  onp  an  infallible  confequenc^i 
of  the  other.  The  motion  of  our  body  follows  up- 
on the  command  of  our  will.  Of  this  we  are  eve- 
ry moment  Confcious.  But  the  means,  by  which 
this  is  efieftcd ;  the  energy,  by  which  the  will  per- 
forms fo  extraordinary  an  operation;  of  this  we 
are  fo  far  from  being  immediately  confcious,  that 
it  muft  for  ever  efcape  our  moft  diligent  enquiry. . 

For  Jlrji;  is  there  any  principle  in  all.  nature 
more  myflrerious  than  the  union  of  foul  with  body; 
by  which  a  fuppofed  fpiritual  fubftance  acquires 
fuch  ^n  influence  over  a  material  one,  that  the 
mofl:  refined  thought  is  able  to  aduate  the  groffeft' 
matter  ?  Were  we  empowered,  by  a  fecret  wiih> 
to  remove  mountains,  or  conitrol  the  planets-  in 
thtir  orbit;  this  extenfive  authority  would  not 
be  more  extraordinary,  nor  more  beyond  our  com- 
prehenfion.  But  if  by  confcipufnefs  we  perceived 
any  power  or  energy  in  the  will,  we  mufl:  know 
this  power;  we  muft  know  its  connexion  with  thq 
effedt ;  we  muft  know  the  fecrct  union  of  foul  and 
body,  and  the   nature   of  both   thefe  fubftances; 

by 
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by  which  the  one  is  able  to  operate,  in  fo  tmty 
inftances,  upon  the  other. 

Secondly^  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  or-» 
gans  of  the  body  with  a  like  authority;  though 
we  cannot  afTign  any  reafon  befides  experience, 
.  for  ib  reoiarkable  a  difference  between  one  and 
the  othen  Why  has  the  will  an  influence  over 
the  tongue  and  fingers,  not  over  the  heart  or 
liver?  This  queftion  would  never  embarrafs  us, 
were  we  cpnfcious  of  a  power  in  the  former  cafe, 
not  in  the  latter.  We  Ihould  then  perceive,  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  why  the  authority  of  will 
over  the  organs  of  the  body  is  circumfcribed 
withia  fuch  particular  limits.  Being  in  that  cafe 
fully  acquainted  with  the  power  or  force,  by 
which  it  operates,  we  fhould  alfo  know,  why  its 
influence  reaches  precifeiy^o  fuch  boundaries,  and 
po  farthier. 

A  man,  fuddenly  ftruck  with  a  palfy  in  the  leg 
pr  arm,  or  who  had  newly  loft  thofe  members,  fre- 
quently eijdeavours,  at  firft,  to  move  them,  and 
employ  them  in  their  ufual  oflices.  Here  he  is  as 
much  confcious  of  power  to  command  fuch  limbs, 
as  a  man  in  perfeft  health  is  cpnfciaus  of  power  to 
a6):uate  any  member  which  remain^  in  its  natural 
ftate  and  condition.  But  confcioufnefs  never  Re- 
ceives. Confequently,  neither  in  the  one  cafe 
nor  in  the  other,  are  we  ever  confcious  of  any 
power.  We  learn  the  influence  of  our  will  from 
experience  alone.  And  experience  only  teaches 
us,  how  one  event  confequently  follows  another; 
without  inftruding  us  in  the  fecret  connexion, 
which  binds  them  together,  |uid  renders  them  in- 
feparable. 

thirdly ^  We  learn  from  anatomy,  that  the  imme- 
diate objeft  of  power  in  volunury  motion,  is  not  the 
'  member  itfelf  which  is  moved,  but  pertain  mufcles, 
and  nerves,  and  animal  fpirits,  and,  perhaps,  fome-r 
lihing  ftill  more  minute  and  more  unknown,  through 
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which  the  irtotion  is  fuceeflively  propagWcd,  ere 
it  reach  ere  it  reach  the  member  itfetf  whole 
Riotion  is  the  immediate  objed:  of  volition.  Can 
there  be  a  mcM^e  certain  proof,  that  the  power, 
Uy  which  this^  whole  operation  is  performed,  fo 
lar  from  being  direftly  and  fully  kn^wn  by  an 
inward  fentiment  or  coftfeioufnefe,  is,  to  the  laft 
degree,  i-nyfterions  and  unintelligible?'  Here  the 
mind  wi»lk  »  certain  tvtnti  Immediate^  another 
event,  unknown  to  ourfelves^,  and  totally  diffe- 
rent ffom  the  one  intended,  is  prodeced:  This 
event?  produces  another,  equrfly  unknown:  Till 
at  laft,  through  a  teng  lucceffion,  the  defired 
event  is  produced.  But  if  the  original  power 
were  feh,  it  muft  be  known:  Were  it  known, 
its  e#c6t  muft  alfe  be  known  >  fince  aH  power 
is  relative  to-  its  eflfeft .  Aftd  vice  verfdy  if  the 
effeft  be  not  known,  the  power  cannot  be  known 
nor  felc.  How  indeed  can  we  be  confcious  of 
a  power  to  remove  our  limbs,  when  we  have  no 
luch  power;  but  only  that  to  move  certain  ani- 
mal fpirits,  which,  though  they  produce  at  laft 
th^  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in  fuqh  a 
manner  as  is  whofly  beyond  our  comprehenfion  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  whole, 
I  hope,  without  any  temerity,  though  with  aflu- 
rances  that  our  idea  of  power  is  not  copied  from 
any  fentiment  or  confcioufnefs  of  power  within 
ourfelves,  when  we  give  rife  to  animd  motion. 
Of  apiply  our  limbs  to  their  proper  ufe  and,  of- 
fiee.  That  their  mbtion  follows  the  command 
of  the  will  is  ar  matter  of  common  experience, 
Kke  other  natural  events :  But  the  power  or  energy 
by  which  this  is  efFeftcd,  like  that  in  other  natural 
events,  is  unknown  and  inconceivable  *. 

Shatl  we  then^  affert,  that 'we  are  conicious  of  a 
power  or  energy:  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an 
4Aor  command  of  our  will,  we  raife  up  a  new  idea; 

/     •  fix 
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fix  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on 
aM  fides,  and  at  laft  difmifs  ]l  for  fome  other 
idea,  when  we  think  that  we  have  furveyed  it 
with  fufficient  accuracy?  I  believe  the  fame  ar- 
gtimem^  ^i\\  prove,  that  even  this  commsmd  of 
the  wiU  gives  us  no  real  idea  of  force  or  enefgy, 

Fir^,  Ic  muft  be  allowed,  that,  when  we  know 
a  power,  we  know  that  very  cireumftartce  in  the 
caufe,  by  whifch  it  is  enabled  to  produce  the  ef- 
feft :  For  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  /ynonimous. 
We  muft,  therefore,  know  both  the  ciufe  and 
efFcd:,  and  the  relation  between  them.  But  do 
we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
human  foul  and  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  apti^ 
tiade  of  the  one  to  produce  the  other?  This  is  a  real 
creation ;  a  proiduftion  of  fomething  out  of  nothing: 
Which  implies  a  power  fo  great,  that  it  may  feem, 
at  firft  fight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  being,  lefs  than 
infinite.  At  leafl:  it  muft  be  owned,  that  fuch 
a  power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceiv- 
able by  the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event,  name- 
ly, the  exiftencc  of  an  idea,  confequent  to  a  com- 
mand of  the  will:  But  the  manner,  in  which  this 
operation  is  performed ;  the  power,  by  which  it  is 
produced;  is  entirely  beyond  our  comprehenfion. 

Secendljj  The  command  of  the  mind  over  it- 
felf  is  limited,  as  well  as  its  command  over  the 
body;  and  thefe  limits  are  not  known  by  reafon> 
pr  any  acquaintance  with  the  nature  o^  caufe  and 
effeft;  but  only  by  experience  and  dbfervation, 
as  in  all  other  natural  events  and  rn  the  operation 
of  external  objefts.  Our  aufthbrity  over  our  fen- 
timents  and  paflions  is  much  weaker  than  that 
over  our  ideas  j  and  even  the  latter  authority  is 
circumfcribed  within  very  narrow  boundaries,  will 
any  one  pretend  to  affign  the  ultimate  reafon  of 
thefe  boundaries,  or  Ifiow  why  the  power  is  de- 
ficient in  one  cafe,  not  in  another? 

Tbirdfyy    This   felf-command  is    very  difi^erent 
at  different    times.      A    man    in  health  poflefles 

'  more 
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more  of  it,  than  one  languifhing  with  ficknefs, 
"We  are  more  matter  of  our  thoughts  in  the 
morning  than  in  the  evening:  Fafting,  thaq  af- 
ter a'  full  meal.  Can  we  give  any  reafon  for 
thefe  variations,  except  experience  ?  Where  then 
i;5  the  power,  of  which  we  pretend  to  be  confci- 
pus?  Is  t)xere  npt  here,  either  in  a  fpiritual  or 
jn^teriaj  fubftance,  or  both,  fome '  fecret  mecha* 
nifm  pr  ftrufturc  of  parts,  upon  which  the  ef- 
feft  depends,  and  which,  being  entirely  unknown 
to  us,  renders  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will 
jcqualjy  unknown  and  incomprehenfible  ? 

Volition  is  furely  an  a6t  pf  the  mind,  with  which 
we  are  fufEcicntly  acquainted.  Refleft  upon  it,  ^ 
Copfider  it  on  all  fides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in 
it  like  this  creative  power,  by  which  it  raifes  from 
nothing  a  new  idpa^  apd  ivith  a  kind  ^  of  Fiat, 
imitates  the  omnipotence  pf  it$  Maker,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  fo  to  fpeak^  who  called  forth  into 
exiftence  all  the  various  fcenes  of  natpre  ?  So  far 
from  being  confcious  of  this  energy  in  the  will,  . 
it  requires  as  certain  experience,  as  that  of  whicl> 
we  are  poflefled,  to  convince  us,  that  fuch  extra- 
prdinary  efFe<9:s  dp  ever  refiilt.  frpnq  a  finiple  adt 
of  volition- 

The  generality  of  manking  never  find  any  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  the  more  common  and 
familiar  operations  of  nature;  fuch  as  fhe  defcent 
pf  heavy  bodies,  the  growth  of  plants,  the  gencr 
ration  of  animals,  or  the  nourifhment  pf  bodies 
}>y  food:  But  fvippofe,  that,  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
they  perceive  the  very  force  or  energy  of  the 
caufe,  by  which  it  is  cpnncded  with  its  efr 
feft,  and  is  fpr  ever  infallible  in  its  operation^ 
They  acquire^  by  long  habit,  z,  turn  of  niind, 
fhat,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  caufe,  they 
immediately  e^peft  with  affurance  its  ufqal  at- 
tendant, and  hardly  conceive  it  poflibley  that 
jiny  other  event  could  refult  from  it.  It  is  on- 
ly oq   the    difcovery   pf    extraordinary     phaeno- 
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iwena,  fuch  as  earthquakes,  peftilcnce,  and  prodi-r 
gies  of  any  kind,  that  they  find  themfelves  at  a 
iofs  to  ailign  a  proper  caufe,  and  to  explain  the 
manner,  in  which  the  efFcft  is  produced  by  it. 
ix  is  ufual  for  men,  in  fuch  difficulties,  to  have 
•  recourfc  to  fome  invifible  intelligent  principle  % 
as  the  immediate  caufe  of  th^t  event,  whiph  iurT 
prifes  them^  and  which  they  think,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  common  powers  of  nature^ 
But  philofophers,  who  carry  their  fcrutiny  a  little 
iarther,  immediately  perceive,  that,  even  in  the 
moft  familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the  caufe  i^ 
^s  uniatelligible  as  in  the  moft  unufual,  and  that. 
we  only  learn  by  experieijce  the  frequent  Con- 
junftion  of  objeflts^  without  being  evef  able  tp 
comprehend  any  thing  like  Connexion  between 
them.  Here  then,  many  philofophers  thiqk  tl>em-r 
felves  obliged  by  reafqn  to  have  recourfe,  qn  all 
occafions,  to  the  fame  principle,  which  the  vul- 
gar never  appeal  to  but  in  cafes,  that  appear 
miraculous  and  fupernatural.  They  ackno^vledgc 
mind  and  intelligence  to  b^,  not  only  the  ulti- 
mate and  original  caufe  of  all  things,  but  the 
immediate  and  fole  caufe  of  every  event,  which 
appears  in  nature.  They  pretend,  that  thofe  ob- 
jeds,  which  are  commonly  denominated  caujes^ 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  occaftons^-f  and  that  the 
true  and  diredt  principle  of  every  effect  is  not  any 
power  or  force  in  nature,  but  a  volition  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  "vyills,  that  fuch  particular 
pbjefts  fhould,  for  ever,  be  cpnjoined  with  each 
pther.  Inftead  of  faying,  that  one-  billiard-ball 
moves  another,  by  a  force,  which  it  has  derived 
ifrom  the  author  of  nature ;  it  is  the  Deity  him- 
k\(y  they  fay,  who,  by  a  particular  volition,  mpvea 
tbe  fecbnd  ball,  being  determined  to  this  ope- 
ration by  the  impulfe  of  the  firft  ball ;  in  confe- 
ijqen^  of  thofe  general  laws,  which  he  has  laid 
*  .  down 
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down  to  himfelf  in  ^he  government  of  the  uhiverfe, 
Biit  philofophers  advancing  ftill  in  their  enquiries, 
difcoVer,    that,   as  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the   - 
power,  on  which  depends  the  mutual  operation  of 
bodies,    we   are    no  lefs    ignorant  of/  that   power, 
on  which  depends  the   operation  of  mind. on  bo- 
dy, or  of  body  on  mind;    nor  are  wc  able,    ei- 
ther from  our  fenfes    or  confcioufnefs,    to   affign 
the  ultimate  principle  in  bne  cafe,  more  tlian   in 
the  other.     The  fame  ignorance,  therefore,  redu- 
^  ces  them  to  the  fame  conclufion.     They  afiert,  that 
the  Deity  is  the  immediate  caofc  of  the  union  be- 
tween foul  and  body;  and  t)iat  they  are  not  the 
Organs  of  fenfe,   which,  being  agitated  by  exter- 
rtal   objefts,  produce  fenfations  in  the  mind;  but 
that  it  is  a  particular  volition  of  our  omnipotent 
Maker,  which  excites  fuch  a  fenfation,   i^  confc- 
quencc  of  fuch  a  motion  in  the  organ.      In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  any  energy  in  the  will,  in  the 
will,    that  produces    local    motion   in   our  mem- 
bers:   It   is  God   himfelf,    who  is  pleafed   to  fe-- 
cfond'  our  will,  in   itfelf  impotent,  and   to  com- 
mand that  motion,    which   we   erroncoufty  attri- 
bute to  our  own  power   aftd  efficacy.      Nor  do 
philofophers  flop  at  this  conclution.     They  fome- 
lirftes  extend  the  fame  inference  to  the  mind  it- 
felf, in  its'  internal  operations.     Our  mental  vifi- 
on  or  conception  of  ideas  is  nothing  but  a  revela-. 
trOTJ  made  to  us  by  our  Maker.     When  we  volun- 
tarily, turn  our  thoughts  to  any  objeft,  and  raife 
up    its  image    in  the  fancy;  it  is    not    the   will 
>^hich  creates*  that  idea :  It  is  .the  univerfal  -Crea- 
:tor,    who    difcoyers  it   to  the  mind,  and  render^ 
it  prefent  to  us. 

Thus,  according  to  chefe  pKilofophers,  every 
thing  h  full  of  God.  Not  content  with  the  prin* 
cipl'e,  that  nothing  exifts  but  by  his  will,  that 
nothing   poffbfles   any  power  but    by  'his  ci^cef- 

fion : 
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Hon :  TJiey^  rob  nati3re>  and  all  created  beings^ 
of  every  power,  in  order  to  render  their  depen- 
dence on  the  Deity  ftill  more  fenfible  and  imme- 
diate. They  cohfider  nor,  that,  by  this  theory, 
they  diminiih,  inftead  of  magnifying,  the  gran- 
deur  of  thofe  attributes,  which  they  affcft  fo  much 
to  celebrate.  It  argues  furely  more  power  in  the 
Deity  to  delegate  a  certain  degree  of  power  to 
inferior  creatures,  than  to  produce  every  thing  by 
his  own  immediate  volition.  It  argues  more  wif- 
dom  to  contrive  ^t  firft  the  fabric  of  the  world 
with  fuch  perfe^ft  forefight,  that,  of  itfelf,  and  by 
its  proper  operation,  it  may  fervc  ail  the  purpo- 
fes  of  providence,  than  if  the  great  Creator  were 
obliged  every  moment  to  adjuft  its  parts,  and  ani- 
mate by  his  breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  ftupen- 
dous  machine.  < 

But  if  we  woyld  have  a  more  philofophical 
confutation  of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  fol- 
lowing refieftions   may  fuffice. 

jFirJr,  It  feems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the 
univerfal  energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  too  bold  ever  to  carry  cqnviftion  with 
it  to  a  man,  fufficiently  apprized  of  the  weaknefs 
of  human  reafon,  and  the  narrow  limits,  to  which 
It  is  confined  in  all  its  operations.  Though  the 
chain  of  arguments,  which  conduct  to  it,  were 
ever  fo  logical,  there  muft  arife  a  ftrong  fufpi- 
cion,  if  not  an  abfolute  aflurance,  that  it  has  car- 
Tied  us  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties, 
when  it  leads  to  conclufions  lb  extraordinary, 
and  fo  remote  from  common  life  and  experience. 
We  are  got  into  fairy  land,  long  ere  we  have 
reached  the  laft  fteps  of  our  theory;  and  fbere 
we  have  no  reafon  to  truft  our  common  methods 
of  argument,,  or  to  think  that  our  ufual  analo- 
gies and  probabilities  have  any  authority*  Our 
liPie'  is  too  fhort  to  fathom  fuch  immenfe  s^byfles. 
::\d  however  we  may  flatter  ourfclves,  that  we 
*i    •  guided,  in  every  ftep  which  we  take,  by  a  kind 

of 
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pf  venfimilitude  and  experience;  we  way  be  af^ 
Cured,  that  tkis  fancied  experience  has  no  authority, 
when  we  thus  apply  it  to  fubjefts,  that  lie  en- 
tirely out  of  the  fphere  of  experience.  But  on 
this  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  touch  afterwards*. 
Secondly y  I  cannot  perceive  any  fqrce  in  the  ar- 
gumcntSy  on  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We 
are  ignorant,  it  is  true,  of  the  manner  in  which 
bodies  operate  on  each  other :  Their  force  or  ener- 
gy is  entirely  ihcomprehenfible:  But  are  we  not 
equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or  force  by  which 
a  mind,  even  the  fupreme  mind,  operates  either 
on  itfelf  oron  body?  Whence,  I  befeech  you,  do 
we  ^acquire  any .  idea  of  it  ?  We  have  no  fentiment 
pr  confcioufnefs  of  this  power  in  ourfelves.  We 
have  no  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  but  what  we 
learn  from  refledtion  on  our  own  faculties.  Were 
pur  ignorance,  therefore,  a  good  rcafon  for  rejedt- 
ing  any  thing,  we  fhould  be  led  into  that  princi- 
ple of  denying  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being 
as  much  as  in  the  grofleft  matter.  We  furely 
comprehend  as  little  the  operations  of  one  as  of 
the  other*  Is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
motion  may  arife  from  impulfe,  than  that  it  may 
a^ife  from  volition  ?  All  we  know  is  our  profound 
ignorance  in  both  cafes  t- 

P    A    R    T      II. 

But  to  haffcen  to  a  conclufion  of  this  argu- 
ment, which  is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great 
a  length:  .We  have  fought  in  vain  for  an  idea 
of  power  or  neceffary  connexion,  in  all.  the  four- 
ces  from  which  we  could  fuppofe  it  to  be  de- 
rived. It  appears,  that,  in  fingle  inftances  of 
the  operation  of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our 
utmoft  fcrutiny,  difcover  any  thing  but  one  event 
following  another;  without  being  able  to  compre- 
hend 

•  Scaion  XII. 
t  See  NOTE  [D]. 
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hcnd  any  force  or  power,  by  which  the  caufc  ope- 
rates, or  any  connexion  between  it  and  its  fup- 
pofed  effeft.  The  fannc  difficulty  occurs  in  con- 
teqriplaiting  the  operations  of  mind  on  body; 
where  we  obferve  the  motion  of  the  latter  to  fol-p 
low  upon  the  volition  of  the  former;  h\K  are  not 
able  to  obferve  or  conceive  the  tye,  which  binds 
together  the  motion  and  volition,  or  the  energy 
by  whidh  the  rnind  prbduces  this  efFeft.  The 
authority  of  the  will  over  its  own  faculties  and 
ideas  is  not  a  whit  more  comprehenfiblc :  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  there  appears  not,  throughout 
all  nature,  any  one  inftance  of  connexion,  which 
is  conceivable  by  us.  All  events  fcem ,  entirely 
loofe  and  feparate.  One  event  follows  another;- 
but  we  never  can  obferve  any  tye  between  them. 
They  feem  conjoined,  but  never  canne3ed.  And  as 
.we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing,  which  never 
appeared  to  our  outward  fenfc  or  inward  fenti- 
ment,  the  neceffary  conclufion  Jeems  to  be,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  connexion  or  power  at  all, 
and  that  thefe  words  are  abfolutely  without  any 
meaning,  when  employed  either  in  philofophical 
reafohings,  or  common  life. 

But  there  ftill  remains  one  method  of  avoid- 
ing this  conclufion,  and  onefource  which  we  hayc 
not  yet  examined.  When  any  natural  objedt  or 
event  is  prefentpd,  it  ijs  impoffible  for  us,  by  any 
Sagacity  or  penetration,  to  difcover,  or  even  con- 
jedlure,  without  experience,  what  event  will  refult 
from  it,  or  to  carry  our  forefighc  beyond  that 
objeft,  which  is  immediately  prcfcnt  to  the  me- 
mory and  fenfes.  Even  after  one  inftance  or  ex- 
periment, where  we  have  obfervcd  a  particular 
event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are  not  entit- 
led to  form  a  general  rule,  or  foretcl  what  will 
happen  in  like  cafes;  it  being  juftly  efteemed  an 
iinpardonable  temerity  to  jtjdge  of  the  whole 
^ourfe  of  nature  from  one  fingle  experiment,  how- 
eve^ 
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ever  accurate  or  certain.  But  when  oae  parti- 
cular fpecies  pf  event  has  always,  in  all  Inftan- 
Ces,  been  conjoined  with  anotherj  we  make  nof 
longer  any  fcruple  of  foretelling  one  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  other,  and  of  employing  that 
reafoning,  which  can  alone  affure  us  of  any  mat-- 
ter  of  faft  or  exiftence.  We  then  call  the  o|ie 
objeft,  Caufe-s  th6  other,  EffeSi.  We  fuppoffe,  that 
ther?  Is  fome  connexion  between  them;  fome 
pawer  in  the  one,  by  which  it  infallibly  produces 
the  other,  and  operates  with  the  greateft  certain- 
ty and  ftroftgeft  neceffity. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  neceffary  con- 
nexion among  events  arifes  from  a  nutnber  of 
fimilar  inftances,  ^hich  occur,  of  the  conftant  con- 
junftion  of  thefe  events;  nor  can  that  idea  eveV 
be  fuggefted  by  any  one  of  thefe  inftances,  fur- 
veyed  in  all  poffible  lights  and  pofitioni.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  a  number  of  inftances,  dif- 
ferent from  any  fingle  inftance,  which  is  fuppofed 
tp  be  exaftly  fimilar;  except  only,  that  after  a 
repetition  of  fimilar  inftances,  the  mind  is  car- 
ried by  habit,  upon  the  appearance  of  one  event, 
to  expeft  its  ufiiai  attendant^  and  to  believe,  that 
it  will  exift.  This  connexion,  therefore,  which 
we  feel  in  the  mind,  this  cuftomary  tranfition  of 
the  imagination  from  one  objeft  to  its  ufual  at- 
tendant, is  the  fentiment  or  impreffion,  from 
which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  or  neceffary 
connexion,  Nothing  farther  is  in  the  cafe.  Con- 
template the  fubjeft  on  all  fides;  you  will  never 
find  any  other  origin  of  that  idea.  This  is  the 
fble  difference  between  one  inftance  from  V^hich 
we  can  never  receive  the  idea  of  connexion,  and 
a  number  of  fimilar  inftances,  by  which  it  is 
fuggefted.  The  firft  time  a  man  faw  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulfe,  as  by  the  (hoCk 
of  two  billiard-balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that 
the  one  event  was  connected:  but  only  that  it  was 
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enjoined  with  the  other.  .  After  he  has  obferved 
iever^  inflances  of  this  nature,  he  then  pronoun- 
ces them  to  be  conneSed.  What  alteration  has 
happened  to  give  rife  to  this  new  idea  of  con^ 
nexien  ?  Nothing  but  that  he  now  feels  thcfe  events 
lo  be  conneSled  in  his  imaginationj  and  can  readi- 
ly forctel  the  exiftence  of  one  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other.  When  we  fay,  therefore,  that 
one  pbjed  ia  connofted  with  another,  we  mean 
only,  that  they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in  our 
4:hought,  and  give  rife  to  this  inference,  by  which 
they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  exiftence: 
A  conclijifioq,  which  is  fomewhat  extraordinary  $ 
but  which  feems  founded  on  fufficient  evidence, 
^or  will  its  evidence  be  weakened  by  any  gene- 
ral  diffidence  of  the  unierftanding,  or  fceptical 
fufpicion  concerning  every  conclufion,  which  i$ 
new  and  extraordinary.  No  conclufions  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  fcepticifm  than  fuch  as  make 
difcoveries  concerning  tl^e  weaknefs  and  narrow 
limits  of  human  reafoo  and  capacity. 

And  what  (Ironger  inftance  can  h^  produced  of 
the  furprifing  ignorance  and  weaknefs  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  than  the  prefcnt  ?  For  furely,  if  thetre 
be  any  relation  among  objeiSb,  which  it  imports 
us  to  know  perfedUy,  it  is  caufe  and  effe&. 
On  this  are  fqunded.  all  our  reafoning^  concern- 
ing matter  of  fa&  or  exiftence.  9y  ipeans  of  it 
alone  we  attain  any  aflurance  concerning  objedts, 
which  are  removed  from  the  pref<[:nt  tcftimony  of 
our  memory  and  fenfes.  The  only  ipnmediatc 
utility  of  all  fciences,  is  to  teach  u^,  how  to  , 
control  and  regulate  future  events  by  their  cau- 
ses. Our  thoughts  and  enquiries  are,  therefore, 
every  "moment,  employed  about  this  relation :  Yet 
fo  imperfect  are  the  ideas  which  we  form  con- 
cerning it,  that  it  is  impofCble  to  give  any  juft 
definition  of  caufe,  except  what  is  drawn  from  , 
Something  extraneous  and  foreign  to  it.     Similar 

Vol.  II.  Q  >  obje£l| 
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objeSs  are  always  conjoined  with  (imilar.  Of  this 
we  have  experience.  Suitably  to  this  experience, 
therefore,  we  nnay  define  a  caufe  to  be  an  ohjeSl^'  fol- 
lowed by  another y  and  where  all  the  objeSSyfimilar  to  the 
fir  ft  ^  are  followed  by  objeSfs  fimtlar  to  the  JeCond. 
Or  in  other  words,  wbere^  if  the  firft  objeSf  had 
not  beejty  the  fecond  never  bad  exifted.  The  >ppear- 
^nce  of  a  caqfe  always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a  cuf- 
tdnnary  tranfition,  to  the  idea  of  the  efFeft.  Of 
this  alfo  we  have  experience.  We  may,  there- 
fore, fuitably  to  this  experience,  form  another 
definition  of  caufe ;  and  call  it,  an  objeif  followed 
by  another i  and  sjohofe  appearance  always  conveys 
the'  thought  to  that  other.  But  though  both  thefe 
definitions  be  drawn  from  circumftancos  foreign 
to  the  caufe,  we  cannot  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, or  attain  any  n^ofe/perfeft  definition,  which 
may  point  out  that  circumftance  in  the  caiife, 
which  gives;  it  a  connexion  with  its  efitrft.  We 
have  no  idea  o/  this  connexions  nor  even  any 
diftinft  notion  what  it  is  we  defire  to  know,  wtiea 
we  endeavour  at  a  conception  of  it.  We  fay, 
for  inftance,  that  th«  vibration  of  this  firing  is 
the  caufe  of  this  particular  found,  But  what  do 
we  mean  by  that  affirmation  ?  We  either  mean, 
that  this  vibration  is  followed  by  this  founds  and 
that  all  Jimtar  vibration^  have  been  fo{hwed  by  fi^ 
milar  founds :  Or,  that  this  vibration  is  followed  by 
this  found,  and  that  upon  the  appearance  of  one,  tb^  ~- 
mind  Anticipates  tlfe  fenfes,  and  forms  \  trnmediately 
an  idea  of  the  other.  We  may  confidcr  rhe  re* 
lation  of  caufe  and  efFedt  iq  either  of  thefe  two 
,  lights;  but  beyond  thefe,  we  have  no  idea  of  it*. 
To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  reafoiiJngs  of 
this  feftion:  Every  idea  is  copied  fron^fomc  pre- 
ceding impreffion  or  •fentimenti  and  where  we 
cannot  find  any  impreffion,  we  may  be  certain 
'  that  there  is  no  id^a,      In  all  fingle  inft^pices  pf^ 
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the  operation  of  bodies  or  minds^  there  is  no- 
thifag  that  produces  any  imprcffion,  nor  confc- 
quently  can  fuggeft  any  idea,  of  power  or  nc- 
ceflary  connexion.  But  when  many  uniform  in- 
fiances  appear,  and  the  fame  objedt  is  always 
followed  by  the  fame  event;  we  then  begin  to 
entertain  the  notion  of  caufe  and  connexion. 
We  then  feel  a  new  fentiment  or  impreflion,  to 
wit,  a  cuftomary  connexion^  in  the  thought  or 
imagination  between  one  objeft  and  its  ufual  at- 
tendant; and  this  fentiment  is  the  origlnaLof  that 
idea  which  we  feek  for.  For  as  this  idea  arifes 
from  a  number  of  fimilar  inftances,  and  not  from 
any  fingle  inftancej  it  muft  arife  from  that  cir- 
cumftance,  in  which  the  number  of  inftances  dif- 
fer from  every  individual  inftance.  But  this  cuf- 
tomary connexion  or  tranfition  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  the  only  circumftance,  in  which  they 
differ.  In  every  other  particular  they  are  alike. 
The  firft  inftance  which  w^p  faw  of  motion,  com- 
municated by  the  ihock  of  two  billiard-balls  (to 
return  to  this  obvious  illuftratipn)  is  exadly  fi- 
milar to  any  inftance  that  may,  at  prefent,  oc- 
cur to  us  5  except  only,  that  we  could  not,  at 
firft,  infer  one  event  from  the  other;  which  we  are 
enabled  to  do  at  prefent,  after  fo  long  a  courfe 
of  uniform  experience.  I  know  not,  wh^her  the 
reader  •will  readily  apprehend  this  reafoning.  I 
am  afraid,  that,  fiiould  I  multiply  words  about 
it,  or  throw  it  into  a  greater  variety  of  lights, 
it  would  only  become  more  obfcure  and  intri- 
cate. In  all  abftraft  teafonings,  there  is  one  point 
of  view,  which,  if  we  can  happily  hit,  we  fliall 
go  farther  towards  illuftrating  the  fubje6t,  than 
by  all  the  eloquence  and  copious  expreflion  in 
the  world.  This  point  of  view  we  ihould  endea- 
vour to  reach,  and  referve  the  flowers  of  rheto- 
ric for  fubjefts  which  are  more  adapted  to  them« 
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Of  Liberty   and  Necessity. 


PARTI;  • 

I' 
,  >  . 
T  might  reafbnably  be  expcAed^  in  queftions^ 

which  have  been  canvafled  and  diiputed  with  great 
cagernefs,  fince  the  firft  origin  of  fcience  and  phi- 
lofophyj  that  the  meaning  of  all  the  terms^  at  leaftj 
ihould  have  been  agreed  upon  among  the  diipu- 
tantsi  and  our  enquiries,  in  the  courfe  of  two 
thoufand  years,^  been  able  to  pafs  from  words  to 
the  true  and  ^eal  fubjeft  of  the  controvferfy*  For 
how  eafy  may  it  feem  to  give  exa6t  definitions  of 
the  terms  employed  in  reafoning,  and  make  thefc 
definitions,  not  the  mere  found  of  words,  the  ob- 
ject of  future  fcrutiny  and  examination  ?  But  if 
we  confider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  fhall 
be  apt  to  draw  a  quite  oppofite  conclufion.  From 
this  circumftance  alone,  that  a  controverfy  has  been 
long  kept  on  foot,  and  remains  Hill  undecided, 
we  may  prefume,  that  there  is  fome  ambiguity  in 
the  exprelTion,  and  that  the  diiputants  affix  diffe- 
rent ideas  to  the  terms  employed  in  the  controver- 
fy. For  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
fuppofcd  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every '  indivi- 
dual; otherwife  nothing  could  be  more  fruitlefa 
|;han  to  reiafon  or  difpute  together  -,  it  were  impof- 
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fible,-  if  men  aiEx  the  fame  ideas  to  their  terms 
that  they  could  fo  long  form  different  opinions 
of  tfae  fwme  MoicSk;  efpeciailv  when  th^  com- 
municate  their  views,  and  each  party  turn  them- 
felves  on  all'  fides,  in  fearch  of  arguments,  which 
may  give  them  .the  viftory  over  their  antagonitts. 
It  is  true »  ifrmen  a^enagt  die  difastiTiqn  ^  quef- 
tions,  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the  reach  ofhuman 
capacity,  fuch  as  thofe  concerning  the  origin  of 
worlds,  or  the  oecpftQn^y,  of  the  intelleftiial  fyftem 
or  region  of  fpirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  air. 
in  their  fruitless  contefts,  and  never  arrive  at  any 
determinate  conclufion.  But  if  the  queftion  re- 
gard  any  fubjeft-of  comnron  life  and  experience; 
nothing,  one  would  thing,  could  prcferve  the  dif- 
puteiq  lojuff  rundeeided^  but  fc>me  ambiguous  ^x* 
preflions^  wj(ich  keep  the  antagonifts  ftill  at  a  dif- 
tatoce^^  apd  hi^dcF  them  from  grappling  with  each 
other.,  ^ 

This,  has,  been  the  cafe  in  the  long  difputed 

S^cAlon  Goncerning  liberty  and  necefTityi  and  to 
I  renmrkable  a  degree,  thatj^  if  1  be  not  much 
miftakcH,  we  ihall  find,,  that  all.  mankind,^  both 
kairjicd  and  ignorapt,  have  always  been  of  the 
lknc.<^inipn.  with  regard;  to  this  fubjcft,  and  that 
a.  few  intelligji We.  definition's  would  immediately 
h^ve  put  aA  end:  to  the  whole  controyerfy*  J  owiij 
tJiuac  thid  difpute,  ha^.been^fo  much,  canvafled  on 
all,  hunds,,  arid  has.kd  pKilofophers  into  iuch.  a 
l^yfinth.of  obfc;ure  fophiftry,  that  it  is  no  wdnr- 
diei:,  if  a,,  fenfihle,  reader  indulge  his  eafe  fo.  far  as 
tq  tura  a  de^af  ear.  to  the  prppofal  of  fuch-  a  quef- 
tiou^,  from,  which,  he  can  expeft  neither  inflrrudibn 
nor  entertainmejat.  But  the  ftate  of  the  argument 
hptt  propof^d  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  renew  *  his 
attentioa;  aai't  haij  mare,  novelty,  promifes  atleaft 
fomA,  decifion  of  the  controyerfy,  and  will  not 
much  difluxb^his.  eafe  by  any  intricate  or  obfcure 
reafbning. 

I  hope. 
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I  hopi,  therefore,  tx>  make  it  appear,  that  all 
men  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doftrine  both  of  nc- 
ceffity  and  of  liberty,  according  to  any  reafonabl^ 
fenfe,  which  can  be  put  on  thefe  terms ;  and  that 
the  whole  controverfy  has  hitherto  turned  merely 
upon  words.  We  fhall  begin  with  examining  the 
doftrine  of  neceflity. 

.  It  Is  univerfally  allowed^  that  matter,  in  all  its 
operations,  is  aduated  by  a  neceffary  force,  and 
that  every  natural  effeft  is  fo  precifely  determined 
by  the  energy  of  its  caufe,  that  no  other  efFeft,  in 
fuch  particular  circumftances,  ccjuld  poffibly  have 
refulted  froni  it.  The  degree  and  di region  of 
every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature^  prefcribed 
with  fuch  exa&nefs,  that  a  living  creature  may  as 
foon  arife  from  the  fliock  of  two  bodies,  as  moti-* 
on,  in  any  other  degree  or  diredion  than  what  is 
aftually  produced  by  it.  Would  we,  therefore, 
form  a  juft  and  precife  idea  of  neceffityy  we  muft 
confider  whence  that  .idea  arifes,  when  we  apply 
it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  fecins  evident,  that,  if  all  the  fcenes  of  na- 
ture were  continually  Ihifted  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  no  two  events  bore  any  refemblance  to  each 
other,  but  every  objeft  was  entirely  new,  without 
any  fimilitude  to  whatever  had  been  fecn-  before, 
we  (hould .  never,  in  that  cafe,  have  attained  the 
leaft  idea  of  neceflity,  or  of  a  connexion  among 
thefe  objefts.  We  might  fay,  upon  fuch  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  oAe  objedt  or  event  has  followed 
another;  not  that  one  was  prodnced'by  the 
other.  The  relation  of  caufe  and  effed:  muft 
be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.  Inference  and 
rcafoning  concerning  the  operations  oi  nature 
wcuild,  from  that  moment,  be  at  an  end ;  and 
the  memory  and  fenfes  remain  the  only  canals, 
by  which  the  khowledge  of  any  real  exiftence 
could  poflibly  have  accefs  to  the  mind.  •Our 
idea,  therefore,  of  neceflity  and  caufation  arifes 
...   .  entirely 
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entirely  from  the  uniformity,  obfcrvablc  iri  the 
operations  of  nature ;  where  fimilar  objeSs  arfc 
conftantly  conjoined'  together,  and  the  mind  i» 
determined  by  cuftom  to  infer  the  one  from  the 
appearance  of  the  other.  Thefe  two  circumftances 
i)rm  the  whole  of  that  neceflity,'  which  we  afcribe 
*o  matter.  Beyond  the  conftant  conjunStion  of 
ifimilar  objeflis,  and  the  confequent  inference  from 
one  to  the  other,  we  have  no  notion  of  any  nccef- 
fity,  or  connexion. 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have 
ever  allowed,  without  any  doubt  or  hefitation^  that 
thefe  two  circumftances^  take  place  in  the  volun- 
tary aftions  of  men,  ?ind  in  the  operations  of 
mind ;  it  muft  follow,  that  all  mankind  have  ever 
agreed  in  the  doftrine  of  neceffity,  and  that  they 
have  hitherto  difputed,  merely  for  not  underftand- 
ing  each  other. 

As  to  the  firft  circumftance,  the  conftant  and  re- 
gular conjunftion  of  fimilar  events;  wemaypof- 
fibly  fatisfy  ourfelves  by  the  following  confide- 
rations.  It  is  univerfally  acknowleded,  that  there 
i«  a  great  uniformity  among  the  aftions  of  men, 
in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  human  nature 
remains  ftill  the  fanie,  in  its  principles  and  ope- 
rations. The  fame  motives  always  produce  the 
fame  aftions :  The  fame  events  follow  from  the 
fame  caufcs.  Ambition,  avarice,  felf-love,  vanity, 
friendfhp,  generofity,  public  fpirit  ;  thefe  paflions, 
mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  diftributed  through 
fociety,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ivorld,  and  ftill  are,  the  fource  of  all  the  ac- 
tions and  enterprizes,  which  have  ever  been  obfcrv- 
cd  among  mankind.  Would  you  know  the  fen- 
timents,  inclinations,  and  courfe  of  life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Study  well  the  temper  and 
aftions  of  the  French  x  and  Englilh  .  You  cannot 
be  much  miftaken  in  transferring  to  the  former 
moft  of  the  obfervations,   which  you  have  made 
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ivith  regard  to  the  lattef .  Mankind  are  fo  much 
the  fame,  in  all  times  and  places,  that  hiftory  in- 
forms us  of  nothing  new  or  ftrange  in  this  parti- 
cular. Its  chief  ufe*  is  only  to  difcovcr  the  con- 
ftant  and  linivcrfal  principles  of  human  nature,  by 
(hewing  men  in  all  varieties  of  circumffances  and 
fituations,  and  furnifliing  us  with  materials,  front 
which  we  may  form  our  obfervations,  and  become" 
acquainted  with  the.  regular  fprings  of  human  ac- 
tion and  behaviour.  Thefe  records'  of  wars,  in- 
trigues, factions,  and  revolutions,  are  fo  many 
colleftions  of  experiments,  by  which  the  politi- 
cian or  moral  philofopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his 
fcience ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  phyfician  or 
natural  philoibpher  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  plants,  minerals,  and  other  external  ob- 
jefts,  by  the  experiments,  which  he  forms  con- 
cerning them.  Nor  are  the  earthy  water,  and  other 
elements,  examined  by  Ariftotle,  and  Hippocrates, 
more  like  to  thofe,  which  at  prefent  lie  under  our 
obfervation,  than  the  men,  dcfcribed  by  Polybius 
and  Tatitus,  are  to  thofe,  who  now  govern  the 
world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  coun- 
try, bring  us  an  account  of  men,  wholly  different 
from  any,  with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted ;.. 
men,  who  were  entirely  divefted  of  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, or  revenge  j  who  knew  no  pleafure  but  friend- 
Ihip,  generofity,  and  public  fpirit;  we  (hould  im- 
mediately, from  thefe  circumftances,  deteft  the 
falfehood,  and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  fame 
certainty  as  if  he  had  Huffed  his  narration  with 
ftories  of  centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles  and  pro- 
digies. And  if  we  would  explode  any  forgery  in 
hiftory,  we  cannot  make  ufe  of  a  more  convincing 
argument,  than  to  prove,  that  the  aftions,  afcrib- 
cd  to  any  perfon,  are  direftly  contrary  to  the  courfe 
of  nature,  and  that  no  human  motives^  in  fuch 
circumftances,   could  ever  induce  him  to  fuch  a 

conduct 
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conduA*  The  veracity  of  Quintus  CurtiUs  is  as 
much  to  be  fufpe(5ked,  when  he  defcribes  the  fu- 
pematural  courage  of  Alexander^  by  which  he  was 
hurried  on  fingly  to  attack  multitudes,  as  whem 
he  defcribes  his  fupernatural  force  and  aftivity,  by 
which  he  was  able  to  refift  them.  So  readily  and 
univcrfally  do  we  acknowledge  a  uniformity  in  hu- 
man motives  and  anions  as  well  as  in  the  operatic 
ons  of  body. 

Hence  likewife  the  benefit  of  that  experience, 
acquired  by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  Bufinefs  and 
company,  in  order  to  inftruft  us  in  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  and  regulate  our  future  cpndud, 
as  well  as  {peculation.  By  means  of  this  guide, 
we  mount  up  to  th^  knowledge  of  men's  inclina- 
tions and  motives,  from  their  aftions,  expreflionsj 
and  even  geftures  9  and  again,  defcend  to  the  in-* 
terpretation  of  their  aftions  from  our  knowledge  of 
their  motives  and  inclinations.  The  general  ob- 
fervations,  treafiired  up  by  a  courfe  of^  experience, 
give  us  the  clue  of  human  nature,  and  teach  us 
to  unravel  all  its  intricacies.  Pretexts  and  ap- 
pearances no  longer  deceive  us.  Public  declarati- 
ons pafs  for  the  fp^cious  colouring  of  a  caufe. 
And  though  virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their 
proper  weight  and  authority,  that  perfeft  difinte- 
reftednels,  fo  often  pretended  to,  is  never  expeded 
in  multitudes  and  parties  ;  feldom  in  their  lea- 
ders ;  and  fcarcely  even  in  individuals  of  any  rank 
or  ftation.  But  were  there,  no  uniformity  in  hu- 
man actions,  and  were  every  experiment^  which 
we  could  form  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  ano- 
malous, it  were  impoffiblc  to  colled  any  general 
obfervations  concerning  mankind ;  and  no  expe-> 
rience,  however  accurately  digcfted  by  refleftiony 
would  ever  ferve  to  any  purpofe.  Why  is  the 
aged  huibandman  more  Ikilful  in  his  calling  than 
the  young  beginner,  but  becaufe  there  is  a  cer- 
tain uniforn^iity  ia  the  operation  of  the  fuB>  rain, 
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and  earth)  towards  the  production  of  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  praftitioner 
the  rules,  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and 
direfted. 

We  mufl:  not^  however,  expeft,  that  this  uni- 
formity of  human  actions  fhoaid  be  carried  to  fuch 
a  length,  as  that  all  men,  in  tjie  fame  clrcum* 
fiances,  will  always  aft  preeifely  in  the  fame  man- 
net,  without  making  any  allowan(ce  for  the  diver- 
fity  of  characters,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Such 
a  uniformity  in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no 
part  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  obfcrving 
the  variety  of  conduft  rn  different  men,  we  arc 
enabled  to  form  a  greater  variety  of  maxims^ 
which  ftill  fuppofe  a  degree,  of  uniformity  and  re- 
gularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different 
ages  and  countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great 
force  of  cuftom  and  education,  which  mould  the 
human  mind  from  it^  infancy,  and  form  it  into  a 
fixed  and  eftabliihed  charader.  Is  the  behaviour 
and  conduift  of  the  one  fex  very  unlike  that  of  the 
other  ?  It  is  thence  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  different  charafters,  which  nature  has  impreffed 
upon  the  kx^,  and  which  Ihe  preferves  with  con- 
flancy  and  regularity.  Are  the  adions  of  the 
fame  perfon  much  diverfified  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  his  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age  ?  This 
affords  room  for  many  general  obfervations  con- 
cerning the  gradual  change  of  our  fentiments 
and  inclinations,  and  the  different  maxims,  which 
prevail  in  the  different  ages  of  human  creatures. 
Even  the  charaders,  which  are  peculiar  to  •each, 
individuial,  have  a  uniformity  iti  their  influence; 
otherwife  our  acquaintance  with  the  perfons  and 
our  obfervation  of  their  conduft,  could  never  teach 
us  their  difpofitions,  or  ferve  to  diredt  our  behavi- 
our with  regard  to  them. 

I  grant 
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I  grant' it  poffible  to  find  fome  adions^  which, 
fcem  to  have  no  regular  connexion  with  any  known  ' 
Motives,  and  arc  exceptions  to  all  the  meafurcs  of. 
conduft,  which  have  ever  been  eftabliflied  for  the 
government  of  men.  But  if  we  would  willingly 
know,  what  judgment  fhould  be  formed  of  fuch  ir- 
regular and  extraordinary  adtions ;  we  may  con- 
fider  the  fentiments,  cominonly  entertained  with 
regard  to  thofe  irregular  events,  which  appear  in 
the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  operations  of  exter- 
nal objefts.  All  caufes  arc  not  conjoined  to  their 
iifual  effefts,  with  like  uniformity.  An  artificer, 
who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be  difappoint- 
cd  of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the, politician,  who  di^ 
refts  the  condudt  of  fenfible  and  intelligent 
agents* 

The  vulgar,  who  t^ke  things  according  to  their 
firft  appearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events 
tO'  fach  an  uncertainty  in  the  caufes  as  makes 
the  latter  often  fail  of  their  ufual  influence;  though 
they  meet  with  no. impediment  in  their  operati- 
on. But  philofophers,  obferving,  that,  almoft  in 
every  part  of  nature,  there  is  contained  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  fprings  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by 
reafon  of  their  minutenefs  or  remotenefs,  find,  that 
it  is  at  leaft  poffible  the  contrariety  of  events  may 
not  proceed  from  any  contingency  in  the  caufe,  but 
from  the  fecret  operation  of  contrary  caufes.  This 
poffibility  is  converted  into  certainty  by  farther  cb- 
fervation ;  when  they  remark,  that,  upon  an  exaft 
fcrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  efFe£ts  always  betrays,  a 
contrariety  of  caufes,  and  proceeds  from  their  my- 
tual  oppofition.  A  peafant  can  ,give  no  better 
reafon  for  the  (topping  of  any  clock  or  watch  than 
to  fay  that  it  does  not  commonly  go  right :  But 
an  artift  eafily  perceives,  that  the  fame  force  in  the 
fj.ring  or  pendulum  has  always  the  fame  influence 
on  the  wheels ;  but  fails  of  its  ufual  efFed,  perhaps 
by  reafon  of  a  grain  of  du(l,   which  puts  a  ftop  to 
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the  whole  movement.  From  the  obfervation  of 
feveral  parallel  inftances,  philofophers  form  a 
pmaxim,  that  the  cor^nexion  between  all  caiifes  and 
ciBTefts  is  equally  neceflary^  and  that  its  iceming 
.jinccrtainty  in  fonie  inftances  proceeds  from  the  fc- 
cret  oppofition  of  contrary  caufes. 

Thus  for  inftance,  in  the  human  body^.  whea 
the  ufual  fynjptoms  of  health  or  fickn<({s  difappoint 
our  expeftation;  when  medicines  operate  not  with 
their  wonted  powers ;  when  irregular  events  fol- 
low from  any  particular  caufe  i  the  philofbpher 
and  phyfician  are  not  furprized  at  the  niatter>  nor 
are  ever  tempted  to  deny;  in  general,  the  neceflity 
and  uniformity  of  thofe  principles^  by  which  the 
ariiipal  ceconomy  is  condp£led*  They  Ipow>  that 
a  human  body  is  ^  mighty  coipplicatiE^d  naadhine: 
That  many  fecret  powers  lurk  iti  it,  ^^rhick  arc Al- 
together beyond  our '  comprehenfion  ; '  That  to  us  it 
muft  often  appear  very  uncertain  in  itsi  operations : 
And  that  therefore  the  irregular  events,  which  out- 
wardly difcover  themfelvcs,  can  be  np  proof,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  ^re  not  obfervcd  with  the 
greateft  regularity  in  its  internal  opers^tiQQS  and 
government.  -  *    ^ 

♦  The  philofopher,  if  he  be  confiftent,  muft  apply 
the  fame  reafoning  to  thq  adions  and  volitions  q£ 
intelligent  agents.  The  moft  irregular  and  un*» 
cxpefted  resolutions  of  men  may  frequently  be 
;|ccouiited  for  Jjy  thofe,  who  know  every  particular 
circumftance  of  their  charafter  and  fi tuition.  A 
|)erf6n  of  an  obliging  difpofition  gives  a  peevifh 
anfwei*  .But  he  hks  the  toothake,  or  has  not  dined* 
A  ftupid  fellow  difcovers  an  uncommon  alacrity  in 
his  carriage  :  But  he  has  met  with  a  fudden  piece 
.of  good  fortune.  Or  even  when  an  adion,  as 
fometimes  happens,  cannot  be  particularly  account- 
ed for,  either  by  the  perfon  himfelf  or  by  others  1 
we  know,  in  general,  that  the  characters  of  men 
iSOlC,  to  a  certain  degree^   inconftant  and  irregular. 

This 
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This  is,  -in  a  manner,  the  conftaat  charaiftcr  x£ 
Auman  nature  J  though  it  be  applicahlc,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  to  fomc  perfonSj  who  have  no 
fixed  rule  for  their  conduft,  but  proceed  in  a  con- 
^nucid  courfe  of  caprice  and  inccnftanty.  The 
internal  principles  and  mj0(jiv<es  may  operate  in  a 
(oniibrm  manner,  notwithftanding  jchefe  fecming 
irregularities ;  in  the  fame  manuer  as  the  winds, 
ii'ain,  clouds,  and  other  variations  of  the  weather 
-are  fuppofcd  to  be  governed  by  fteady  principles .; 
thdpgh  not  cafily  difcoverahlc  by  h«man  fagacity 
und^nqMiry. 

ThtB  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  cortjtrniftioii 
•between  motives  and  voluntary  aftions  isas  regu- 
jari  and  tuhiform,  as  that  betwee;n  the  caiife  and 
3effe<9::iaiany.part.af  nature ;  but  alfo  that  this  re- 
•gnlar-:  odnjti«>£ti6n  has  been  unive?&lly  acknow- 
jedgo}  aitibng  mankiiid,  and  has.  never  been  the 
,  fut^£t  c(f  di^ite,  :either  rn  philofophy  or  comr 
4iioii  iifev  wNow,  as  it  is  from  paft  experience, 
that  wc  •(drjfw  all  inferences  concerning  the  fu^ 
iurei^jswid:;««  we  conclude,  that  objfcifls  will  al«- 
sways.beioonjoincd .together,  which  vit  find  to  have 
always  been  conjoined  ^  it  may  feem  fuperfhiotis 
to  prdwe;  that  .this  experienced  uniformity  in  hu- 
naan-  fflJkions  is  a  fource,  whence  we  draw  inf^ren^ 
<af»  Concerning,  them.  But  in  oixier  to  throw 
the  vargiinient  into  a  greater  variety  of  lights^ 
we  ihall  alfo  infift,  though  briefly^  on  this  lat^ 
ter  topic. 

The  nlutual  dependence  pf  men  is  £b  great, 
in  all  ibcieties,  that  fcarce  any  htiman  ai£tion  is 
entirely  compleat  in  itfelf,  or  it  perfoftned  withr 
Dut  fomc  reference  to  the  aftions  ot  oriiers,  which 
^re  rcquifite  to  make  it  anfwer  fuiiy  the  intention 
of  the  agent.  The  poqrcft  artificer,  who  labouris 
^one,  cxpefts  at4tajft'thc  proteftion  of  themagi>- 
ilrate,  to  enfurri  hiiln  thd  ^fajoymcnt  "of  the  frpits 
4>f  his: labour.  He  alfo  c;ipe&s,  that,  when  he 
^  ^    .    "  1  carries 
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carries  his  goods  to  market,  and  offers  them  at 
a  reafonable  price,  he  (hall  find  purchafers;  and 
fliall  be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires,  to  en- 
gage others  to  fupply  him  with  thofe  commodi^ 
ties,  which  are  requifite  for  his  fubfiftence.  In 
proportion  as  men  extend  their  dealings,  and  ren- 
der their  intercourfe  with  others  more  complicated, 
they  always  comprehend,  in  their  fcliemes  of  life,, 
a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  a£l:ions,  which  they 
cxpeft,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  co-operate 
with  their  own.  In  all  theft  condujfions,  they 
take  their  meafures  from  paft  experience,  in  the  ^ 
fame  nianner  as  in  their  reafonings  concerning  ex- 
ternal objefts;  and  firmly  believe,  that  men,  as 
well  as  all  the  elements,  are  to  continue,  in  their 
operations,  the  fame,  that  they  have  ever  found 
them.  A  manufafturer  reckons  upon  the  labour 
of  his  fervants,  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as 
much  as  upon  the  tools,  which  he  employs,  and 
would  be  equally  furprized,  were  his  expeftations 
difappointed.  In  fhort,  this  experimental  inference 
^nd  reafoning  concerning  the  anions  of  others  en- 
ters fo  much  into  human  life,  that  no  man,  while 
awake,  is  ever  a  moment  withput  employing  it. 
Have  we  not  rpafon,  therefore,  to  affirm,  that  all 
mankind  have  always  agreed  in  the  doftrine  of  ne- 
ceflity,  according  to  the  foregoing  definition  and 
explication  of  it  ?  ' 

<  Nor  ^have  philofophers  ever  entertained  a  diffe- 
rent opinion  from  the  peqple  in  this  particular. 
For  not  to  hiention,  that  almoft  every  aftion  of 
their  life  fuppofes  that  opinion ;  there  are  even 
few  of  the  fpeculative  parts  of  learning,  to  which 
it  is  not  efTential.  What  would  become  o(  hijtoty, 
had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  veracity  of  the 
hiftorian,  according  to  the  experience,  which  we 
have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  Could  politics  be  a 
fcience,  if  laws  and  forms  .of  government  had  not 
z  uniform  influence  upon  fociety  ?  Where  would  be 

the 
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the  foundation  of  morals^  if  particular  cHarafters 
had  no  certain  or  deternoinatc  power  to  produce 
particular  feotiments,  and  if  thefe  fentiment^  had 
DO  conftant  operation  on  aftions  ?  And  with  what 
pretence  could  we  employ  our  critkifm  upon  any 
poet  or  polite  author,  if  we  could  not  pronouitcc 
the  condud  aiid  ^ntinient  of  his  a<9tors,  either  na- 
tural or  upnatur^l,  to  fuch  charafters,  ^nd  in  fuch 
circumftancfs  ?  It  ftems  almoft  impoffible,  there- 
fore, to  .epgage,  either  in  fcience  or  aftion  of  any 
kind,  :wit.ho.ut  ackypwleciging  the  doftrine  of  ne- 
ceflity,  and  this  inference  from  motives  to  voluntary  - 
aftions )  frprn  chara<Sters  tq  conduft. 

And  ^nd^eed,  when  fc  confider  how  aptly  natural 
and  moral  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only 
one '  chain  pf.  argument,  we  fhall  make  .no  fcruple 
to  allow^  that  th,ey  are  of  the  fame  natijre,  and  de- 
rived frpm  the  fame  principles/    Aprifoner,  whd 
has  neitjiei?  money  nor  intereft,  dilcovers  the  im- 
poffibility  pf  his  efcape,  as  ^ejl  when  he  confiders 
theobftihacy  of  the  gaoler,  gs  the  walls  .and  bar$> 
with  which  he  js  furrpupded  j   ^nd,  in.all  attempt? 
for  his  freedom,  chufes  rather  to  ?f6rk  uppn  the 
ftone  and  iron  of  the  pne^  than  upon  the  inflexible 
nature  of  the  other.      Thfs  fame  prifqner,   when 
condufited  to  the   fcuffbld,    forefeet   hi§   dpath   a$ 
certainly   from  the,  co(>ftancy  and  fidplijcy,  pf  his 
guards,  as  from  the  operation  of  the  fi^f  or  wheej. 
His  mind  runs  along  a  certain  trsjin  of  id^as  :  Xhe 
refufal  of  the  foldiers  to   confen;   tq  hi^.  efcape^ 
the  aftion  of  the  executioner ;  the  feparation  of  the 
head  and  body  ;   bleeding,  cpnvulfive  potions,  and 
death.     Here  is  a  connected  chain  of  natural  gaqfes 
and  voluntary  aftions  i  ,but  the  mind  feels  no  dif- 
ference between  them,  in  pafllng  from  one  link  to 
-another  :  Nor  is  lefs  certain   of  the  future  event 
than  if  it  were  connefted  with  the  objefts  pr^fent 
to  the  memory  or  fenfes,  by  a  train  of  caufes,  ce- 
mented together  by  what  we  are  pleafed[  to  call  a 

fbyjical 
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piyjical  riecellity.  Thfe  faiVie  Experienced  union  has 
tlie  fatne  eflFcff  oh  tYii  niind,  whether  the  united 
objects  be  motives,  v6lition,  and  aftions;  or  figure 
and  nSotioh.  ^e  may  change  the  names  of  things ; 
biit  tHeir  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  under- 
ftandlng  never* change. 

Were  a  m'ari,  whom  I  know  to  be  honeft  and 
opulent,  arid  with  whom  I  live  in  intimate  friend- 
fliip,  to  come  into  my  houfe,  where  I  am  furround- 
ed  with  my  fervants,  I  reft  affured,  that  he  is  not 
to  ftab  rrie  before  he  leaves  it,  in  order  to  rob  me 
of  my  filver  ftaridilh ;  and  I  no  more  fuipeft  this 
event,  than  the  falling  of  the  houfe  jtfelf  which  is 
ilew,  and  folidly  built  and  founded.— jB«/  be  may 
have  hem  feized  with  a  Judden  and  unknown  frenzy. 
— So  niay  a  fudden  earthquake  arife,  and  fhake 
and  tumble  my  houfe'  about  my  cars,  I  fhali 
therefore  change  the  fuppofitions.  I  fhall  fay,  that 
I  know  "^ith  certainty,  that  he  is  riot  to  put  his 
hand  irito  the  fire,  arid"  hold  it  there,  till  it  be 
confumed  :  And'  thiis  event,  I  think  I  can  foretell 
with  the  (ariiei  aflurance^  as  that,  if  he  throw  him- 
felf  out  at  the  window,  and  meet  with  no  obftruc- 
tibn,  he  will  riot  remain  a  moment  fufpended  in  the 
air.  No  fufpiciori  of  an  unknown  frenzy  can  give 
tlie  leaft  poffibility  to  the  former  event,  which  is 
fo  contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of  human 
nature.  A  nian  who  at  noon  leaves  his  purfc  full 
of  gold  on  the .  pavement  at  Gharing-Crofs,  may 
a's  well  expe<5t  that  it  will  fly  away  like,  a  feather, 
as  that  he  will  find  it'  untouched  an  hour  after* 
Above  one  half  of  human  reafonings  contain  in- 
fcriences'  of  a  fimilar  nature,  attei^ded  with  more  oV 
kfs  degrees  of  certainty,  proportioned  to  our  ex- 
perience of  the  ufual  conduft  of  mankind  in  fuch 
particular  fituatioris,     * 

Vol.  II.  -  H-  I  have 
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I  have  frequently  confidcred>  what  could  poflt- 
bly^be  the  reafori,  why  all  mankind^  though  they 
l^ave  ever,  without  hefitation,  acknowledged  the 
doftrine  of^  heceflity,  in  their  whole  practice  and 
reafoning,  have  yet  difcovered  fuch.  a  reludbance  ttf 
acknowledge  it  in  words,  and  have  rather  Ihewn  a 
propenfity,  in  aH  ages,  to  profefs  the  contrary 
opinion.  The  matter,  .1  think,  may  be  accounted 
for,  after  the  following  manner.  If  we  examine 
the  operations  of  body,  and  the  producliori  of 
effedts  from  their  caufes,  we  fhall  find,  that  all  ouf 
faculties  tan  never  carry  us  farther  in  our  know- 
ledge of  this  relation,  than  barely  to  obferve,  that 
particular  objefts  are  conftantly  conjoined  together, 
and  that  t\it  mind  is  carried,  by  a  cujiomary  tranft- 
tiony  from  the  appearance  of  one  to  the  belief  of 
the  other.  But  though  this  coiiclufion  concerning 
human  ignorance  be  the  refult  of  the  Itridleft 
fcrutiny  of  tTiis  fubjeft,  men  ftill  entertain  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate  farther 
into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  fomething 
like  a  heceflary  conriexion^  between  the  caufe  and 
the  efFeft.  When  again  they  turn  their  reflections 
towards  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and 
feel  no  fuch  connexion  of  the  motive  and  the  ac- 
tion ;  they  are  thence  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  efFe<5ts,  which  refult  from  ma- 
terial force,  and  thofe  which  arife  from  thought 
and  intelligence.  But  being  once  convinced,  that 
we  know  nothing  farther  of  (Jaiifatioil  of  any  kind, 
than  merely  the  conjlant  tonjunSion  of  objedts, 
and  the  confequent  inference  of  (;he  mind  from 
one  to  another,  and  finding,  that  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftances  are  univerfally  allowed  to  have  place 
in  voluntary  aflions;.  we  miay  be  more  eafily  led 
to  own  the  fame  necefllty  common  to  all  caufes. 
And  though  this  reafoning  may  contradidt  the  fyf- 
terns  of  many  philofophers,  in  afcribing  neceflTity ' 
to  the  determinations  of  the  wilK  we  fliall  find, 

upon 
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upon  refieftipn^  that  they  dliTcnt  from  it  in  words 
only,  not  in  their  real  fentimcnt.  Neceflity,  ac- 
cording to  the  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  has 
never  yet  been  rejected,-  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be 
rejcfted  by  any  phiiofopher.  It  may  only,  perhaps, 
be  pretended,  that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in  the 
operations  oT  matter,  fpme  farther  connexion  be- 
tween the  caufe  and  effedt;  and  a  connexion  that 
has  not  place  in  the  voluntary  aftions  of  intelli- 
gent beings.  Now  whether  it  be  fo  or  not, 
can  only  appear  upon  examination ;  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  thcfe  philofophcrs  to  make  good  their 
aflertion,  by  defining  or  defcribing  that  neceflity, 
and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the  operations  of  ma- 
terial caufes. 

It  would  feem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the 
wrong  end  of  this  queftion  concerning  liberty 
and  neceflity,  when  they  enter  upon  it  by  ex- 
amining the  faculties  of  the  foiil,  the  influence  ^f 
the  underftanding,  and  the  operations  of  the  will. 
Let  them  firfl:  difcufs  a  more  Ample  queftion,. 
namely,  the  operations  of  body  and  of  brute 
unintelligent  matter;  and  try  whether  they  can 
there  form  any  idea  of .  caufation  and  neceflity, 
except  that  of  a  conftant  conjunftion  of  objects, 
and  fubfequcnt  inference  of  the  mind  from  one 
to  another.  If  thefe  circiimftances  form,  in 
reality,  the  whole  of  that  neceflity,  which  we 
conceive  in  matter,  and  if  thefe  circumftances  be 
alfo  univerfally  acknowledged  to  ttake  place  in 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  difpute  is  at  an 
end  i  at  leaft,  muft  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth 
merely  verbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  raftily 
fuppole,  that  we  have  fomc  farther  idea  of  ne- 
ceflity and  caufation  in  the  operations  of  exter- 
nal objcfts  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  can^find 
nothing  farther,  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  the 
mind ;  there  .is  no  poflibility  of  bringing  the 
queftion  to  any  determinate  ifluc,  while  we  pro- 

H  2  ceed 
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cced  upon  fo  erroneous  a  fuppofition^  The  on*- 
ly  naethod  of  undeceiving  us,  is,  to  mount  up 
higher;  fo.  exanrrine  the  narrow  extent  of  fcience 
when  applied  to  material  caufes ;  and  to  convince 
ourfelves,  that  all  we  know  of  them,  is,  the  con- 
jftant  conjunftion  and  inference  above  mention- 
ed. We  may,  perhaps,  find,  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty we  are  induced  to  fix  luch  narrow  limits  to  hu- 
man underhand; ng :  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no 
difficulty  when  we  come  to  apply  this  doftrine  to  the 
adbion^  of  the  will.  For  a3  it  is  evident,  that 
thefe  have  a  regular  conjunftion  with  motives 
and  circumftances  and  charafters,  and  as  we  al- 
ways draw  inferences  from  one  to  the  other,  we 
muil  be  obliged  to  acjcnowledge  in.  words,  that 
neceflity,  which  we  have  already  avowed,  in  eve- 
ry deliberation  of  our  lives,  and  in  every  ftep  of 
t)ur  condud):  and  behaviour  *. 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  proj^ft  with 
regard  to  the  queftion  of  liberty  and  neceflity  j 
the  moft  contentious  queftion,  of  metaphyfics, 
the  moft  contentious  fcience ;  it  will  not  require 
many  words  to  prove,  that  all  mankind  have 
«ver  agreed  in  the  dodrine  of  liberty  as  well  as 
in  that  of  neceflity,  and  that  the  whole  difpute, 
in  this  refpeft  alfo,  has  been  hitherto  merely  ver- 
bal; For  what  is  meant:  by  liberty,  when  appH- 
ed  to  voluntary  ^ftions  ?  We  cannot  furely  mean, 
that  aftions  have  fo  little  connexion  with  mo- 
tives, inclinations,  and  circumftances,  that  one 
does  not  follow  with  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
formity from  the  other,  and  that  one  affords  no 
inference  by  which  we  can  conclude  the  exif- 
tence  of  the  other.  For  thefe  are  plain  and  ac- 
knowledged matters  of  faft.  By  liberty,  then, 
we  can  dnly  mean  a  power  of  aSing  or  not  a/Sing, 
according  fo  the  determinations  of  the  will-,  that  is, 

if 
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if  wc  chufe  to  remarn  at  reft,  we  tMyi  if  vt 
chufe  to  move,  wc  alfo  may.  Now  this  hypo- 
thetic^ liberty  is  univerfally  allowtd  to  belong 
to  every  one,  who  is  not  a  prifoner  and  in  chains. 
Here  then  is  no  fuUjeft  of  difpute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty, 
we  ihouid  be  careful  to  obferve ,  two  tequifite 
circumftafices  I  jSrfty  that  it  be  confiftent  with  plain 
va^ttet  o£  hA  i  Jecondfyj  that  it 'be  <ionfiftent  with 
irielf.  If  we  obferve  thcfc  circumftances,  and  ren- 
der (MX  definition  intelligible,  I  am  peffuaded*  that 
all  mankind  y/ill  be  found  of  ont  opihion  with 
regard  to  it. 

It  is  UiiiverfAlly  allowed,  that  nothing  exifls 
without  a  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  and  that  chMce, 
when  ftridtiy  examined,  is  a  mdre  Aegative  word, 
and  means  not  any  real  power,  which  hias  any 
where,  a  being  in  nature.  B^t  k  rs  pretend<eat 
that  fome  caufei  are  fteceDTary,  fome  Mt  necef- 
fatf •  H^re  then  is  the  advantage  of  definitiotid. 
Let  any  om  define  a  eaufe,  without  comprehend- 
ing, as  a  part  of  the  definition,  a  netejdfy  tin- 
mpchn  with  its  etfedl  i  aiid  let  him  (h€W  diftinftly 
the  origin  of  the  idea,  exprefled  by  Ae  ctefifti- 
tion;  and  I  IJiall  readily  give  up  the  whole  con- 
troverly.  But  if  the  foregoing  explication  of  th^5 
matter  be  received,  thi&  muft  be  abfolutely  im- 
prafticable.  Had  iiot  objctfts  a  regular  c^ryjitnc^ 
tbn  with  each  other,  we  (ho«ki  never  have  en- 
tertained any  notion  of  caufe  mdtSt&i  and  this 
regular  eonjun^tiori  pr6du<:e^  tha(  infer€iiee  of 
the  undfifftaiiding,  which  is  the  §ftly  coniiejtidif, 
that  ive  can  haye  aity  cottifji-eftenflon  of;  Who^ 
ever  attempts  >  defiftitieft  of  catiaft,  exclufive  of 
thdil  cirdumftandesy  Will  be  obliged,  iAth&p  t^  em- 
ploy «wintelligiMe  terms,  or  fiieh  as  are  fyrio- 
iki^mmst  to  the  €ernnf,  irW^  he  ebde^durS  t&  de- 
gfie*,      And  if  the  dfg^tioti    abbVe  riidlitioned 

be 
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be  admitted  >  liberty,  when  oppofed  to  neccflity^ 
not  to  conftraint,  is  the  fame  thing  with  chance; 
which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  no  exiftence. 

P    A    R    T      IL 

There  is  no  method  of  reafoning  inore  com- 
mon, and  yet  none  more  blameable,  than,  in  phi- 
lofophical  difputc$,  to  endeavour  the  refutation  of 
any  ijypothefis,  by  a  pretence  of  its  dangerous  con- 
fequences  to  religion  and  morality.  When  any 
opinion  leads  to  abfurdities,  it  is  certainly  falfe  j 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  falfe,  be* 
caufe  it  is  bf  dangerous  confequence.  Such  topics, 
therefore,  ought  entirely  to  be  forborne ;  as  ferv- 
ing  nothing  to  the  difcovery  of  truth, :  but  only 
to  make  the  perfon  of  an  antagonift  odious. 
This  I  obferve  in  general,  without  pretending  to 
draw  any  advantage  from  it.  I  frankly  fubmit 
to  an  examination  of  this  kind,  and  (hall  ven* 
ture  to  affirm,  that  the  dodrines,  both  of  necef- 
fity  and  of  liberty,  as  above  explained,  are  not 
only  confiftent  with  morality,  but  are  abfolute- 
ly  eflential  to  its  fupport, 

Neceflity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  confor- 
mably to  the  two  definitions  of  caufei,  of  which 
it  makes  an  effential  part.  It  confifts  either  in 
the  conftant  conjundion  of  like  obje6ts,or  in  the 
inference  of  the  underftanding  from  one  objeft  to 
another.  Now  neceflity,  in  both  thefe  fenfes, 
(which,  indeed,  are  at  the  bottom,  the  fame)  has 
univerfally,  though  tacitly,  in  the  fchools,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  common  life,  been  allowed  to  be- 
long to  the  will  of  man;  arid  no  one  has  ever 
pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  draw  infefences 
concerning  human  aftions,  and  that  thofe  in- 
ferences are  fouhded  on  the  experienced  union 
of  like  anions,  with  like  motives,  inclinations, 
^nd  circumftances.    The  only  particular^  in  which 

any 
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any  one  can  differ,  is,  th^t  cither,  perhaps,  he 
will  refufe  to  give  the  name  of  neceflity  to  this 
property  of  human  adions:  But  as  long  as  the 
meaning  is  underftood,  I  hope  the  word  can  dp 
no  harrn:  Or  that  be  will  maintain  it  poffible  to 
4ifcov€r  foiiiething  farther  in  the  operations  of 
matter.  Rut  this,  it  inuft  be  acknowledged,  can 
be  of  no  confequence.  to  morality  or  religion, 
whatever  it  may  be^  to  natural  philofophy  or  me- 
taphyfics.  We  may  here  be  miflaken  in  afierting,  that 
there  is  no  idea  q{  any  other  neceffary  connex- 
ion in  the  aftions  of  body :  But  furely.  we  af- 
cribe  nothing  to  thp  adions  of  the  mind,  but 
what  every  one  does,  and  muft  readily  allow 
of.  We  change  no  circumftancc  in  the  receiv- 
ed orthodox  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  will,  but 
only  in  that  with  regard  to  material  objefts  and 
cauies.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  innocent, 
^at  leaft,  than  this  doftrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  6n  rewards  and  pu- 
nilbments,  it  is  fuppofed  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
-ciple,  that  thefe  motives  have  a  regular  and  uni- 
form.  influence  on  the#mind,  and  JDOth  produce 
the  good  and  prevent  the  evil  adions.  We  may 
give  to  this  influence  what  name  we  pleafe;  but, 
as  it  is  ufually  conjoined  with  the  a£tion>  it  mufl 
be  efteemed  a  cat^e, .  and  be  looked  upon  as  an 
inftance  of  that  neceflity,  which  we  would  here 
efliablifli. 

The  only  proper  object  of  hatred  or  ven-r 
geance>  is  a  perfon  or  creature,  endowed  with' 
thought  and  confcioufnefs ;  and  when  any  (5rimi- 
nal  or  injurious  actions  excite  that  pafllon,  it  is 
only  by  their  relation  to  the  perfon,  or  connexi- 
on with  him.  Actions  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
temporary  and  perifliing;  and  where  they  pro- 
ceed not  from  fome  caufe  in  the  character  and 
difpofition  of  the  perfon  who  performed  them, 
they  can  neither  redound  to  his  honour,  if  good  i 
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nor  infamy,  if  evil.  Tihe  actions  ^herafctees  m^ty 
be  blameaWe ;  they  may  fee  cmtf^y  to  ail  :th!e 
rules  of  morality  and  i:digion ;  But  the  p^rfon 
is  not  anfwcrable  for  thpm;  ftnd  as  t|)i!ey  prQ- 
ceeded  from  nothing  in  him,  that  is  jdur^fUb ' acui 
conftant,  and  leave  notjiing  of  that  jfiftture  jbdbdnd 
them,  it  is  impoi&ble  he  can  iUpon  their  accojunit, 
become  the  object  ,of  pjunifhrnepi  ox  vejageance. 
According  to  the  .principle,  therefore,  which  .de>!' 
nies  /leceifity,  and  .confequexidy  cm&s,  a  niAn  is 
as  pure  and  untainted,  ^tcr  Jiaving  icommkted 
the  cnoK  horrid  crim^e,  as  at  .the  firft  m^mtm 
df  his  birth,  nor  is  his  jGharacter  any  iya&  con- 
cerned in  his  actions ;  fince  xh^y  Are  not  derifi^^d 
from  it,  and  the  wickednefs  of  ihe  one  can  ne?- 
ver  be.ufed  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  iof  the iOther. 

Men  a^e  not  Wanned  for  foch  actions,  as  they 
perform  ignorandy  and  cafAJ^ly;^  whatever  may 
be  the  confequcnces.  Why  ?  but  bfcaufe  the  prin- 
ciples of  thefe  actions  are  xjnly  momentary,  and 
terminate  in  them  alone.  Men  are  le&  blamed 
for  fuch  actions  as  they  perform  haftily  and  un- 
premeditateiy,  than  for  fiach  as  proceed  fcom. de- 
liberation. .  For  what  reafon  ?  hut  becaufe  a  hafty 
lumper,  though  a  conliant  caufe  or  principle  in 
the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and  infects 
not  the  whole,  character.  Ag^in,  repentance  wipes 
6ff  any  crime,  if  attended  with  a  reformacion  of 
life  and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for?  but  by  afferting,  that  actions  render  a  per- 
fon  criminal,  merely  •  as  they  are  proofs  pf  cri- 
minal principles  in  the  minds  and  when,  by  an 
alteration  of  thefe  principles,  they  ceajfe  to  be 
juft  proofs,  they  l^kewife  ceafe  to  be  criminal. 
But,  except  upon  f;he  doctrine  of  neceflity,  they 
never  were  juft  proo^,  and  confcqucnt|y  never' 
were  criminal. 

It  will  be  equally  eafy  to  prove,'  and  from  the 
fame  arguments^    that  liberty y  according  to  that 
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definition  above  mentioned^  in  which  all  men 
agree,  is  alfo  eflential  co  morflityj  0i|d  that  no 
human  actionSj  where  it  1$  yrs^tingi  ^^^  fufcep*^ 
tible  of  aay  mord  .qualities,  pr  c^o  be  the  ob- 
jects eldier  of  approbatioo  <)r  difliHe.  }?or  as 
actions  ar«  objiects  of  our  moral  (fmmx^at^  fo  fyc 
only  as  they  are  indications  c^  th^  mfer:^^  c^r 
raccer,  pafiions,  and  afiiection$ ;  ic  >$  icnpfs^bk 
that  thev  can  give  rife  dth^r  t4i>  pr aiib  #r  ^)$ii^ 
where  tn^y  proceed  not  fretm  tbdij^''prif>cif>}^it9  Jju{ 
s^r«  derived  altogether  from  externi^l  yiiil^c^, 

I  precend  not  to  haw  obvi^ttd  W  wbov^ 
^1  ^jei^ions  to  this  (theory,  iifith  regi^'d  tQ  ne- 
peflity  and  liberty^  I  cao  iof^ttp  f>t^r  i)bje4^T- 
oM,  derived  from  tofuc^,  r(hwh  h^ve  iMt  hf»ve 
been  treated  of;  It  may  t^  faid,  for  inft^AC^*. 
i^at,  if  yoiuntary  aftions  be  ilibjedbsd  %9  Khf  fkn[)9 
laws  of  neeeflity  with  th^  operatioaiS  of  m^tter^^ 
there  h  a  continued  chaiq  of  nPOfffity  c^ufes, 
pre-ordained  and  pFe-4eteriT>infd>  fetching  frpm 
the  original  caufe  of  all^  t^o  w^ry  volition  of  ^vfiy 
human  creatiire.  No  oontmgeney  Any  where  in 
the  univerfei  no  indifference;  no  liberty.  While 
we  ad,  we  are,  at  the  faqoe  timei  a4^ed  yppfi* 
The  ultimate  Author  of  all  our  Yoliupn^  h  t\^ 
Creator  of  the  world,  who  firft  beftowcd  nio- 
tion  on  this  iminenfe  ipachine,  and,  plwtd  aU 
beings  in  that  particular  pafition,  wheoee  ev^ 
fubf^quent  ^yent,  by  an  inevitably  Q^c^Kity^ 
muft  refuic  iHEuman  a^^ions^  therefore!  either 
can  have  no  moral  turpitude  at  all>  as  proc^^d*^ 
|ng  from  fo  goo4  a  caufe;  or  if  they  have  4By 
turpitude,  they  muft  involve  our  Creator  in  the 
fame  jguilt,  while  he  is  acknowledged  to  he  ^eir 
ultimate  caufe  and  author*  For  as  a  matis  who 
fired  a  mine^  is  anfwerable  for  all  the  confequem- 
ces  whether  the  train  he  employed  be  long  or 
lliort^  fo  wherever  a  continued  chain  of  necef- 
faty  cdufes  is  fi3Eed>  that  Beings  either  finite,  op 

infinite^ 
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infinite,   who   produces  the  firft,    is  likewife  the 
author  of  all  the  reft,    and  muft  both  bear    the 
blame  and  acquire  the  praife,   which   belong  to 
them.      Our  clear  and  unalterable  videas  of  mo- 
rality eftablifh  this  rule,  upon  unqueftionable  rea- 
Ions,  when  we  examine  the  confcquences  of  any 
hunlan  aAibn:  and  thefe  reafons  muft  ftill  have 
greater  force, 'when  applied  to  volitions  a^d  in- 
tentions of  a  B^ing,  infinitely  wife  and  powerful. 
Ignorance  or  impotence  may  be  pleaded  for  fo   ^ 
limited  a  creature  as  mani  but  thofe  imperfedi-. 
ons  have  no  place  in  our  Creator.     He  forefj^w, 
he  ordained,  he  intended  all  thofe  anions  of  met^. 
which  we  fo  tafhly  pronounce  criminal.     And  we. 
muft  therefore  conclude,  eifher  that  they  are  not 
criminal,  or  that  the 'Deity,  not  man,  is  accoun- 
table for  them.     But  as  either  of  thefe  pofition^ 
k  abfurd  and  impious,  it  follows,  that  the  doc- 
trine, from  which  they  are  deduced,  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  true,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  fame  ob* 
jeftions.      An    abfurd  confequence,   if  neceffary, 
proves  the  original  doftrine  to  be  abfurd;  in  the 
fame    manner   as  criminal  aftibns   render  crimi- 
nal the  original  cauie,  if  the  connexion  bptween 
.  them  be  neceffary   and  inevitable. 

Tiiis  objedion  confifts  of  two  parts,  which  we 
ihall  examine  feparatelyj  Firjiy  that,  if  human 
aftions  can  be  traced  up,  by  a  neceffary  chain, 
to  the  Deity,  they  can  never  be  criminal;  on  ac- 
count of  the  infinite  perfeftion  of  that  Being, 
from  whom  they  are 'derived,  and  who  can  in- 
tend nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good  and 
laudable.  Or>  Secondly^  if  they  be  criipin^U  we 
muft  retraft  the  attribute  of  perfection,  which 
we  afcribe  to  the  Deity,  and  muft  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  ultimate  author  of  gu^t  and  mpral 
turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 

The  anfwer  to  the  firft  objection  feems  obvious 
and  convincing.      There  are  many  philofophers,. 

who, 
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whOj  after  an  exaft  fcrutiny  of  all  the  phasnotnena 
of  nature,  conclude,  that  the  Whole,  conlidered 
as  one  fyftem,  is,  in  every  period  of  its  eiciftencc, 
ordered  with  perfeft  bcnevoleficc  5  and  that  the 
utnnoft  poifible  happinefs  wjU,  in  the  end,  refult 
to  all  created  beings,  without  any  mixture  of  po- 
fitive  or  abfolute  ill  and  mifery.  Every  phyfical 
ill,  fay  they,  makes  an  eiTential  part  of  thi^  bene- 
volent fyftem,  and  could  not  poflibly  be  removed, 
even  by  the  Deity  hinifelf,  conlidered  as  a  wife 
agent,  without  giving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or 
excluding  greater  good,  which  will  refult  from  it. 
From  this  theory,  fome  philoibphers,  and  the  an- 
cient Stoics  among  the  reft,  derived  a  topic  of  con- 
fblation  under  all  afflictions,  while  they  taught 
their  pupils,  that  thofe  ills,  under  which  they  la- 
boured, were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the  univerfe; 
and  that  to  an  enlarged  view,  which  could  com- 
prehend the  whole  fyftem  of  nature,  every  eveat 
becan^e:  an  objedl  of  joy  and  exultation.  But 
though  this  topic  be  fpecious  and  fublime,  it  was 
foon  found  in  practice  weak  and  ineffeftual.  You 
would  furely  more  irritate,  than  appeafe  a  man, 
lying  under  the  racking  pains  of  the  gout,  by 
preaching  up  to  him  the  rectitude  of  thofe  gene^ 
ral  lawis,  which  produced  the  malignent  humours 
in  his  body,  and  led  them  through  the  proper  ca- 
nals, to  the  finews  and  nerves,  where  they  now 
excite  fuch  acute  torments.  Thefe  enlarged  views 
may,  for  a  moment,  pleafe  the  imagination  of  a 
fpecyl^tive  man,  who  is  placed  in  eafe  andfecurity; 
but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  conftancy  on  his 
mind,  even  though  undifturbed  by  the  emotions 
of  pain  or  pillion ;  much  lefs  can  they  maintain 
their  ground,  yrhen  attacked  by  fuch  powerful  an- 
^agonifts.  The  afiedions  take  a  narrower  and  more 
natural  Purvey  of  their  objedt;  and  by  an  oecono- 
my>  more  fuitable  to  the  infirmity    of   human 

minds. 
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minds,  jtegard  alone  the  beangs  ^roiand  as,  attid 
are  afi^o^ted  by  (uch  ev^ents  as  appear  good  <Dr  iil 
po  the  private  fyftem. 

The  c^  is  the  fame  mhh  mer^fl  as  'tmit  jpiyfiiof 
IH.  It  canRot  reafoaaibly  be  fuppoied,  chat  thofe 
i^nnoce  con&derations,  which  are  (dund  of  ib  litd^ 
ejfficacy  with  regand  to  one,  wili  have-  a  more 
powerful  influence  with  regard  to  chcr  other.  The 
^ind  of  man  is  fo  formed  by  nature,  that,  upon 
die  appearance  of  certain  chara£bers,  difpofitions, 
^d  actions,  it  imnoedimely  fede  the  feAtinseiit  of 
approbation  or  blame ;  ^or  are  there  any  emotions 
niore  ejiential  to  its  fiwne  and  conftitutioft.  The 
ehara^efs,  which  engage  our  apf)irobatkMi,  are 
chiefly  fuch  as  contribute  to  the  peace  and  fecu- 
rity  of  human  ibciety;  as  the  chara&er^  which 
excite  blanoe,  are  chie^y  fuch  as  tend  %o  public  de- 
triment and  difturhance :  Wbencf  ii  majr  reafon-r 
ably  be  prefumed,  that  the  moral  (entiment^  arife^^ 
either  mediately  or  imrfiediately,  from  a  reflexion 
on  thefe  oppofite  interefts.  What  tb^&ugfaf  philoib* 
phfcal  n^dita^tions  eftabfifh  a  diffibrenc  opinio^ 
or  conjefture ;  that  every  thing  is  right  wit^  re- 
gard to  the  whole^  ctfKl  ^  that  the  qualitii^  ifhicK 
diftd^b  fociety,  are,  in  the  main,  as  beneltctiitj^  and 
are  as  fuitable  to  the  primary  intention. of  nature, 
is  thofe  which  more  direftly  pfoiTK>te  its  happinef§ 
and  welfere  ?  Are  fuch  remote  and  uncertain  fpe- 
eulatiotis  able  to  counterbalance  rhe  fentiments, 
which  arifefrom  the  natural  and  immediate  view  of 
the  objects?  A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a  confi- 
derable  ftimj  does  he  find  his  vexation  for  the 
lofs  any  wife  dfminifhed  by  thefe  fublime  reflexi- 
ons ?  Why  then  fhould  his  moral  refentnnent  againft 
the  crime  be  fuppofed  incompatible  with  them? 
Or  why  fhould  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  real 
diftinftion  between  vice  and  vrrtue  be  recomrile- 
aWe  to  all  fpecuiative  fyftenw  of  philofopTiy,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  real  diilin£tion  between  perfonal 
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beauty  and  deformity  ?  Both  thefe  diftinftions  are 
founded  in  the  natural  fentiments  of  the  humaii 
mind :  And  thefe  fentiments  are  not  to  be  con- 
trouled  or  altered  by  any  phllolbphical  theory  ot* 
(peculation  whatfoever. 

Whe  Jecond  objedlion  admits  not  of  fo  eafy  and 
fatisfaftory  an  anfwer  \  nor  is  it  poflible  to  explain 
diftinftly,  how  the  Deity  can  be  the  mediate  pufe 
of  all  the  adions  of  men,  without  being  the  au- 
thor of  fin  and  moral  turpitude.  Thefe  are  myfte- 
ries,  which  mere  natural  and  unaffifted  reafon  is 
very  iinfit  to  handle;  and  whatever  fyftem  flie 
embraces,  flie  muft  find  herfclf  involved  in  inex- 
tricable  difiiculties^  and  even  contradictions^  at 
every  ftcp  which  ftie  takes  with  regard  to  fuch 
fubjefts.  To  reconcile  the  indiflTerence  and  con- 
tingency of  human  aftions'with  prefcience;  or  to 
defend  abfolute  decrees,  and  yet  free  the  Deity 
from  being  the  author  of  fih,  has  been  found  hi- 
therto to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philofophy.  Hap- 
py, if  file  be  thence  fenfible  of  her  temerity,  when 
fhe  pries  into  thefe  fublime  mylteries;  and  leaving 
a  fcene  fo  full  of  obfcurities  and  perplexities,  re- 
turn, with  fuitable  modefty,  to  her  true  and  pro- 
per province,  the  examinatioif  of  common  life; 
where  flie  will  find  difliculties  enow  to  employ  her 
enquiries,  without  launching  into  ia  boundlefs  aa 
ocean  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction  ! 
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LL  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fa£t 
are  founded  on  a  fpecies  of  Analogy,  which  leads 
us  to  expeft  from  any  caufe  the  fame  events,  which 
we  ha\rc  obferved  to  refult  from  fimilar  caufes. 
Where  the  caufes  ire  entirely  fimilar,  the  analogy 
is  perfcdt,  and  the  inference,  dfawn  from  it,  is  re- 
garded as  certain  and  conclufive :  Nor  does  any 
man  ever  entertain  a  doubt,  where  he  fees  a  piece 
of  iron,  that  it  will ,  have  weight  and  Cohefion  of 
parts ;  as  in  all  other  inilances,  which  have  ever 
fallen  under  his  obfervation.  But  where  the  ob- 
je6ls  have  not  fo  exa6t  a  fimilarity,  the  analogy  is 
lefs  perfcdt,  and  the  inference  is  Icfs  conclufive ; 
though  ftill  it  has  fome  force,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  fimilarity  and  refemblance.  The  anato- 
mical obfervations,  formed  upon  one  animal,  are, 
by  this  fpecies  of  reafoning,  extended  to  all  ani- 
mals ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  for  inftance,  is  clearly  proved  to 
have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frog,  or  fiili,  it 
forms  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the  fame  prin- 
ciple has^  place  in  all.  Thefc  analogical  obferva- 
tions may  be  carried  farther,  even  to  this  fcience, 
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of  which  we  are  now  treating ;  and  any  theoiy,  by 
which  we  explain  the  operations  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  or  the  origin  and  connexion  of  the  paflions  in 
rtian,  will  acquire  additional  authority,  if  we  find", 
that  the  fame  theory  isrequifite  to  explain  the  fame 
phaenomena  in  all  other  animals.  We  ihall  make 
trial  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothefis,  by 
which>  we  have,  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  all  experimental  reafon- 
ings  i  and  it  is  hoped,,  that  this  new  point  of  view 
will  ferve  to  confirm  all  our  former  obferva- 
tions. , 

FirJ}^  It  feems  evident,  that  anfalals,  as  well  as 
men  learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer> 
that  the  fame  events  will  always  follow  from  the 
fame  caufes;  By  this  principle  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  more  obvious  properties  of  ex- 
ternal objeds,  and  gradually,  from  their  birth, 
treafure  up  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire.  Wa- 
ter, earth,  ftones,  heights,  depths,  &?r.  and  of  the* 
efFeftg,  which  refult  from  their  operation.  The 
ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  young  are  here 
plainly  diftinguilhable  from  the  cunning  and  fa« 
gacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned,  by  long  ob- 
feryation,  to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  purfue 
what  gave  eafe  of  pleafure.  A  horfe,  that  has 
been  accuftomed'to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  proper  height,  which  he  can  leap,  and 
will  never  attempt  what  exceeds  his  force  and 
ability.  An  oW  greyhound  will  truft  the  morcf 
fatiguing,  part  of  the  chace  to  the  younger,  and 
'will  place  himfelf  fo  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her 
doubles;  nor  are  the  conjcfturesi  which  he  forms 
on  this  oecafion,  founded  in  atty  thing  but  his  ob- 
fervatlon  and  experience. 

This  is  ftiU' more  evident  from  the  eflfefts  of  dif- 
cipKne  and  education'  on  animals,  who,  by  the 
proper  application  of^rewards  ar1dpunifhmen€»,.  may 
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he  taught  any  courfe  of  adion,  the  moft  contrary 
to  their  natural  inftinds  and  propenfities.  Is  it  not 
experience^,  which  renders  a  dog  apprehenfive  of 

Eain,  when  you  naenace  him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to 
eat  him?.  Is  it  not  even  experience,^  which  makes 
him  anfwer  to  his  name,  and  infer,  from  fuch  an 
arbitrary  found,  that  you  mean  him  rather  than  any 
of  bis  fellows,  and  intend  to  call  him,  when 
you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  with  a 
cert^n  tone  and  accent? 

In  ill  thefe  cafes,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  ani- 
mal  infers  fome  faft  beyond  what  immediately 
ftrike&his  fenfes:  and  that  this  inference  is  alto- 
gether  foundpd  on  paft  experience,  while  the  crea- 
fure  expeds  from  the  prefent  ohjcft  the  fame  con- 
fequencej^,  which  it  has  always  mund  in  its  obfer- 
vation  to  refult.  from  fimilar  objcds. 

Secondljy  It  i$  impolfible,  that  this  inference  of 
the  animal  can  be  founded  on  any  procefs  of  ar- 
gument or  reafonjng,  by  which  he  concludes,  that 
''like  events  muft  follow  like  objefts,  and  that  the 
courfe  of  nature  will  always  be  regular  in  its  ope- 
rations. For  if  there  be  in  reality  any  arguments 
of  this  nature,  they  furely  lie  too  abftrufe  for 
the  ob(^rvadon  of  fuch  imperfed  uqderftandings ; 
iince  it  may  well  employ  the  utmoft  care  and  at- 
tention of  a  philofophic  genius  to  difcover  and 
obferve  them.  Animals,  therefore],  are  not  guided 
in  thefe  inferences  by  reafoning :  Neither  are  chil- 
dren :  Neither  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  in 
their,  ordinary  adions  and  conclufions:  Neither 
arc  philofophers  thcmfelves,  who,  in  all  the  ac- 
tive parts  of  life,  are,  in  the  main,  the  fame  with 
the  vulgar,  and  are  governed  by  the  fanie  max- 
ims^ Nature  muft  have  provided  fome  other  prin- 
ciple, of  more  ready,  and  more  general  ufe  and 
application ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  fuch  im- 
mcnfe  cohfequcqce  in  lifci  as  that  of  inferring  ef-^ 
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fcfts  from  caufes,  bfe'  trufted  to  the  uncertain  prcr- 
ccfs  oT  reafoning  and  argumentation.  Were  thi^ 
doubtful  with  regard  to  men^  it  fecms  to  admit 
of  no  queftion  with  regard  to  the  brute  creation  j 
and  the  conclufian  being  onCe  firfnly  eftabliflied 
in  the  one,  we  have  a  ftrong  prefumption,  from 
iall  the  rules  of  analogyi  that  it  ought  to  be  uni- 
verfally  admitted,  without'  any  exception  or  re- 
ferve.  It  is  cuftom  alone,  which  engages  animals, 
from  every  objeft,  that  ftrikes  their  feilfes,  to  in- 
fer its  ufual  attendant^  ^nd  carries  their  imagina- 
ti6ni  from  the  appearance  of  the  one,  to  conceive 
the  other,  in  that  particular  rnanrier,  which  we  de- 
nominate Mief.  No  other  explication  can  be  gi- 
ven of  this  operation,  in  all  the  higher,  as  well  as 
lower  claffe^s  of  fenfitive  beings,  tvhich  fall  under 
our  notice  and  obfervation  *. 

But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  df  their 
knowledge  from  obfervation,  there  are  alfo  many 
pans  of  it,  which  they  derive  from  the  original 
hand  of  nature ;  which  much  exceed  the  fliatre  of 
capacity  they  poflefs  on  ordinary  occaifions;  and 
in  which  they  improve,  little  or  nothing,  by  the 
longcft  praftice  and  experience,  Thefe  wC'  deno- 
minate Inftindts,  and  are  fo  apt  to  admire,  as  fome- 
thing  very  extraordinary,  and  inexplicable  by  all 
the  difquifitions  of  human  underftanding.  But  our 
wonder  will,,  perhaps,  ceafe  or  diminilh ;  when  we 
confiderj  that  the  experimental  reafoning  itfelf, 
which  we  poflefs  in  common  with  beafts,  and  on 
which  the  whole  conduct  of  life  depends^  is  nothing 
but  a  fpecies  of  inftinft  or  mechanical  power,  that 
ads  ip  us  unknown  to  ourfelves  5  and  in  its  chief 
operations,  is  not  direfted  by  arty  fuch  relatioqfi  or 
comparifons  of  ideas,  as  arc  the  proper  objefts  of 
our  intellectual  faculties.     Though  the  inftinct  be 

differ  ent, 
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different,  yet  ftill  it  is  an  inftinct,  whrch  teaches 
a  man  to  avoid  the  fire ;  as  much  as  that,  which 
teaches  a  bird,  with  fuch  exactneis,  the  art  of  incu- 
bation, and  the  whole  ceconomy  and  order  of  its 
nurferjr. 
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HERE  is,  in  Dr.  Tillotfon's  writings,  an 
argument  againft  the  real  prejencey.  which  is  as 
concife,  and  elegant,  and  ftrong  as  any  argument 
can  ,poffibly  be  fuppdfed  againft  a  doctrine,  fo 
little. worthy  of  a  ferious  refutation.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands,  fays  the  learned  prelate, 
that  the  authority,  either  of  the  fcripture  or  of  tra- 
dition, is  founded  merely  in  the  teftimony  of  the 
apoftles,  who  were  eye-witnefles  to  thofe  miracles 
of  our  Saviour,  by  which  he  proved  his  divine  mif- 
fion.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the  truth  of  the 
Cbrijiian  religion  is  lefs  than  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  our  fenfe's  i  becaufe,  even  in  the  firft 
authors  of  our  religion,  it  was  no  greater ;  and  it 
is  evident  it  muft  diminilh  in  paOing  from  them 
to  their  difciples  j  nor  can  any  one  reft  fuch  confi- 
dence in  their  teftimony,  as  in  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  his  fenfes.  But  a  weaker  evidence  can  ne- 
ver deftroy  a  ftronger;  and  therefore,  w^re  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  prefence  ever  fo  clearly  re- 
vealed in  fcripture,  it  were  directly  contrary  to 
the  rul?s  of  juft  reafoning  to  give  our  affent  to 
it.     It  conftradifts  fcnfe,   though  both  the  fcrip- 
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ture  and  tradition,  on  vyhich  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  builtj  carry  not  fuch  evidence  with  them  as 
fpnfej  when  they  are  confidered  merely  as  ex- 
ternal evidences,  and  are  not  brought  home  to 
every  one's  breaft,  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Notjiing  is  fo  convenient  as  a  decifive  argument 
of  this  kind,  'which  muft  at  \Q2&ftience  the  moft  ar- 
rogant bigotry  and  fuperftltipn,  and  free  us  from 
their  impertinent  folicitations.  I  flatter  myfelf,  that 
I  have  difcovered  an  ai^gument  of  a  like  nature, 
which,  if  juft,  will,  with  the  wife  and  learned,  be 
^h  everlafting  check  to  all  kinds  of  fuperftitious  delu- 
fion,  and  confequently,  will  be  ufeful  as  long  as  the 
Ivorld  endures.  'For  fo  long,  I  prefume,  .will  the 
accounts  of  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in  all 
hiftory,  facred  and  profape. 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  ip  reafon^ 
ing  concerning  matters  of  faft  j  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  this  guide  is  nqt  altogether  infallible* 
but  in  fome  cafes  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors.  One,' 
who  in  our  climate,  fhould  exped:  better  weathei; 
in  any  week  of  June  than  in  orie  of  December, 
would  reafon  juftly,  and  conformably  to  experience  j 
but  it  is  certain,  that  he  may  happen,  in  ^he  event, 
to  find  himfelf  miftaken.  However,  We-niay  ob- 
ferve,  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  would  have  no  caufe 
to  complain  of  experiences  becaufe  it  commonly 
informs  us  beforehand  of  the  uncertainty,  by  that 
contrariety  of  events,  which  we  may  learn  from  a 
diligent  obfervation.  Ail  efFedts  follow  not  with 
like  certainty  from  their  fuppofed  caiifes.  Some, 
events  are  found,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to 
have  been  conftantly  conjoined  together:  Others 
are  found  to  have  been  more  variable,  and  fome- 
times  to  difappoint  our  expeftations ;  fo  that,  in 
our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fad,  there 
^re  all  imaginable  degrees  of  aflfurance,  from  the 
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hjghe^  certainty  to  the ,  lqwc£|:  fpecies  of  moral 
evidence. 

A  wife  man,  therefore,  proportions  fiis,  belief  to. 
the  evidence.  In  fiich  conclufions  as  are  founded 
on  an  infallitjie  C3|:perience,  he  expefts  the  event; 
with  the  l^ft  degree  of  ^flur^nce,  and  regards  hi^ 
pall  experiience  as  a  full  ^r(?(?/Qf  the  futqre  exiftence 
of  thajt  eyent.  .  In  other  cafes,  he  proceeds  with 
more  caution ;  He  weighs  the  oppoGte  experiments : 
He  confiders  which  fide  is  fyppprted  by  the  greater 
liumber  of  experiments  :  To  that  fide  he  inclines^ 
with  doubt  and  hefitation;  and  when  at  lad  he  fixe3. 
his  judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds  not  whatwc 
properly  call  probability.  All  probability,  then,, 
fupppfes  an  oppofition  of  experiments  ^nd  obferva- 
tions,  where  the  one  fide  is  found  to  overbalance, 
the  other,  and  tq  produce  a  degree  of  evidencc^^ 
proportioned  to  the  fuperiority.  A  hundred  in- 
ftances  or  experiments  on  one  fide,  and  fifty  on  ano- 
ther, afford  a  doubtful  expeftation  of  any  evMt; 
though  an  hundred  uniform  experiments,  with  only 
one  that  is  contradiftqry,  reafonably  beget  a  pretty 
ftrong  degree  of  afTurance.  In  all  cafes^  we  muft: 
balance  the  oppqfite  experin^ents,  y^here  they  are 
oppofite,  and  deduft  the  fmaller  number  from  the 
greater,  in  order  to  know  the  exajSt  force  of  the  fu- 
perior  evidence. 

To  apply  thefe  principles  to  a  particular  inflance: 
we  may  obferve,  that  there  is  no  fpecies  pf  reafqn- 
ing  more  common,  more  ufeful,  and  ey?n  peqefl'a- 
ry  to  human  life,  than  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  teftjmony  of  men,  and  the  reports  of  eye-wit- 
neflfes  and  fpeftators.  Thiis  fpecies  of  reafoning, 
perhaps,  one  may  deny  to  be  founded  on  the  rela- 
tion of  caufe  and  effect.  I  fhall  not  difpute  about  a 
word.  It  wiir  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  our  af- 
furance  in  any  argument  pf  this  kind  is  derived 
from '  no  other  principle,  than  our  obferyation  of 
^he  veracity  of  human  teftimony,  and  of  the  ufual 
^  confornfiity 
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conformity  of  facts  to  the  reports  of  witnefles^. 
It  being  a  general  maxinn,  that  no  objects  have 
any  difcoverable  connexion  together,  and  that  all 
the  inferences,  which  we  can  draw  from  one  ta 
another,  are  founded  merely  on  our  ejcperience 
of  their  conftant  and  regular  conjunction,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  ought  not  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  this  maxim  in  favdur  of  human  teftimony, 
whofe  connexion  with  any  event  feems,  in  itlelf, 
as  little  neceffary  as  any  other.  Were  not  the 
memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  not  men 
commonly  an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  princi- 
ple of  probity;  were  they  not  fenfibk  to  fliame, 
when  detected  in  a  falfehood  :  Were  not  thefe,  I 
fay,  difcovered  hy  experience  to  be  qualities,  inhe- 
rent in  human  nature,  we  (hould  never  rcpofc  the 
leaft  confidence  in  human  teftimorly.  A  man  de- 
lirious^ or  noted  for  falfehood  and  villariy,  has  no 
manner  of  authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witnefles 
and  human  teftimony,  is  founded  on  paft  experi- 
ence, fo  it  varies  with  the  experience,  and  is  re- 
garded either  as  a  proof  or  a  probahtUtyy  according 
as' the  conjunftion  between  any  particular  kind 
©f  report  and  any  kind  of  objefl:  has  been  found  to 
be  conftant  or  variable.  There  are  a  number  of 
eircumftances  to  be'  taken  into  confideration  m 
all  judgments  of  this  kind;  and  the  ultimate 
ftandard,  by  which  we  determine  all  difputes,  that 
may  arife  concerning  them,  is  always  derived  from 
experience  and  obfervation.  Where  this  experi- 
ence is  not  entirely  uniform  on  any  fide,  it  is  at- 
tended with  an  unavoidable  contrariety  in  our 
judgments,  and  with  the  fan>e  oppofition  and  mu- 
tual deftrudlion  of  argument  as  in  every  other 
kind  of  evidence.  \\  e  frequently  hefitate  con- 
cerning the  reports  of  ^others.  We  balance  the 
oppofite  eircumftances,  which  caufe  any  doubt  or 
uncertainty;   and  when  we  difcov^r  a  fuperiority 
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on  any  fide,  W  incline  to  it ;  but  ilill  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  affurarice,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of 
its  antagonift. 

This  contrariety  of  evidence,  in  the  prefent  tafe*, 
may  be  derived  from  feveral  different  caufes  j  from 
the  oppofition  of  contrary  teftrmony ;  from  the 
charafter  or  number  of  the  witrieffes;  from  the 
manner  of  their  delivering  their  teftimony ;  or  from 
the  union  of  all  thefe  circumftances.  '  We  en- 
tertain a  fufpicion  concerning  any  nrtattef  of  fa6tj 
when  the^witnefles  contradift  each  Other;  when 
they  are  but  few,  or  of  a  doubtful  charadter; 
when  they  have  an  intereft  in  what,  they  affirm  j 
when  they  deliver  their  teftimony  with  hefitation, 
or  on  the  contrary,  with  too  violent  aflcverations. 
There  are  many  other  particulars  of  the  fame  kihdi 
which  may  diminifli  or  deftfoy  the  force  of  any 
argument,  derived  from' human  teftimony. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  the  faft,  which  the 
,  teftimony  endeavours  to  eftablifll,  partakes  of  the 
extraordinary  arid  the  rharvellous;  in  that  cafe,  the 
evidence,  refulting  from  the  teftimony,  iadmits  of 
a  diminution,  greater  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as 
the  fa£t  is  more  or  lefs  unufual.  The  reafon, 
why  we  place  any  credit,  in  witnefles  and  hiftori- 
ans,  is  not  derived  from  any  connexion,  which  we 
perceive  i  priori,  between  teftimony  and  reality, 
but  becaufc  we  are  accuftomed  to  find  a  con- 
formity  between  them.  But  when  the  fadt  at- 
tefted  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  feldom  fallen  under 
our  obfervation,  here  is  a  conteft  of  twq  oppofite 
experiences  i  of  which  the  one,  deftroys  the  other, 
as  f^  as  its  force  goes,  and  the;  fuperior  can  only 
operate  on  the  mind  by  the  force,  which  remains. 
The  very  fame  principle  of  experience,  which 
gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  aflurance  in  the  tefti- 
mony of  witnefles,  gives  us  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  ano- 
ther degree  of  aflurance  againft  the  faft,  which 
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they  endeavour  to  cftablifli;  from  which  con* 
tradiction  there  neceflarily  arifcs  a  counterpoize, 
and  mijtual  fieftruction  of  belief  apd  autho- 
rity, 

/  jhould  not  Believe  Juch  a  ftory  were  it  told  p^e^ 
by  Cato ;  was  a  proyerbial  faying  in  Rome,  even 
during  the  life-tiQne  qf  th^t  philofpphical  pa- 
triot *.  The  incredibility  of  a  fact^  it  was  allow- 
ed, might  invalidate  ^Ci  great  an  authority. 

The  Ipdian  prince,  who  refufed  to  believe  the 
firft  relations  concerning  the  effects  of  frpft,  re^- 
foned  juftly;  and  it  naturally  recjuired  very  ftrong 
teltimony  to  engage  his  aflent  to  facts,  that  arofe 
from  a  ftate  of  nature,  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted, and  which  bore  fo  little  analogy  to  thofe 
events,  of  which  he  had  had  conftant  and  uni- 
form experience.  Though  they  were  not  con- 
trary to  his  experience,  they  \vere  not  conform- 
able to  it  f. 

But  in  order  to  encreafe  the  probability  againft 
the  teftimony  of  witnefles,  let  us  fuppofe,  that 
the  fact,  which  they  affirm,  inflead  of  being 
only  marvellous,  is  really  miraculous  j  and  fup- 
pofe alfp,  that  the  teftimony,  confiderecj  apart 
and  in  itfelfj  j^mounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that 
cafe,  there  is  proof  againft  proof,  of  which  the 
ftrohgcft  muft  preyail,  but  ftill  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  jts  force,  in  proportion  to  that  of  its 
antagonift. 

A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ; 
and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  efta- 
blifhed  thefe  laws,  the  proof  againft  a  miracle^ 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as 
any  argument  fj-om  experience  can  poffibly  be  ima- 
gined. Why  is  it  more  than  probable,  that  all  men 
inuft  die;  that  lead  cannot^  of  itfclf,  remain  fuf- 
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pended  in  the  air j  that  fire  confumes  wood^  and 
IS  extingujfhcd  by  water  j  unlefs  it  be,  that  thefc 
events  arjc  found  agreeable  to  thp  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  there  is  required  a  violation  of  thefc 
laws,  or  in  other  words,  a  miracle  to  prevent 
thern?  Npthing  is  efteempdxa  miracle,  if  it  ever 
liappen  in  the  comrnon  courfe  of  nature.  It  is 
no  mirafcle  tnat  a  man,  feeminglyin  good  health, 
ifhould  die  on  ^  fuddjen :  becaufe  fuch  a  kipd  of 
death,  though  more  unufual  than  eny  other,  h^s 
yet  beep  frequently  obferved  to  happen.  .  But  it 
j3  a  miracle,  that  a  dead  man  ihould  come  tq 
life;  becaufe  that  has  never  been  observed,  la 
any  age  or  country.  There  muft,  therefbre^  be 
an  uniform  experi^ncQ  againft  every  mirac\ilous 
event,  otherwife  the  event  would  not  merit  ^hat 
appellation.  AncI  as  an  uniform  experience  ^7 
iTDOunts  to  a  |)roof,  there  is  here  a  dirpft  and  full 
proof y  from  the  naturq  of  the  faflt,  againft  the  ex- 
iftence  of  any  miracle ;  nor  can  fuch  a  proof  b^ 
deftroyed,  or  the  miracle  rendered  credible,  but  by 
^n  oppofite  proof,  which  is  fuperior  *r 

Tl^e  plain  confpquence  is  (and  it  i§  a  general 
lyiaxim  of  our  attention),  "  That  no  teftimony  is 
"  fufficient  to  eftablifh  a  miracle,  unleis  the  tef- 
"  timony  be  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  its  falfehood 
"  would  be  more  miraculous,  than  t^e  fad,  which 
"  it  endeavours  to  eftablilh:  And  even  in  that 
*/  cafe  therei  s  a  mutual  deftruftion  of  arguments, 
*\  and  the  fuperior  only  gives  us  an  affurance 
"  luitable  to  that  degree  of  force,  which  re- 
"  mains,  afte^*  dedufting  the  inferior."  When  any 
one  tells  me,  that  he  faw  a  dead  man  reftored  to 
life,  I  immediately  confider  with  myfelf,  whether 
It  be  more  probable,  that  this  p^rfon  (bould  ei- 
ther deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  faft, 
yhich    he   relates,  ^  fhould  really  have  happened. 

I  weigh 

*  See  NOTE  [K]. 
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I  weigh  the  one  miracle  againft  the  txther;  atid 
accordinrg  to  the  faperiority;  which  Idifcover;  1 
pronotince  'my  decifion,  *and  always  4Tqeft  the 
greater  itiiracle.  If  the  falfehooS  6f  his  teftimony 
would  ibemorc  miracukjusj  than  the  event  which 
he  relates i*  then,  ^nd  irot  till  then,  can  he  pre- 
tend to  •  cotnmand  iTty'lj^dief  or  opinion.  , 

PA    R    T      IL 

'  In  the* foregoing  re^foning  we  have  fuppofed, 
that^heAeftimony,  upon  which  a  miracle  is  round- 
ed, may  poflibly  amount  to  an  entire  proof,  and 
that'the  Talfchood  of  that  teftimony  w6uld  be  a 
real- -prodigy:  But  it  is  eafy  to  fliew,  that  we  have 
been  -a  great  deal  to6  liberal  in  our  conceflion, 
and ''that  there  never  was  a  miraculous  event  ef- 
tablifhedon  fo  fullan  evidence. 

'For\firft;  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  hiftory, 
any  miracle  anefted  -by  afufficierit  number  of  men, 
of  Itjch  ^miqueftioned  gaod-fenfe,  education,  and 
learning,  as  to  fecure  us  againft  all  delufion  in 
tb^hifelvef ; '  of  luch  ilndoubted"  integrity,  as  to 
j^hcfe*  Them'  beyond'  all  ^fufpicion  of  any  defign 
to  ^deceive  others;  of  fuch  credit  and  reputati- 
on in  "the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great 
deal  to^fcfe  m  cafe  of  their  being  de?te£ted  in  any 
felfe'hqod';  arid  at  the  fame  time,  attefting  fads, 
pefforrned  in  fuch  a  public  manner,  and  in  fo  cer 
Icbrated  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  de- 
teftioh  xrnavordable :  All  which  circumftances  ar6 
recpiiftte  to  give  us '  a  fuir  affbrance  in  the  teftimo- 
ny df  men. 

■Secondly..  'We  may  obferve  in  human  nature  a 
priticHple,  *  which,'  if  'ftridtly^  examWfed,  will  be 
fot^nd  to  dimiliifh  extremely  the  aflurance,  which 
we  might,  frorrt  human  teftimony,  have,  in  any 
kind  of  prodigy.  ^  The  maxim,  by  which  we  com- 
monly conduct  ourfelves   in   our  reafonings,    is, 
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jthat.  the  objects,  of  which  we- haye  my  experience, 
rcfemble  thofe,  of  which  we  h^vc ;  that,  what  we 
jbave  found  to  be  mod  ufual  .is  always  moll  pror 
bable ;  and  that  whe|:e  there  is  an  oppqfition  ox  ar<* 
guments,^  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  tofuch 
as  are  founded  on  the  greateft  number  of  pail  obr 
feryations»  But  though,  in  proceeding  By .  this 
rule,  we  readily  rcjeift  any  fadt  which  is  unuftial 
and  incredible  in.  an*  ordinary  degree ;  yet  in  adr 
yancing  farther,  the  mind  obferves<  not.  always -^ 
fame  rule ;  but  when  any  thing  is  affirmed  utterly 
abfurd  and  miraculous,  it  rather  the  more  readily 
admits  of  fuch  a  fact,  upon  account  of  that  very 
circumftance,  which  ought, to  deftroyali  its  autho* 
rity.  •  The  paffion  oi Jur^rize.  and  wonder^  arifing 
from. miracles,  being  an  agreeably:  emotion,  gives 
a  fenfibie  teiwieocy  towards  the  belief  of  thofe 
evep'tsi  from  which  it  is  dcrivedv  And  this  goes 
fo  far,  that  even  thofe  wha  cannot;  eqjoy  this  plea^ 
fure  immediately,  nor  can'  believe  thofe  miraculous 
events,  of  which  they  are  infocoaed^  yet  love  to 
partake  of  the  fatisfactioii  at  fecond-haad  or  by  re- 
bounds  and  place  a  pride  and  d^elight  in  exciting 
the  admiration  of  others. 

With  Tyhat  grecdinefs  are  the  miraculous  ac-^ 
counts  of  travellers  ^ecp ived,  their  defcriptipns  of 
iea  and  land  monfters,  their  relations  of  wonder- 
ful adventures,  ftrange  men,  and  uncouth  man-^ 
hers  ?  But  if  the  fpirit  of  religion  join  itfclf  to  the 
love  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  of  common  fenfe ; 
and  human  teftimony,  in  thefe  circumftances> 
Ipfes  all  pretenfions  to  authority.  A  religionift 
may  be  an  enthufiai^,  and  imagine  he  fees  what 
has  no  reality:  He  may  know  his  narrative  to  be 
ialfe,  and  yet  perfevere  in  it,  with  the  beft  intenti-* 
an&  in  the  world,  for  the  fake  of  promoting  fa 
holy  a  cau£e  :  Or  even  where  this  delufion  has  not. 
place,  vanity^  excited  by  fo  ftrong^  a  temptation, 
operates^  on  hxta   more  powerfully   than   on  the 
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reft  of  mankind  in  any  other  circumftances;  arid 
felf-intereft  with  equal  force.  His  auditors  may 
not  havel,  and  commonly  have  not,  fufficient 
judgment  to  canvafs  his  evidence :  What  judg- 
ment .  they  have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  in 
thefe  fublime  and  myfterious  fubjefts :  Or  if  they 
•Were  ever  fo  willing  to  employ  it,  paffion  and  a 
heated  imagination  difturb  the  regularity  of  its 
operations.  Their  credulity  encreafes  his  impu- 
dence:  And  his  impudence  overpowers  th'eir 
credulity. 

Eloquence,  when  at  its  higheft  pitch,  leaves 
,  little  room  for  reafon  or  refleftidn;  but  addrefT- 
ing  itfelf  entirely  to  the  fancy  or  afFeftions,  cap- 
tivates the  willing  hearers,  and  fubdues  their  un-; 
derftanding.  Happily,  this  pitch  it  fcldom  at- 
tains. But  what  a  Tully  or  a  Pemofthcfles  could 
fcarcely  efFeft  over  a  Roman  or  Athenian  audience, 
every  Capuchin,  every  itinerant  or  ftationary  teicher 
c^n  perform  over  the  generality  of  mankind,  and 
in  a  higher  degree,  by  touching  fuch  grofs  and 
vulgar  paffions. 

The  many  inftances  of  forged  miracles,  and  pro- 
ph,ecies,  and  fupernatural  events,  which,  in  all 
ages,  have  either  be^n  detefted  by  contrary  evi- 
dence, or  which  deteft  tbemfelves  by  their  abfur- 
dity,  prove  fufficiently  the  ftrong  propenfity  of 
mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and  the  marvellous, 
and  ought  reafonably  to  beget  a  fufpicion  againft 
all  relations  of  this  kind.  This  is  our  natural 
way  of  thinking,  even  with  regard  to  the  moft 
common  and  moft  credible  events.  Forinftance: 
There  is  no  kind  of  report,  which  rifes  fo  eafily, 
and  fpreads  fo  quickly,  efpecially  in  country  places 
and  provincial  towns,  as  thofe  concerning  mar- 
riages; infomuch.that  two  young  perfons  of  equal 
condition  never  fee  each  othtr  twice,  but  the  whole 
neighbourhood  immediately  join  them  together. 
The  pleaiure  of  telling  a  piece  of  news  fo  interefb- 
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!hg,  of  propagating  it,  and,  of  being  the  firft  re-- 
porters  of  it,  fpreads  the  intelligence.  And  this 
is  fo  well  'known,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  gives  at- 
tention to  thefe  reports,  till  he '  find  them  con- 
firmed by  fome  greater  evidence.  Do  not  the 
fame  paflions,  and  others  ftill  ftronger,  incline 
the  generality- of  mankind  to  believe  and  report, 
with  the  greateft  vehemence  and  affurance,  all 
religious  miracles  ? 

Thirdly.  It  forms  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft 
all  fupernatural  and  miraculous  relations,  that  they 
are  obferved  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant 
and  barbarous  nations  i  or  if  a  civilized  people 
has  ever  given  admiffion  to  any  of  them,  that 
people  will  be  found  to  have  received  them  from 
ignorant  and  barbarous  anceftors,  who  tranf^ 
mitted  them  with  that  inviolable  fanftion  and 
authority,  which  always  attend  received  opinions. 
When  we  perufe  the  firft  hiftories  of  all  nations, 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourfelves  tranfported  in- 
to fome  new  world;  where  the  whole  frame  of 
nature  is  disjointed,  and  every  element  performs 
its  operations  in  a  difitrent  manner,  from  what 
it  does  at  prefent.  Battles,  revolutions,  pefti- 
lence,  famine,  and  death,  are  never  the  efFeft  of 
thofe  natural  caufes,  which  we  experience.  Pro- 
digies, omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite  obfcure 
the '  few  natural  events,  that  are  intermingled  with 
them.  But  as  the  former  grow  thinner  every 
page,  in  proportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the 
enlightened  ages,  we  foon  learn,  that  there  is  no- 
thing myfterious  or  fupernatural  in  the  cafe, 
biit  that  all  proceeds  from  the  ufual  propenfity 
of  mankind  towards  the  marvellous,  and  that^ 
though  this  inclination  may  at  intervals  receive  i 
check  from  fenfe  and  learning,  it  can  never  be 
thoroughly  e3i:tirpated  from  human  nature. 

//  is  ftrange^  a  judicious   reader  is   apt  to  fay, 
upon  the  perufal  of  thefe  wonderful  hiftorians,  that 
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Jucb  prodigious  evenPf.  n§ver  happen  in  our  days.  But 
It  is,  nothing  ftrangej  I  hope,  that  men  fhould 
lie  in  all  ages,.  You  muft  furely  have  fcen  in- 
ftances  enow  of  that  frailty.  You  have  yourfelf 
heard  many  fuch  marvellous  relations  ftarted, 
which,  beings  treated  with  fcorn  by  all  the ,  wife 
and  jydicious,  have  at  1  aft  been  abandoned  even 
by  the  vujgar.  Be  affured,  that  thofe  renowned 
lies,  wliich  have  fpread  and  floarifhed.  tg  fuch  a 
monftrous  height,  arpfe  from  like  beginnings  j 
but  being  fown  in  a  more  proper  foij,  fhot  up  at 
laft  into  prodigies  almoft  equal  to  thofe  which 
they  relate. 

It  was  a  wife  policy  in  that.falle  prophet^  Alex- 
ander, who,  though  now  forgotten,  was  once 
fo  famous,  to  lay  the  firft  fcene  of  his  irapoitures 
in  Paphlagojnia,  where,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  the 
people  were  extremely  ignorant  and  ffiupid,  and 
ready  to  fwallow  even  the  grofleft  delulion. 
People  at  a  diftance,  who  are  weak  enough  to 
think  the  matter  at  all  worth  enquiry,  have,  np 
opportunity  of  receiving  better  information.  The 
llories  come  magnified  to  them  by  a  hundred 
circumftances..  Fools  are  ipduftrious. in. propagat- 
ing the  impofture i  while  the  wife  and. learned  are 
contented,  in  general,  td  deride  its  abfurdity, 
without  informing  themfelves  of  the  particular 
facts,  by  which  it  m^y  be  diftinctly  refuted.  And 
thus  the  imppftor  a^ove-mentioned  was  enabled 
to  proceed,  from  his  ignqrant  Paphlagoniahs,  to 
the  enlifling.  of  votaries^  even  among  the  Grecian 
philofophers,  and  men  of  the  moft  eminent  rank 
and  diftinftion  in  Rome :  Nay,v  could  engage 
the  'attention  of  that  fage  emperor  Marcus  Aa- 
felius;  fb  far  as  to  make  hira  truftthe  fuccefs 
of  a  military  expedition  to  his  delufive  prophecies. 

The  advantages  are  fo  great,  of  flarting  ^  an 
impoflure  among  aa  ignorant  people,,  that,  even 
though  tfee  deluJion.  Ihould  be  too.  grafs  to  im- 
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pofc  on  th<?  getierality  of  them  (whkb,  thougk 
JelSQi^j  is  fometimes  the  cafe)  it  has  a  much  bet- 
ter ch^fice  fqr  fucceediqg  in  remote  countries;^ 
than  if  the  firft  fcene  ba4  b?en  laid  in  a  city 
renowned'  for  art§  and  knowledge.  The  moft 
ignorant  ^nd  barbarou?  of  thefe  barbarians  carry 
the  report,  abroad.  None  of  their  countrymen 
h^ve  9i  large  cpr**cfpQndence,  or  fufScient  credit 
and  authority  to  contr^idlft'  and  beat  down  the 
dekjfionv  Men's  inclination  to  the  marvellous 
has  full  oppptrunity  to  difplay  itfelf.  And  thus 
a  ftory,  which  is  univerfally  exploded  in  the 
place  where  it  wa§  firft  ftarted,  (hall  pafs  for 
certain  at  a  thoufand  miles  diftance.  3ut  had 
Alexander  fixed  his  refidcnce  at  Athens,  the  phi- 
Ipfpphers  of  that  renowned  mart  of  learning  had 
imirjediately  fpread,  throiighout  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire,  their  fenfe  of  the  matter  5  which, 
being  fupported  by  fo  great  authority,  and  dif- 
played  by  all  the  force  of  reafon  and  eloquence, 
had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind.  It  is 
true  i  l^tcian,  pafling  by  chance  through  Paphla- 
gonia,  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  thijs 
good  office.  Put,  though  much  to  be  wifhed, 
it  does  not  always  happen,  that  every  Alexan- 
der meet3  with  a  Lucianj  ready  to  expofe  and 
dctejft  his  impoftures. 

I  may  add  as  %  fourth  reafon,  which  diminifhes  ^ 
the  authority  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  tefti- 
mony  for  any,  even  thofe  which  have  not  been 
cxpreftiy  detefted,  that  •  is  not  oppofed  by  an  in- 
finite number  pf  witneffe^j  fo  that  npt  pnly  the 
miracle  deftroys  the  credit  of  teftimony,  but 
the  teftimony  deftroys  itfelf.  To  make  this  the 
beftcr  underftood,  ler  us  confider,  that,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  whatever  is  different  is  contrary  j 
end  that  at  is  jmpoffible  the  religions  of  ancient 
Rome,  of  Turkey,  ofSiam,  and  of  China  Ihould, 
.^11  pf  them,  be  eftablifhed  on  any  folid  fopndati- 
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on.  Every  miracle,  therefore,  pretended  to  ha:ve 
been  wrought  in  any  of  thefe  religions  (and  all  of 
them  abound  in  miracles),  as  its  direft  fcope  is  . 
to  eftablifli  the  particular  fyftem  to  which  it  is 
attributed ;  fo  has  it  the  fame  force^j  though  more 
indireftly,  to  overthrow  every  other  fyftem.  Id 
deftroying  a  rival  fyftem,  it  likewife  deftroys  the 
credit  of  thofe  miracles,  on  which  that  fyftem  was  . 
eftabliflied  -,  fo  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different 
religions  are  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  fafts, 
and  the  evidences '  of  thefe  prodigies,  whether 
weak  or  ftrong,  as  oppofite  to  each  other.  Ac- 
cording to  this  method  of  reafoning,  when  wc 
believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  his  fucceffors, 
we  have  for  our  warrant  the  teftimcny  of  a  few 
barbarous  Arabians:  And  on.  the  other  hand,  we 
arc  to  regard  the  authority  of  Titus  Livius,  Plu- 
tarch, Tacitus>  and,  in  fhort,  of  all  the  authors* 
and  witneffes,  Grecian,  Chrnefe,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, who  have  related  any  miracle  in  their  par- 
ticular religion;  1  fay,  we  are  to  regard  their  tef- 
timony  in  the  fame  light  as  if  they  had  mentioned 
that  Mahometan  miracle^  and  had  in  exprefs 
terms  contradicted  rt>  with  the  fame  certainty 
as  they  hav«  for  the  miracle  they. relate.  This 
argument  may  appear  over  fubtilc  and  refined; 
but  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reafoTiing 
of  a  judge,  who  fuppofes,  that  the  credit  of  two 
witneffes,  maintaining  a  crime^  againft  any  one, 
is  deftroyed  by  the  teftimony  of  two  others, 
who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two  hundred  leagues 
diftant,  at  the  fame  inftant  when  the  crime  is  faid 
to  have  been  committed. 

One  of  the  beft  attefted  miracles  in  all  profane 
{liftory,  is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vefpa- 
fian,  who  cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria,  by 
means  of  his  fpittle,  and  a  lame  man  by  the 
mere  touch  of  his  foot  5  in  obedience  to  a  vifion 
of  the  god  S^rapis,  who  had  enjoined  them  to  have 
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rccoUrre  to   the  Emperor,    for   thefe   miraculous 
Cures.     The  ftory  may  be  feen   in  that  fine  hif-  ' 

torian  *  j  where  every  circumftancc  Teems  to  add  1 
weight  to  the  teftimony,  and  might  be  difplayed 
at  large  with  all  the  force  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence, if  any  one  were  now  concerned  to  en- 
force the  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous 
fuperftition.  The  gravity,  folidity,  age,  and  pro- 
bity of  fo  great  an  emperor,  who,  tKrough  the 
whole  courfc  of  his  life,  converfed  in  a  ramiliar 
manner  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  and  ne- 
ver afFefted  thofe  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity 
aflumed  by  AleJtander  and  Demetrius.  The  hif- 
torian,  a  cotemporary  writer,  noted  fo5  candour 
and  veracity,  and  withal,  the  greateft  and  moll 
penetrating  genius,  perhaps,  of  all  antiquity  5  and 
{6  free  from  any  tendency  to  credulity,  that  he 
even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation,  ofathe- 
ifm  and  profanenefs :  The  perfons,  from  whofe 
authority  he  related  the  miracle,  of  eftablilhed 
charafter  for  judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may 
well  prefume ;  eye-witnefles  of  the  fact,  and  con- 
firming their  teftimony,  after  the  Flavian  family 
was  defpoiled  of  the  empire,  and  could  no  longer 
give  any  reward,  as  the  price  of  a  lie.  UtrumquCy 
qui  interfuere^  nunc  quoque  memorant,  poftquam  nut-- 
lum  mendacio  pretium.  '  To  which  it  we  add  the 
public  nature  of  the  facts,  as  related,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  no  evidence  can  well  be  fuppofed  ftropg- 
cr  for  fo  grofs  and  fo  palpable  a  falfehood.  . 

There  is  ^Ifo  a  memorable  ftory  related  by  Car- 
dinal de  Retz^  which  may  well  deferve  our  con- 
fideration.  When  that  intriguing  politician  fled 
into  Spain,  to  avoid  the  peifecution  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  pafled  through  Saragofla,  the  capital  of 
Arragoo,  where  he  was  Ihewn,  in  the   cathedral, 

K  2  a  man, 

*  Hift,  lib.  V.  cap.  i.  Suetonius  gives  nearly  the  fame  ac- 
count in  *vita  Vesp. 
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a  man>  who  kad  fervcd  fcvcn  years  as  a  door-- 
keeper, ami  was  well  known  to  every  body  in 
town,  that  had  ever  paid  his  devotions  at  that 
church.  He  had  been  feen,  for  fo  long  a  time, 
wanting  a  leg;  but  recovered  that  limb  by  the 
rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  the  ftump ;  and  the 
cardinal  aflures  us  th^  he  faw  him  with  two  legs. 
This  miracle  was  vouched  by  all  the  canons  of  the 
church  5  and  the  whole  company  in  town  were  ap- 
pealed to  for  a  confirmation  of  the  faft  ;  whom  the 
cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  devotion,  to  be 
thorough  believers  of  the  miracle*  Here  the  re- 
later  was  alfo  cotemporary  to  the  fuppofed  prodigy, 
of  an  incredulous  and  libertine  chara<9:er,  as  well 
as  of  great  genius;  the  miracle  of  fo  Jiftgnlar  a  na*- 
ture  as  could  fcarcely  admit  of  a  counterfeit,^  and 
the  witneffes  very  numerous,  and  all  of  them,  in  a 
manner,  fpeftators  of  the  faQ:,  to  which  they  gave 
their  teftimony.  And  what  adds  mightily  to  the 
force  of  the  evidence,  and  may  double  our  fur- 
prize  on  this  occafion,  is,  that  the  cardinal  hina- 
ielf,  who  relates  the  ftory,  feems  not  to  give  any 
credit  to  it,  and  confequently  cannot  be  fufpeflied 
of  any  concurrence  in  the  holy  fraud.  He  coafi- 
deredjuftly,  that  it  was  not  requilite,  in  order  to 
reject  a  faft  of  this  nature,  to  be  able  accurately, 
to  difprove  the  teftimony,  and  to  trace  its  falfcr 
hood,  through  all  the  circumttances  of  knavery- 
and  credulity  which  produced  it.  He  knew,  that, 
as  this  was  commonly  altogether  impoflible  at  any 
fmall  diftancc  of  time  and  place  i  fo  was  it  extreme- 
ly difficult,  even  where  one  was  immediately  pre- 
sent, by  reafon  of  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  cunningy 
and  roguery  of  a  great  part  of  mankind.  He  there- 
fore concluded,  like  a  juft  reafoner,  that  fuch  an 
evidence  carried  falfehood  upon  the  very  face  of  it, 
and  that  a  miracle,  fupported  by  any  human  tefti- 
mony, was  more  properly  a  fubjeftof  derifion  than 
of  argument. 

There 
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Th^re  furely  never  -was  z  greater  number  of  mi- 
racles afcribed  to  one  perfon,  than  thofe,  which 
were  lately  faid  to ,  have  been  wrought  in  France 
upon  the  tomb  of  Abbe  Paris,  the  famous  J  anfenifl, 
with  whofe  fanftity  the  people  were  fo  long  delud- 
ed. The  curing  of  the  fick,  giving  hearing  to  the' 
deaf,  and  fight  to  the  blind,  were  every  where 
talked  of  as  the  ufual  eflefts  of  that  holy  fepulchrc. 
But  vfhzt  is  more  extraordinary;  many  of  the  mi- 
racles were  immediately  proved  upon  the  fpot, 
before  judges  of  unqueftioned  integrity,  attefted 
by  witncfles  of  credit  and  diftinftion,  in  a  learned 
age^  aiKi  on  the  moft  eminent  theatre  that  is  now 
ill  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all :  A  relation  of  them 
was  publifhed  and  difperfed  every  where ;  nor 
were  the  Jefuits^  though  a  learned  body,  fupported 
by  the  civil  magiftrate,  and'  determined  enemies 
to  thofe  oJ)inions,  in  whofe  favour  the  miracles 
were  faid  to  have  been  wrought,  ever  djlc  diftin6t* 
ly  to ,  refute  or  detefl:  them  *.  Where  fliall  wc 
find  fuch  a  number  of  circumftances,  agreeing  to 
the  corroboration  of  one  fad  ?  And  wh'at  have  we 
to  oppofe  to  fuch  a  cloud  of  witneflcs,  but  the 
abfolute  impoffibility  or  miraculous  nature  of  the 
events,  which  they  relate  ?  And  this  furely,  in  the- 
eyes  of  all  reafonable  people,  will  alone  be  re- 
garded as  a  fufEcient  refutation. 

Is  the  confequencc  juft,  becaufe  fome  human 
teftimony  has  the  utmoft  force  and  authority  in 
ibme  cafes,  when  it  relates  the  battle  of  Philippi 
or  Pharfalia  for  inftancea  that  therefore  all  kinds 
of  teftimony  muft,  in  all  cafes,  have  equal  force 
and  authority,?  Suppofe  that  the  C^efarean  and 
Pompeian  faftions  had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the 
vidoty  in  thefe  battles,  and  that  the  hiftotians  of 
each  party  had  uniformly  afcribed  the  advantage  to 
their  ^n  fide  v  how  could  mankind,  at  this  dif- 

tancfji 
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tance,  have  been  able  to  determine  between  them  ? 
The  contrariety  is  equally  ftrong  between  the  mi- 
racles related  by  Herodotus  or  Plutarch,  and 
thofe  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monkiflx 
hiftorian.  ^ 

The  wife  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  rcr 
port- which  favours  the  paflion  of  the  reporter; 
whether  it  magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or 
himfelf,  or  in  any  other  way  ftrikes  in  with  his  na- 
tural inclinations  and  propenfities.  Byt  what 
greater  temptation  than  to  appear  a  miffionary,  a 
prophet,  an  ^mbaflador  from  heaven  ?  Who  would 
not  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  in  or- 
der to  attain  fo  fublime  a  charader?  Or  if,  by  the 
help  of  vanity  and  a  heated  imagination,  a  man 
has  firft  made  a  convert  of  hitnfelf,  and  entered 
fcrioufly  into  the  delufion;  who  ever  fcruples  to 
make  ufe  of  pious  frauds,  in  fupport  of  fo  holy 
and  meritorious  a  caufe  ? 

The  fmalleft  fpark  may  here  kindle  into  the 
greateft  flame  >  becaufc  the  materials  are  always 
prepared  for  it.  The  avidum  genus  auricularum  *, 
the  gazing  populace,  receive  greedily,  without 
examination,  whatever  foorhs  fuperftition,  and 
promotes  wonder. 

How  many  ftories  of  this  nature,  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  detefted  and  exploded  in  their  in- 
fancy ?  How  many  more  have  been  celebrated 
for  a  time,  and  have  afterwards  funk,  into  ne- 
gleft  and  oblivion?  Where  fuch  reports,  there- 
forcy  fly  about,  the  folution  of  the  phenome- 
non is  obvious;  and  we  judge  in  conformity  to 
regular  experience  and  obfervation,  when  we  ac- 
count for  it  by  the  known  and  natural  princi- 
ples of,  credulity  and  delufion.  And  ftiall  wCj^ 
rather  than  have  a  recourfe  to  fo  natural  a  fo- 
lution, allow  of  a  miraculous  violation  of  the  molt 
pfl:abliflied  laws  of  nature  ? 

I  need 

*  Lucret. 
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I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detcfting  a 
falfehood  in  any  private  or  even  public  hiftory, 
at  the  place,  where  it  is  faid'  to  happen  j  much 
more  when  the  fcene  is  removed  to  ever  fo 
fmall  a  diftance.  Even  a  court  of  judicature, 
with  aM  the  authority,  accuracy,  and  judgment, 
which  they  can  employ,  find  thcmfelves  often  at 
a  lofs  to  diftinguifh  between  truth  and  falfehood 
in  the  mod  recent  aftions.  But  the  matter  never 
comes  to  any  iflue,  if  trufted  to  the  common 
method  of  altercation  and  debate  and  flying  ru- 
mours; efpecially  when  men's  paffions  have 
jaken  part  on  either  fide. 

Jn  the  infancy  of  new  religions,  the  wife  and 
leari^ed  commonly  efteem  the  matter  too  inconfi- 
derable  to  deferve  their  attention  or  regard.  And 
when  afterwards  they  would  willingly  deted  the 
cheat,  in  order^to  undeceive  the  deluded  multi- 
tude, the  feafon  is  now  paft,  and  the  records  and 
witnefles,  which  might  clear  up  the  matter,  have 
periflied  beyond  recovery. 

No  means  of  deteftion  remain,  but  thofe  which 
muft  be  drawh  from  the  very  teftimony  itfelf 
of  the  reporters :  And  thefe,  though  always  fuf- 
ficient  with  the  judicious  and  knowing,  are  com- 
monly too  fine  to  fall  under  the  comprehenfion 
of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  tef- 
timony for  any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amount- 
ed to  a  probability,  much  lefs  to  a  proof ;^  and 
that,  even  fuppofing  it  amounted  to  a  proof,  it 
would  be  oppofed  by  another  proof 5  derived 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  which  it  would 
endeavour  to  eftablilh.  It  is  experience  only, 
which  gives  authority  to  human  teftimony;  and 
it  is  the  fame  experience,  which  affures  us  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  thefe  two 
kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we  have  no- 
thing 
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thing  to  do  but  fubtract  the  one  fronn  t-he  other, 
dnd  embrace  an  opinion,  either  on  one  fide  or 
the  other,  with  that  affurance  which  arifes  from 
the  remainder.  But  according  to  the  principle 
here  explained,  this  fubftraction,  with  regard  to 
all  popular  religions^  amophts  to  an  entire  ahni- 
hilatibh,;  and  therefore  we  iTlay  eftablifli  if  as  a 
maxim,  that  no  human  teftimoiiy  can  hdve  fuch 
force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  i  juft 
foundation  for  any  fuch  fyftem  of  rdigiori* 

I    beg  the   limitations   here  made  may   be  re- 
marked,   when  i   fay,   that  a  miracle  carl    never 
be  provedi  fo  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  fyfteih 
of  religion.      For   t  own,    that   otherwife^    there 
iH2iy  pbffibly  be    miracles,    or    violations  of   the 
ufual  courre  of  nature,  of  fuch  a,  kind  as  to  4d- 
nilt    of    proof  from   human    teftimony ;    though, 
'j)erhapsi  it  m\\  be   inipoffible  to    fina  any    fiicn 
m    all    the    records  of   hiftory.      Thus,  fuppofe, 
all  authors,    in   all  languages,    agree,   that,  from 
the    firft   of  January,    1600,    tKeie    was    a  totd 
darknefs   over   the    whole   earth   for    eight   days : 
Siippofe  that  the   tradition   of  this  extraordinary- 
event  is  ftill  ftrong  and   lively  among   the  peo- 
ple :  That  all  travellers,  who  return  from  foreio:h 
countries,  bring  us  accounts  of  the  fame  traditi- 
on, without  the  leaft  variation  or   contradiction : 
It  is  evident,    that   our   prefcnt  philofopherfe,   in- 
Aead  of  doubting  the   fact,    ought  to   receive  it 
as  certain,   and   ought    to  fearch    for  the   caules 
whence   it   might  be  derived*      The  decay,  cor- 
ruptioni    and    diffolution    of  natuM,   is  an    event 
rendered  probable  by  fo  many  analogies,  that  any 
phasnomenon,   which    feems   to   have   a  tendency 
towards  that  cataftrophe,   comes  within  the  reach 
of  hurtiati  teftiiiiony>  if  that  teftimony  be  very  ex- 
tenfive  and  uniform^ 

But  fuppofe,    that  all  the  hiftorians  who  treat 
of  England,   fhould   agree,*  that,   on    the  firft   of 

'  January 
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Tanuary,  t6o6,  Queen  Eliriabeth  died;  that  both 
pefore  and  after  her  death  fhe  was  leen  by  her 
phyficians  and  the  Whole  court,  as  is  ijfuil  tvith 
perfons  of  her  rank;  that  her  fucceflbr  was  ac- 
Khowledged  and  prodlaitned  by  the  parliament  j 
and  that,  dfter  being  interred  ^,  m^nth^  Ihe  again 
appeared,  refuttifed  the  throne,  and  governed  Eng- 
land for  three  years:  I  muft  eonfefs  that  1 
Ihbuld  be  furpri!4ed  at  the  concurrence  of  fo 
rtiany  6dd  cirtumft^nces,  but  fliould  n6t  have 
the  leaft  inclihatibn  to  believe  fb  miraculous  an 
ifevent,  1  fhotJid  rtbt  doubt  of  her  pretended 
death,  ^nd  o(  thofe  other  public  tlrcurtiftarices 
that  followed  it  t  I  lliould  only  aflert  it  t6  H^rfe 
been  pretended,  and  that  rt  neither  was,  nor  pof^- 
fibly  Could  be  real.  You  would  in  va'irt  objeft 
to  me  the  difficulty,  and  almoft  impoffibility  of 
deceiving  the  world  in  an  aifilir  of  fuch  confe- 
quence ;  the  Wifdom  and  folid  judgment  of  that 
renowned  queen;  with  the  little  or  no  advan- 
tage which  flie  could  reap  from  fo  poor  an  ar- 
tifice :  All  this  might  aftonilK  me ;  but  I  would 
ftill  reply,  that  the  knavery  and  folly  of  rtien 
are  fuch  Commbn  phaenomena,  that  1  flitJuld  ra- 
ther believe  the  moft  extraordinary  events  to 
^fife  frOrti  their  concurrence,  than  admit  of.fo 
flgnal  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  ihoUld  this  Itiirade  bt;  afcribed  to  any 
liew  lyftem  of  religion ;  itien,  in  all  ^ges^  have 
iseen  fo  much  impofed  dn  by  ridiculous  ftories 
pf  that  kind,  that  this  Very  circumliance  would 
be  a  fuU  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  fufficient,  with 
all  men  of  fenfe,  not  only  to  make  them  rejeft 
the  faft,  but  even  rejeft  it  without  farther  ex-. 
aniinatiOn.  Though  the  Being  to  whom  the  mi- 
J^cle  is  afcribed,  be,  in  this  cafe.  Almighty,  it 
does  not,  upon  that  account,  become  a  whit 
more  probables  fince  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to 

know 
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Jcnow  the  attributes  or  aftions  of  fuch  a  Being, 
otherwife  than  from  the  experience  which  we 
have  of  his  productions,  in  the  ufual  courfe  of 
nature.  This  ftill  reduces  us  to  paft  obferva- 
tion,  and  obliges  us  to  compare  the  inftances  of 
the  violation  of  truth  in  the  teftimony  of  men, 
with  thofe  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture by  miracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of 
thetn  is  mod  likely  and  probable.  As  the  vi- 
olations of  truth  are  more  common  in  the  tef- 
pimony  concerning  religious  miracles,  than  in 
that,  conjCicrning  any  other  matter  of  faft;  this 
muft  dinlinifh  very  mucji  the  authority  of  the 
former  teftimony,  and  make  us  fonri  .^  general 
refolution,  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with 
whatever  fpecious  pretence  it  may. be   covered. 

Lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  embraced,  the  fame 
principles  of  reafoning.  "  We.  ought,  fays  he, 
to  make  a  coUedion  qr  particular  hiftory  of 
all  monfters  and  prodigious  births  or  produc- 
tions, and  in  a  word  pf  every  thing  new,  rare, 
'^  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But  this  muft 
"  be  jilone  with  the  moft  fcyere  fcrutiny,  left 
*^  we  depart  from  truth.  Above  all,  every  re- 
"  lation  mpft  be  confidered  as  fqfpicious,  which 
^^  di^pends  in  any  degree  upon  religion,  as  the 
^\  prodigies  of  Livy :  A^dno  lefs  fo,  every  thing 
*'  that  is  to  be  foun4  in  the  y^riter5  of  jtiatural 
"  magic  or  alcjiimy,  or  fuch  authors,  who  feern, 
'^  all  of  them,  tg'have  an  unconquerable  appe- 
"  tite  for  falfehood  ^nd  fable  *." 

I^  am  the  better  pleafe^  with  the  method  of 
reafoning  here  delivered;,  as  I  think  it  may  ferve 
to  confound  thofe  dangerops  friends  or  difguifcd 
enemies  to  the  Cbrijlian  Religion^  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human 
reafon.  Our  moft  holy  religion  is  foqqded  on 
Failhj  not  on  reafon ;  and  it  is  a  fure  method  of 

expofing 
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exposing  it  to  put  ic  to  fuch  a  trial  as  it  is, 
jby  no  means,  fitted  to  endure.  To  make  this 
more  evident^  let  us  examine  thofe  miracles,  rcr 
lated  in  fcripture;  and  not  to  lofe  ourfelves  in 
too  wide  a  field,  let  us  confine  ourfelves  to  fuch 
as  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch^  which  we  fhall  ex- 
amine, according  to  the  principles  of  thefe  pre- 
tended Chriftians,  riot  as  the  word  or  teftimony 
of  God  himfelf,  but  as  the  produftion  of  a  mere 
human  writer  and  hlftorian.  Here  then  we  are 
firft  to  confider  a  book,  prefented  to  us  by  a 
barbarous  and  ignorant  people,  written  in  an  age 
when  they  were  ftill  more  barbarous,  and  in  all 
probability  long  after  the  fads  which  it  relates, 
corroborated  by  no  concurring  teftimony,  and 
refembling  tliofe  fabulous  accounts,  which  every 
nation  gives  of  its  origin,  .  Upon  reading  .this 
book^  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles, 
it  gives  an  accojinf  of  a  ftate  of  the  world  and  of 
human  nature  entirely  djlffcrent  from  the  prer 
fent :  Of  our  fall  from  that  ftate :  Of  the  age  of 
man,  extended  to  neaj-  a  thoufand  year$:  Of  the 
deftruftion  of  the  world  by  a  deluge :  Of  the 
arbitrary  choice  of  one  people^  as  the  favou- 
rites of  heaven;  find  that  people  the  country-' 
men  of  the  author:  Of  their  deliverance  from 
bondage  by  prodigies  the  moft  aftonifliing  ima- 
ginable: I  defire  any  one  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  after  a  ferious  eonfideration  de- 
clare, whether  he  thinks  that  the  falfehood  of 
fuch  a  book,  fupported  by  fuch  a  teftimony, 
would  be  more,  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
than  all  the  miracles  it  relates;  which  is,  howe- 
ver, ncceffary  to  make  it  be  received,  accord- 
ing to  the  meafures  of  probability,  above  efta- 
^liftied. 

What   we  have  faid  of  miracles  may   be  ap- 
plied, wfthout  any  variation,  to  prophecies;  and 

indeed. 
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indeed,  all  prophecies  are  real  mifacle^^  and 
^  fuch  onlyi  can  be  admitted  as  proofs  of  any 
revelation.  If  it  did  not  exceed  the  capacity  of 
human  nature  to  foretel  future  eventSi  it  Would 
be  abfurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as  ah  argu- 
metilt  fdr  a  divine  miflion  or  authority  from  hca^ 
ven.  '  So  that,  upon  the  ivhole,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  Ckriftim  Religion  not  only  uras  stt  firft  at- 
tended with  miracles,  but  even  at  thia  day  can- 
not be  believed  by  any  feafonable  perfon  with^ 
out  one.  Mpre  reafpn  is  infuflicieht  to  convince 
tJS  of  Its  veracity :  And  whoever  is  moved  by 
Faith  ia  alTestt  t6  it,  is  confcious  of  a  continued 
miracle  in  his  own  p<irron,'  which  fubverts  all 
libe  principles  of  his  underftanding^  and  give$ 
hirn  a  determination  to  believe  wh^t  i(  rinoA: 
contrary  tq  coftprti  i^nd  exp^rieticef 
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Of  a   Particular  pRovjDENCE   and  of  a 

Future  State. 


I 


.  Was  lately  engaged  in  converfation  with  a. 
friend  who  loves  fceptical  paradoxes ;  where,  though 
he  advanced  many  principles,  of  which  I  can  by 
no  means  approve^  yet'  as  they  feem  to  be  cu- 
rious, and  to  bear  fome  relatiori  to  the  chain 
of  reafoning  carried  on  throughout  this  enquiry, 
I  fliall  here  copy  them  from  my  memory  as  ac- 
curately as  I  can,  in  order  *  to  fubmit  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Our  converfatixMi  began  with  my  admiring  the 
fingular  good .  fortune  of  philofophy,  which,  as  it 
requires  entire  liberty  above  all  other  privileges, 
and  chiefly  flouriflaes  from  the  free  oppofition  of 
fentiments  and  argumentation,  received  its  firft 
birth  in  an  age  and  country  of  freedom  and  to- 
leration, and  was  never  cramped,  even  in  its  moft 
extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds,  confeffi- 
ons,  or  penal  ttatutes.  For,  except  the  banilh- 
ment  of  Protagoras,  and  the  death  of  Socrates,  which 
lafl:  event  proceeded  partly  from  other  motives, 
{there  are  fcarcely  any  inftances  to  be  met  with, 
in  ancient  hiftory,  of  this  bigotted  jealoufy,  with 
which  the  prefent  age  is  fo  much  infefted*  Epi- 
curus  lived   at  Athens   to  an  advanced    age,    in 

peace 
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peace  and  tranquillity :  Epicureans*  were  even  ad- 
mitted to  receive  the  faCerdotal  charafter,  and  to 
officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the  moft  facred  rites  of 
the  eftablilhed  religion :  And  the  public  encou- 
ragementf  of  penfions  and  falaries  was  afforded 
equally,  by  the  wifeft  of  all  the  Roncian  emperors  J, 
to  the  profeffors  of  every  feft  of  philofophy.  How 
requifite  fuch  kind  of, treatment  was  to  philofo- 
phy, in  her  early  youth,  will  eafily  be  conceiv- 
ed, if  we  rcfleft,  that,  even  at  prefent,  when  flic 
may  be  fuppofcd  more  hardy  and  robuft,  fhe 
bears  with  much  difficulty  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons,  and  thofe  harfh  winds  of  calumny  and 
perfecution,  which  blow  upon   her. 

You  admire,  fays  my  friend,  as  the  fingular 
good,  fortune  of  philofophy,  what  feems  to  refuk 
from  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and  to  be  un- 
avoidable in  every  age  and  nation.  This  per- 
tinacious bigotry,  of  which  you  complain,  as  fo 
fatal  to?  philofophy,  is  really  her  offspring,  who, 
after  allying  with  fuperflition,  feparates  himfelf 
entirely  from  the  intereft  of  his  parent,  and  be- 
comes her  moft  inveterate  enemy  and  perfecu- 
tor.  Speculative  dogmas  of  religion,  the  prefent 
ocCafions  of  fuch  furious  difpute,  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  conceived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world;  when  mankind,  being  wholly  illi- 
terate, formed  an  idea  of  religion  more  fuitable 
to  their  weak  apprehenfion,  and  compofed  their 
facred  tenets  of  fuch  talcs  chiefly  as  were  the 
objefts  of.  traditional  belief,  more  than  of  argu- 
ment or  difputationi  After  the  firft  alarm,  there- 
fore, was  over,  which  arofe  from  the  new  para-, 
doxes  and  principles  of  the  philofophefs ;  thefe 
teachers  ^feem  ever  after,  during  the  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, to  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with  the 

eftablifhed 
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eUablifhed  fuperftition,  and  to  have  made  a  fair 
partitipn  of  mankind  between  them;  the  (brmer 
ciaiming  all  the  learned  and  wife,  the  latter  pof- 
fefling  all  the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 

It  feems  then,  faid  I,  that  you  leave  politics  en- 
tirely out  of  the  queftion,  and  never  fuppofe,  that 
a  wife  magiftrate  can  juftly  be  jealous  of  certain  te- 
nets of  phiTofophy,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Epicurus,  which, 
denying  a  divine  cxiftence,  and  confequently  a  pro- 
vidence and  a  future  ftate,  feem  to  loofen,  in 
a  great  meafure,  the  tics  of  morality,  .  and  may 
be  fuppofed,  for  that  reafon,  pernicious  to  the 
peace   of  civil  fociety; 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  faft  thcfe  per- 
fecutions  never,  in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm 
reafon,  or  from  experience  of  the  pernicious  cbn- 
fequences  of  philofophy;  but  arofe  entirely  from 
paflion  and  prejudice.  But  what  if  I  Ihould  ad- 
vance farther,  and  aflert,  that,  if  Epicurus  had 
been  accufed  before  the  people,  by  any  of  the 
fycopbants  or  informers  of  thofe  days,  he  could 
cafily  hav?  defended  his  caufe,  and  proved  his 
principles  of  philofophy  to,  be  as  falutary  as  thofe 
of  his  adverfaries,  who  endeavoured,  with  fuch 
zeal,  to  expofe  him  to  the  public  hatred  and 
jealoufy  ? 

I  wilh,  faid  I,  you  would  try  your,  eloquence 
upon,  fo  extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  fpeech 
for  Epicurus,  which  might  fatisfy,  not  the  mob 
of  Athens,  if  you  will  allow  that  ancient  and 
polite  city  to  have  contained  any  mob,  but  the 
more  philofophical  part  of  his  audience,  fuch  a^ 
might  be  fuppofed  capable  of  comprehending  his 
arguments. 

The  matter  would*  not  be  difficult,    upon  fuch 

conditions,  replied  he :  And  if  you  pletfe,  I  IhaU 

fuppofe  myfclf  Epicurus  for  a  moment,  and  make 

you  ftand  for  the  Athenian  people,  and  fhall  de- 

.  liver'  you  fuch  an  harangue  as  will  fill  the  urp 

with 
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with  wUitii  beai>$,  znd  leave  hot  a  black  one  ia 
gratify  the  malice  of  tny  ac^verfaries. 

V^ry  well ;  Pray  proceed  upon  thefe  fuppofition^, 
I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians^  tp  juftify  in 
your  aflembly  -^hm  I  maintained  in  my  fchool^ 
and  I  find  myfelf  impeached  by  furious  antago^. 
nifts,  inltead  9f  reafbning  with  calm  and  difpaf-, 
fionate  enquirers.  Vour  deliberations,  which  of 
right  fhould  be  direfted  to  queilions  of  publia 
good,  and  the  intereft  of  the  c^mmonwcalthi  a^C 
diverted  to  the  difquifltjons  of  fpcculative  phi-, 
lofbphy ;  and  thefe  magnificent,  hut  perhaps  fruit-r 
lefs  enquiries,  take  place  of  your  more  familiar* 
but  more  ufeful  occupations.  But  fo  far  as  in 
roc  lies,  I  will  prevent  this  abufe.  We  fhall  not 
here  difputc  concerning  the  origin  and  govern-^ 
ment  of  worlds.  We  Ihall  only  enquire  how  far 
fuch  qucftions  concern  the  public  intereft.  An4 
if  I  can  perfuade  you,  that  they  are  entirely  in-* 
different  to  the  peace  of  fpcicty  and  fecurity  of 
government,  I  hope  that  you  will  prefently  fend 
us  back  to  our  fchools,  there  to  examine,  at  lei- 
fure,  the  (jueftipn,  the  moil:  fublime,  but,  at  the 
fame    time,    the.  xjioH  fpeculative   of  all  philofor- 

'  The  religious  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with 
the  tradition  of  your  forefathers,  and  dodrine  of 
youf  pri^fts  (in V  which  I  willingly  acquiefge),  in^- 
dulge  a  ra0i  curiofity,  in  trying  how  far  they  can 
citaBli^  religipn  upon  the  principles  of  reafonj 
and  ibey  ,  therfeby  excite,  inftcad  of  fatisfyin^ 
the  doubts,  which  naturally  arife  from  a  dir. 
ligent  and  fcrutinous  enquiry.  They  paint,  in  the 
moft  magnificent  colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and 
wiff;  arrangement  of  the  univerfe;  and  then  aflc, 
if  fuch  a  glorious  d^fp'^y  of  intelligence  could 
proceed  from  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms^ 
or  if  chance  could  produce  what  the  greateft 
genius  can  never  fufficiendy  admire.     I  Ihall  not 
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examine  the  juftncfs  of  this  argument.  I  ihall  al- 
low it  to  be  as  folid  as  my  antagbnifts  and  ac^ 
cufcrs  can  define.  It  is  fufficient,  if  I  can  prove, 
from  this  very  reafoning,  that  the  queftion  is  en- 
tirely fpeculative,  and  that,  when,  in  my  philo- 
fophical  difquifitions,  1  deny  a  providence  and 
a  future  ftate,  I  undermine  not  the  foundations 
of  fociety,  but  advance  principles,  which  they  them- 
felves,  upon  their  own  topics,  if  they  argue  con- 
fiftently,  muft  allow  to  be  folid  and  fatisfaftory. 
You  then,  who  are  my  accufers,  have  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  chief  or  fole  argument  for  a  di- 
vine exiftence  (which  I  never  queftioned)  is  de- 
rived from  the  order  of  ^nature ;  where  there  ap* 
pear  fuch  marks  of  intelligence  and  defign,  that 
you  think  it  extravagant  to  affign  for  its  caufc, 
either  chance,  or  the  blind  and  unguided  force 
of  matter.  You  allow^  that  this  is  an  argument 
drawn  from  eiFefts  to  caufes.  From  the  order 
of  the  work,  you  infer,,  that  there  muft  have 
been  projeft  and  forethought  in  the  workman.  If 
you  cannot  make  out  this  point,  you  allow,  that 
your  conclufion  fails;  and  you  pretend  not  to 
e^ablifh  the  conclufion  in  a  greater  latit^ide  than 
the  phasnomena  of  nature  will  juftify.  Thefe  arc 
your  conceffiohs.  I  defire  you  to  mark  the  con- 
lequences. 

When  we  infer  any  particular  caufe  from  an 
efFeft,  we  muft  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,, 
and  can  never  be  allowed  to  afcribe  to  the  caufe 
any  qualities,  but  what  are  exaftly  fufEcient  to 
produce  the  efFeft.  A  body  of  ten  ounces  raif- 
cd  in  a  fcale  may  ferve  as  a  proof,  that  the 
counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten  ounces;  but 
can  never  afford  a  reafon  that  it  exceeds  a  hun- 
dred. If  the  caufe,  afljgned  for  anv  efFeft,  be 
not  fufEcient  to  produce  it,  we  muft  either  re* 
jeft.  that  caufe,  or  add  to  it  fuch  qualities  as  will 
give  it  a  juft  proportion  to  the  efteft*  But  if  we 
Vol.  II.  •  L  afcribe 
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afcribc  tfb  it  farther  qualities,  or  affirm  it  capd-* 
bit  *df  prbdticing  other  efFefts,  we  can  only  in- 
dirlge  the  licence  of  itonjefturc,  and  arbitrarily 
ftJppofe  the  exiftence  of  qualities  and  energies, 
without  reafon  or  authority. 

,  The  fame    rule  holds,  whether  the  caufe  af- 
figned   be  brtite  unconicious  matter,   or  rational 
intelligent  being.      If  the  caufe  be  known  drily 
by    the  efFeft,   we  never    ought  to  afcribe  to  it 
irty  qualities,    beyond  what  are  prccifely  rcqui- 
fite  to'^produce  the  efFeft:  Nor  can  we,  by  any 
rul^s  ofijuft  reafoning,  rctufn  back  from  the  caufe, 
arid  infer  other  -effefts  from  it,  beyond  thofc  by 
•which  alone  it  is  known  to  lis.     No  one,   ftnere- 
ly  'from  the    fight    of  one    of  Zeuxis's  piftures,  , 
could   know,    that  he  was  alfo  a  fratuary  or  ar- 
^hiteft,  and  was  an  'artift  no  lefs  fkilful  in  flbne 
and  marble  than  in  colours.    The  talents  and  tafte, 
difphiyed    in  the  particular  "work  before  us ;  thefe 
*we  may  fafely  conclude  the  workman  to  bepof- 
feffed   of.      The  caufe   muft  be  proportioned -tb 
the  efFeft;  and  if  we  exiaftly  and  precifely  pro- 
'portion  it,  we  fhall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities, 
that    point  farther,    or  afFord    an  inference   con- 
'eerning  any .  other  defign  or  performance.     Such 
quAlities  muft  be  fomewhat  bevond  what  is  mere- 
ly requifite   for  producing  the  efFeft,    which  we 
examine. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  the  exiftence  or  order  of  the  untverfd;  it 
'follows,  that  they 'poffefs  that  precife  degree  of 
-power,  intelligence,  and  benpvelence,  which  ap- 
•pears  in  their  wofkmanfhip;  but  nothing  fartha* 
Can  ever  be  proved,  except  we  call  in  the  aflif- 
•taftCe  of'ex^aggeration  and  flattery  to  fupplythfe 
•defefts  of  argument  and  reafoning.  So  far  ^s  the 
traces  of  any  attributes,  at  prefent,  appear,  fo 
'far  may  we  conclude  thefe  attributes  to  cxift. 
"The  fuppofition  of  farther  attributes  is 'mere  hy- 
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jpiothefisj  much  more  the  fuppofition,  that,  in  dif- 
tant  regions  of  fpace  or  periods  of  time,  there 
•has  been,  or  will  be,  .a  more  magnificent  difplay 
of  thdfe  attributes,  and  a  fcheme  of  adminillra- 
tjon  more  fuitable  to  fuch  imaginary  virtues. 
We  can  never  be  allowed  to  mount  up  from  the 
univerfe,  the  efFeft,  to  Jupiter^  the  caufe;  and 
'then  defcend  downwards,  to  infer  any  new  ef- 
feift  *from  that  caufe;  as  if  the  prelent  effefts 
alone  were  not  .entirely  worthy  of  the  glbrious 
attributes,  which  we  afcribe  to  that  deity.  The 
knowledge  of  the  caufe  being  derived  folely  from 
the  effeft,  they  muft  be  exaftly  adjuftcd  to  each 
other;  and  the  one  can  never  refer  to  any  thing 
farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  new  infe- 
rence and  conclufion. 

Yx>u  find  certain  phaenomena  in  nature.  You 
feek  a  caufe  or  author.  You  imagine  that  you 
have  found  him.  You  afterwards  become  fo  en- 
amoured of  this  offspring  of  your  brain,  that 
you  imagine  it  impoffible,  but  he  muft  produce 
fomething  greater  and  more  pferfeft  than  the 
prefent  fcene  of  things,  which  is  fo  full  of  ill 
and  diforder.  You  forget,  that  this  fuperlative, 
intelligence  'and  benevolence  are  entirely  imagi- 
nary, or,  at  le^ft,  without  any  foundation  in  rea- 
fon;  and  that  you  have  no  ground  to  afcribe  to 
him  any  qualities,  but  what  you  fee  he  has  ac- 
tually exerted  and  difplayed  in  his  produftions. 
^Let  your  gods,  therefore,  O  philofophers,  be  fait- 
cd  to  the  prefent  appearances  by  arbitarry  fup- 
pofitions,  in  prder  to  fuit  them  to  the  attribdtes, 
which  you    fo  fondly  afcribe  to   your  deities. 

When  priefts  and  poets,  fupported  by  your  au- 
thority, O  Athenians,  talk  of  a  golden  or  filver 
age,  which  preceded  the  prefent  ftate  of  vice  and 
mlfery,  1  hear  them  with  attention  and  with  re- 
verence. But  when  philofophers,  who  pretend  to 
negleft  authority,    and    to  cultivate  reafon,  hold 
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the  fame  difcourfe,  I  pay  them  not,  I  own,  tfie 
fame  obfcquioas  fubrhiflion  and  pious  deference. 
I'afkj  who  carried  them  into  the  councils  of  the 
gods,  who  opened  to  them  the  book  of/  fate,  that 
they  thus  rafliiy  affirm,  that  their  deities  have 
executed,  or  will  execute,  any  purpofe  beyond 
what  has  aftually  appeared?  If  they  tell  me,  that 
they  have  mounted  on  the  fteps  or  by  the  gra- 
dual afcent  of  reafon,  and  by  drawing  inferences 
from  cffedls  to  caufes,  1  ft  ill  infift,  that  they  have 
aided  the  afcent  of  reafon  by  the  wings  of  ima- 
gination J  otherwife  they  could  not  thus  change- 
their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  from  cau- 
fe^s  to  effefts;  prefuming,  that  a  more  perfedt  pro- 
dudlion  than  the  prefent  world  would  be  more 
fuitablc  to  fuch  perfeft  beings  as  the  gods,  and 
forgetting  that  they  have  no  reafon  to  afcribe 
to  thefe  celefiial  beings  any  perfedtion  or  any  at- 
tribute, but  what  can  be  found  in  the  prefent 
world; 

Hence  all  the  fruitlefs  induftry  to  account  for 
the  ill  appearances  of  nature>  and  fave  the  ho- 
nour of  the  gods;  while  we  mult  acknowledge 
the  reality  of  that  evil  and  diforder,  with  wlaick 
the  worl'd  fo  much  abounds.  The  obftinate  and 
intraftable  qualities  of  matter,'^  we  are  told,  or 
the  obfefvanee  of  general  laws,-  or  Ibme  fuch  rea- 
fon, is  the  fble  caufe,:  whi<:h  controlled  the  pow- 
er and  benevolence  of  Jupiter,  and  obliged  him 
to  create  mankind  and  every  fenfible  crea- 
ture fo  imperfcd  and  fo  unhappy.  Thefe  attri- 
butes,* then,,  are,  it  feems,  beforehand,  taken  for 
granted,  in  their  greateft  latitude.  And  upon  that 
fuppofidon,  I  own,  that  fuch  conjedlures  may, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plaufible  folutions  of  the 
ill  phsenpmena.  But  ftill  I  afk;  Why  take  thefe 
attributes  for  granted,  or  why  afcribe, to  the  caufe 
any  qualities  but  what  adually  appear  iii  the  ef- 
fedl?  Why  torture  your  brain  tojuftify  the  courfe 
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of  nature  upon  fuppofitions,  which,  for  aught  you 
know,  may  be  entirely  imaginary,  and  of  which  tliere 
are  to  be  found  no  traces  in  the  courfe  ofnature? 

The  religious  hypothefis,  therefore,  muft  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  a  particular  method  of  account- 
ing for  the  vifible  phaenomena  of  the  univerfe: 
But  no-juft  reafoner  will  ever  prefume  to  infer 
from  it  any  fingle  faft,  and  alter  or  add  to  the 
phaenomena,  in  any  fingle  particular.  If  you  think, 
fjiat  the  appearainces  of  things  prove  fuch  caufes,  it 
is  allowable  for  you  to  draw  an  inference  con- 
cerning the  exiftence  of  thefe  caufes.  In  fuch 
complicated  and  fublime  fubjefts,  every  one 
Ihould  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  conje<5ture 
and  argument.  But  here  you  ought  to  reft.  If 
you  come  b^ckw^rd,  and  arguing  from  your  in- 
,  ferred  caufes,  conclude,  that  any  other  faA  has 
exifted,  or  will  cxift,  in  the  courfe  of  nature, 
which  may  ferve  as  a  fuller  difplay  of  particu- 
lar attributes;  I  muft  admonifli  you,  that  you  have 
departed  from  the  method  of  reafoning,  attach- 
ed to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  and  have  rertainly  ad- 
ded fomething  to  the  attributes  of  .the  caufe, 
beyond  what  appears  in  the  effcft;  otherwife  you 
could  never,  with  to]eraJ)le  fenfe  or  propriety, 
add  any  thing  to  the  efFcft,  in  order  to  render 
it  more  worthy  of  the  caufe. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odioufnefs  of  that  dodtrine, 
which  I  teach  in  my  fchool,  or  rather,  which  I 
examine  in  my  gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find 
in  this  whole  queftion,  wherein  the  fccurity  of 
good  n^orals,  or  the  peace  and  order  of  fociety 
i?  in  t;he  leaft  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  fay,  •  and  fupreme 
governour  of  the  world,  v  who  guides  the  courfe 
of  events,  and  puniflies  the  vicious  with  infamy, 
and  difappointment,  and  rewards  the  virtuous  with 
honour  and  fuccefs,  in  all  their  undertakings.  But 
furely^  I  deny  hot  the  courfe  itfelf  of  events, 
which  lies  open  to  every  one's  enquiry  and  exa- 
mination. 
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niination.      I  atknowlcdge,    thati    in  the-  jjreftnt 
order    of  things,    virtue    is    attended'  with'  more 
peace  of  mind  than  vice,  and'  meets  with*  a- more 
favourable  reception  from  the  worM.     I  am*  fen- 
fiblc,    that,   according  to  the   paft  experience  of 
mankind,    friencifhip   is  the  chief  joy  of  human 
life,  and  moderation  the  only  fonrce  of  tranquil^ 
Tity  and  happinefs.     I  never  baiance  between  the 
virtuous  and  vicious  courfe  of  fiffei  but  am  Icn- 
fiblb,    that  to  a   well   difpofed   mind*,    every   ad- 
vantage is  on   the  fide  of  the  former.     And  whatt 
can  you  fay  mord>'  allowing  all  yoin:  Ibppolrtions 
and  reafonings?    You    tell  me,   indeed,  chat  this 
difpofition    of   things  proceeds  from  intelligence 
and  defign.     But  whatever  it  proceeds  fiom,  the 
dilpofition  itfelf,  on  which  depends  our  happrneft.. 
^    or  mifery,  and  confequenfly  our  condutSb  and*  de- 
portment in  life,  is.  ftill  the  fame.  It  is  ftiH  open  for 
me,  as  well  as  you,  to  regulate  my  behayiour,,  by  my 
experience  of  paft  events.     And  if  you  affirm,  that, 
while   Br  divine  providence  is  allowed,  and   a*  Su- 
preme diftributive  juftice  rn  the  unrvcrfe,  I  ought 
to    expeft    fome  more  particular  reward    of  the 
good,  and  puniihment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the  ordi-, 
nary  courfe  of  events i  I  here  find  the  fame  fallacy, 
which  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  dctc6t.     Yoir 
perfift  in  imagining,  that,  if  we  grant  that  divine 
c^xiftence,  for  which  you  {a  earneftty  conecnd,  you 
may  fafely  infer  confequences  from  rt,^  and  add 
fomething  to  the  experienced  order  of  nature,  by  ar- 
guing from  the  attributes  which  you  afcribe  to  your 
gods.     You  feem  not  to  remember>  that  all  your 
reafonings  on  this  fubjedl  can  only  be  drawn  from 
efltfts  to  caufes  5  and  that  every  argument,  deduced 
from  caufes  to  efFcds,  muft  of  neceffity  be  a  groft 
fophifm  5  fince  it  is  impoflible  for  you  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  caufe,  but  what  you  have  antecedently, 
not  inferred,  but  difcovercd  to  the  full,  in  the  efFeft. 

But 


B\i%  what  muft  a  philoibpher  think  of  thofe 
va|ia  reafoners^  who,  inftead  of  regarding  thp 
prefent  fccnc  of  things  as  thefole  objedt  of  their 
contemplation,  fo  far  rcverfe  the  vfholc  courfe 
of  nature,,  as  to  render  this  life  merely  a  paf^ 
l^ge  ;9  fon;iething  farther;  a  porch,  which  leads 
ta  a  greater,  and  v^ftlydiflferent  building ;  a  pro- 
logue,, which  ferves  only  to  introduce  ^  pieces 
ai^  give  it  more  grace  a,ad  propriety  ?  Whence,  do 
you  think,  can  fuch  philofophers  derive  thcif 
idea  of  thp  gods  ?  From  their  own  conceit  and 
invagination  furely.  For  if  they  derived  it  fron^ 
the  pji^ffent  phsenomena,  it  would  never  point  i;9 
any  thing  farther,  but  muil  be  exactly  adjuftcd 
tp  thetp,  Thajt  tjiediv^inity  ^XiVf  pqjjibly  be  endowed 
lyith  attributes,  which  we  have  never  feen  exert- 
ed \  naay  be  governed  by  principles  of  adion^ 
which  \^e  ca,nnot  difcover  tOj  b^  fatisfied :  All 
thjis  ^ill  freely  be  allowed.  But  flill  this  is  mer^ 
fojftbility  and  hypothefis.  We  never  can  have  rear 
Ton  to  infer  any  attributes,  or  any  principles  of 
aifbion  in  him,  but  fo;  far  as  we  know  them  to 
hay^  been  exerted  and  fatisfied. 

-4?"^  thevf;.  any^  marks  of  a  diftribtitive  juftice  iff 
fke  warU  ?  If  you  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  I  cpja- 
ciiide,  that,  fihce  juftice  here  exerts  itfelf,  it  U 
fatisfied.  "If  you  reply  in  the  negative,  I  con* 
elude,  that  yoy  hay^  then  no  reafon  to  afcribe 
juftice,  in  our  fenfe  of  it,  to  the;  gods.  If  you 
hold  a  medium  betv^een  affirmation  and  negati-^ 
on,  by  faying,  ti\at  the  juftice  of  the  gods,  at 
prefent,  exerts  itfelf  in  part,  but  not,- in  its  full 
extent  i  I  anfwer,  that  you  have  no  reafon  to  give 
it  any  particular  extent,  but  only  fo.  far  as  you  fee 
itj  at  prefent^  exert  itfelf. ' 

Thus  I  bring  the  difpute,  O  Athenians,  to  a 
ihftrt  iflue  with  my  ahtagonifts.  The  courfe  pf 
nature  li^s  open  to  my  contemplation  as  wqU  as  tp 
theirs.      The  experienced  tr^in  of  events  is  the 
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great  ftandard,  by  which  we  all  regulate  our  con^ 
duft.  Nothing  elfc  can  be  appealed  to  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  fenate.  Nothing  elfe  ought  ever 
to  be  heard  of  in  the  fchool,.  or  in  the  clofet.  In 
vain  would  our  limited  underftanding  break  through 
thofe  boundaries,  wTiich  are  too  narrow  for  our 
fond  imagination.  While  we  argue  from  the 
courfc  of  nature,  and  infer  a  particular  intelli- 
gent caufe,  .which  firft  bellowed,  and  ftill  preferves 
order  in  the  univerfe,  we  embrace  a  principle, 
which  is  both  uncertain  and  ufelefs.  It  is  uncer- 
tain ;  becaufe  the  fubjeft  lies  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  experience.  It  is  ufelefs ;  becaufe 
our  knowledge  of  this  caufe  being  derived  entirely  , 
from  the  courfe  of  nature,  we  can  neven  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  juft  reafoning,  return  back  from 
the  caufe  with  any  new  inference,  or  making  ad- 
ditions to  the  common  and  experienced  courfe  of 
nature,  eftablifh  any  new  principles  of  conduct  and 
behaviour.  '  : 

I  obferve  (faidi,  finding  he  had  finilhed  his  ha- 
rangue) that  you  negleft  not  the  artifice  of  the' 
demagogues  of  old;  and  as  you  were  pleafed  to 
make  rhe  ftand  for  the  people,  you  inflnuate 
yourfelf  into  my  favour  by  embracing  thofe  prin- 
ciples, to  which,  you  know,  I  have  always  ex- 
prefled  a  particular  attachment.  But  allowing  you 
to  make  experience  (as  indeed  I  think  you  olight) 
the  only  ftandard  of  pur  judgment  concerning  this, 
and  all  other  queftions  of  faft ;  I  doubt  not  but, 
from  the  very  fame  experience,  to  which  you  ap- 
peal, it  may  be  poffible  to  refute  this  reafoning, 
which  you  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicgrusi. 
If  you  faw,  for  inftance,  a  half-fihifhed  build- 
ing, furrpunded  with  heaps  of  brick  and  ftone 
and  mortar,  and  all  the  inftruments  of  mafonry; 
could  you  hot  infer  from  the  efi^eft,  that  it  was  a 
^ork  of  defign  and  contrivance?  Arid  could  you 
not  return  agairf,  frbm  this  inferred  caufe,  to  infer 
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fi^w  additions  to  the  effed:^  and  conclude^  thai: 
the  building  would  foon  be  finifhed,  and  receive 
all  the  further  improvements,  which  art  could  bc- 
ftow  upon  it?  If  you  faw  upon  the  fea-(horc  the 
print  of  one  human  foot,  you  would  conclude^ 
that  a  nian  had  paflfed  that  way,  and  that  he  had 
alfo  left  the  traces  of  the  other  foot,  though  ef- 
faced by  the  rolling*  of  the  fands  or  inundation  of 
the  waters.  Why  then  do  you  refufc  to  admit  thp 
lame  method  of  reafoning  with  regard  to  the  or- 
der of  niaiture  ?  Confider  the  world  and  the  pre- 
fcnt  life  only  as  an  imperfect  building,  from  which 
you  can  infer  a  fupcrior  intelligence  ;  and  arguing 
from  that  fuperior  intelligence,  which  can  leave 
nothing  impcrfeft ;  why  may  you  not  infer  a  more 
finiflied  fcheme  or  plan,  which  will  receive  its  com- 
pletion in  fome  diftant  point  of  fpace  or  time? 
Are  not  thefc  methods  of  reafoning  exaftly  fimilar  ? 
And  under  what  pretence  can  you  embrace  the  one, 
while  you  rejed:  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difference  of  the  fubjefts,  replied 
he,  is  a  fufficient  foundation  for  this  difference  in 
my  conclufioos.  In  works  of  human  art  and  con- 
trivance, it  is  allowable  to  advance  from  the  effed 
to  the  caufe,  and  returning  back  from  the  caufe, 
to  form  new  inferences  concerning  the  effcft,'  and 
examine  the  alterations,  which  it  has  probably  un-^ 
dergone,  or  may  ftill  undergo.  But  what  is  the 
foundation  of  this  method  of  reafoning  ?  Plainly 
this;  that  man  is  a  being,  whom  we  know  by 
experience,  whofe  motives  and  dcfigns  vife  a^e  ac- 
quainted with,  and  whofe  projects  and  inclina- 
tions have  a  certain  connexion  and  coherence^ 
according  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  eftablilh- 
cd  for  the  government  of  fuch  a  creature.  When, 
therefore,  we  find,  that  any  work  has  proceeded 
from  the  fkill  and  induftry  of  man ;  as  we  are 
otherwife  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal, we  can  draw  a  hundred  inferences  concerning 

what 
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^hat  msy  be  expeifi^ed  from  him ;   and  thcfe  in- 
ferences will,  all  be  founded  in  experience  and  ob- 
ferv^tii^n'.     But  did  we  know  man  only  ftom  the 
Angle  work  or  pi^odufVion.  which,  we  examine,  it 
'Were  impoffibk  for  us  to  airgue  in  this  mannejr ; 
becaufeour  k^nowliedge  of  all.  ti^e  qualities,  which 
we  afcribe  to  him,  being  in  that  cafe  derived  from 
ihe  pix>du<5Hon,  it  is.  im'poffible  they:  co^Id  point 
to  any   thing  farther,   or  be  the  'foundation    of 
^ly  new  inference.     The  print  of  a  foot  ih  the 
i^nd  canK)nly  prove,  when  confidered  alone,  that 
there  was  fome  figure  adapted  to  it,   by  which  iit 
was  produced :  B^t  the.  print   of  a  human  foot 
ppoves  l^ikewife^   jrom  our  other  experience,  that 
there  was  probably  another  foot,   which  ^Mb  left 
its  imprelBon,  though  effaced  by  time  or  other  aCT 
cidtents,     Kere  we  mount  from  the  cffeft  to  the 
caufe;   and  defcending  again  from  the  caufe,  in- 
for   alterations  in  the  effe&;   but  tbi$   is   not  a 
continuation  of  the  fame  fimple  chain  of  reafoning, 
We  coraprebend   in  this  cafe  a  hundred  other  ex- 
pepiences  and  obfenvations,  concerning  the   u/jttai 
figure  and   members   o£  that  fpecies  of  aoirnal^- 
whhout  which  this  method  of  argument  muft  b^ 
conSd^red  as  faUacioi^  and  fophiftical. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  our  reafon^^ 
ings  fVem  the  works  of  nat<ure«  The  Eteity  h 
|:nown  to  us  only  by  his  prodqdiions,  ^nd  is  b, 
fingle  being  in  the  univerfo,  not  comprehended 
under  any  fpecies  or  genus,  from  whofc  expeqenr 
ced  attributes,  or  qualities,  we  can,  by  analogy, 
iflfor  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him*  As  ti^e 
.univer^b  fhews  wifiion^  and  goodnefs,  we  infor 
wi^om  and  goodnefs,  As  it  fliews  a  particular 
degree  of  thefe  perfections,  vft  ixifer  ^  particular 
degree  6(  them,  precifely  adapted  to  the  cSte& 
which  we  examine.  Bpt  fkrther  attributes  or  ikr-t 
ther  degrees  of  the  fame  attributes  we  can  ne- 
ver be  authorifed  to   infer  or  fuppofe^,    by  any 
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rofe  of  juft  reafoning..  Now^  witJiout  foniie  (uch 
licence  of  Aippofition)  it  is<  innpoffiMe.  for  us.  tp 
argue  from  the  cauib,  or  infer  anjr  s^teration  io 
t^e  e^i^dl,  beyond  ivhaO  has.  imna^daately  faljen 
under  ovir  obfervation.  Grcatec  good  produced 
bf  th\%  Bein^  muft  fti]>I: .  provci  a  gneater  degree 
0^  'goodnef^ :'  A  moi>e  impartiaJl  diftributioa  of 
rewards  and  pumflimeniiS'  iriuft  pi?oceed^  frona.  ^ 
greater  peg-ard  to  juftice  and  equity*  E^«ery  fup*t 
pofed  addition  to-  thd  works  o£  n^ure  inakes  an 
addition  t^o  t4ie  attributes '  of  the  Author  of  nan 
turej  and  confequently,  being  entirely  ucu&pr-. 
ponied-  by  any  reaib^n^  or  argument,  caa  nevier 
be  ^admitted  but  as  mere   cMJeAure'  andt  iiypo«k 

Tfte  great  fource  of  our  mtftake  in  this  fabw 
jedl,  and'  of  the  unbounded  licence  of  conjeiture^ 
which  we  indulge^  is,  that  we  tacitly  confldw 
purfetves,  as  in  the  j^feoe  of  the  Supreme  Beings 
and  conehide^  that  he  will,  on  every  occafion^ 
pbferve  the  fanie  conduft,  which  we  curfelyes, 
HI  his  fituation,  would  have  eoobraced  as  re^o-iu 
nable  and  eligible.  Sut,  befx^s  riiat  the-  ordi-^^^ 
nary  courfe  of  nature  may  coavin(Ce  us,  that  aK 
moft  every  thing  is  regulated  by"  principles •  and 
maxims  very  diflfereifrt:  from  ours  j  Ipcfides  tkis,  I 
favj  it  rpuft  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rule& 
Qi  analogy  to  reafon,  from  the  intentions  and 
proje6fes  of  men,  to  thofe  of  a  Being  fo  different^ 
and  lb  much  fuperior.  Tn  human  natQre>  tlier» 
is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of  defigns  and 
inclinations;  fo  that  w^en,  firon^  any  fadir,  we 
haye  diftovered  one  intention  of  any  nian,  it 
may  often  be  r^afonabk,  from  experience,  to  in^ 
fer  another^  and  draw  a  long  chain  of  conclu-^ 
lions  concerning  hi?  paft  or  future  conduit.  But 
this^  method  of  reafoning  can  never  liavc  place 
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with  regard  to  a  Being,  fo  remote  and  incom- 
prehenfifile,  who  bears  much  lefs  analogy  to  any 
other  being  in  the  univcrfe  than  the  fun  to  a 
waxen  taper,  and  who  difcovers  himfelf  only  by 
fome  faint  traces  or  outlines,  beyond  which  wc 
have  no  authority  to  afcribe  to  him  any  attribute  or 
perfeftion.  'What  we  imagine  to  be  a  fuperior 
perfection,  may  really  be  a  defeft;  Or  were  it  ever 
fo  much  a  perfeftjon,  the  afcribing  of  it  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  where  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  really  exerted,  to  the  full,  in  his  works, 
favours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric,  than  of 
juft  reafoning  and  found  philofophy.  All  the  phi- 
lofophy,  therefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  reli- 
gion, wjiich  is  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  philofophy, 
will  never  be  able  to  carry  us  beyond  the  uliial 
courfe  of  experience,  or  give  us  meafures  of  con- 
diad:  and  behaviour  different  from  thofe  which  are 
fumifhed  by  reflexions  on  comfitoa  life.  No  new 
faft  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  rjeligi^us  hypo- 
thefis ;  no'  event  forefeen  or  foretold  5  no  reward 
or  punifliment  expected  or  dreaded,  beyond  what 
is  already  known  by  praftide  and  obferyatiofi.  So 
that  my  apology  for  Epicurus  wilt  fl:ill  appear  fo-* 
lid  and  fatisfaftory ;  nor  have  the  political  interefts 
of  fociety  any  connexion  with  the  philofophical 
difputes  concerning  mctaphyfics  and  religioiii 

There  is  fliill  one  circumftance,  replied  I,  which 
you  feem  to  have  overlooked.  Thopgh  I  Ihouid 
allow  your  premifcs,  I  muft  deny  your  conclufi- 
oji.  You  conclude,  that  religious  doftines  and 
reafonings  can  have  no  influence  qn  life,  becaufe 
they  ought  to  have  no  influence :  never  confider- 
ing,  that  men  reafon  not  in  the  lame  manner  you 
do,*  but  draw  many  confequences  from  the  belief 
of  a  divine  Exiftence,  and  fuppofe  that  the  Deity 
will  inflift  punilhments  On  vice^  arid  beftow  re- 
wards on  virtue,  beyond  what  appear  in  the  or- 
dinary-courfe  of  nature.     Whether  this ,  reafoning 
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of  theirs  be  juft  or  not,  is  no  matter.  Its  influence 
on  their  life  Und  conduft  muft  ftill  be  the  fame. 
And,  thofe,  who  attempt  to  difabufe  them  of  fuch 
prejudices,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  good  reafo- 
ners,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens 
and  politicians  j  fince  they  free  men  from  one  re- 
ftraint  upon  their  paflions,  and  make  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  of  fpciety,  in  one  refjpeft,  more 
eafy  and  fecure. 

After  all,  1  may,  perhaps,  iagree  to  your  gene- 
ral conclufion  in  favour  of  liberty,  though  upon 
different  preAiifcs  from  thofe,  on  which  you  en-* 
deavour  to  found  it.  I  think,  that  the  ftatc  ought 
to  tolerate  every  principle  of  philofophy;  nor  is 
there  an  inftance,  that  any  government  has  fuffcr- 
ed  in  its  political  interefts  by  fuch  indulgence. 
There  is  no  enthuliafm  among  philofophers  j  their 
doftrines  are  not  very  alluring  to  the  people ;  and 
no  reftraint  c^n  be  put  upon  their  reafonings,  but 
what  muft  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
fciences,  and  even  to  the  ftate,  by  paving  the  way 
for  perfecution  and  oppreffion  in  points,  where  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interefted 
and  concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  I)  with  re- 
gard to  your.main  topic,  a  difficulty,  which  I  fhall 
juft  propofe to  you,  without  infifting  on  it;  left  it 
lead  into  reafonings  of  too  nice  and  ddicate  a  nature. 
In  a  word,  I  much  doubt  whether  it  be  poliible 
for  a  caufe  to  be  known  only  by  itsefFcd:  (as. you 
have  all  along  fuppofed)  or  to  be  of  (6  fingular  and 
particular  a  nature  as  to  have  no  parallel  and  na 
•fimilarity  with  any  other  caule  or  objeft,  that  has 
ever  fallen  under  our  obfcrvation.  It  is  only  when 
two  /pedes  of  objefts  are  found  to  be  conftantly 
conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the  other; 
and  were  an  effeft  prefented,  which  was  entirely 
fingular,  and  could  not  be  comprehended  under 
any  known  /pedes,   I  do  not  fee,  that  we  could 

form 
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•form  liny  con je^uFc  or  inference  at  all  concernrrtg 
itscfaufe.  if  ^ej^perience'and  obfervation  and^ana-^ 
flogybe,  indeed,  the  only  guides  which  we  can  rea- 
Ibnably  follow  in  inferences  of  this  nature;  both 
the  effeft  and  caufe  muft  bear  a  finQilarity  and  refem- 
blance  to  other  effects  and  caufes,  which  we  know, 
and  v^hichwe  haw  found, , in -niany  inftanccs,  to  be 
conjoined  with  each  other.  I  leave  it  to.your  own  re- 
fleftion  to  purfue  the  confcquencesof  this  principle. 
I  fliall  juft  obferve,  that,  as  the  anteigonifts  of 
Epicurus  always  fuppofe  the  univerfe,  -an  effect 
quite  fingular  and  unparalleled,  to  be  the  .proof  of 
-ft  Deity,  a  caufe  no  lefs  fihgular  and  unparalleled^^ 
;your  reafdnirvgs,  upon  that  fuppofition,  feem,  ;at 
le^ft,  to  merit  our  attention.  There  is,  I  own, 
fome  diffidulty,  how  we  can  ever  return  from  the 
•caiife 'to  the  efFeft,  and,  reafoning  from  our  ideas 
of  the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter^  -or 
^iiy  additionto it. 
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jL  H  E'R  E  is  not  a  greater  number  of  phiioib^ 
phical  rcalbnings,  difplayed  upon  any  fubject,  than 
thofc,  which  prove  the  cxiftcnec  of  a  Deity,  -and 
refute  riie  fajhrcies  of  Atbeifts ;  and  yet  the  tnoft 
Religious  phHofophers  ftill  difpute  whether  any 
man- can  bfe  fo  blinded  as  to  beufpeculatiye  athejft. 
^How'lhall  we  recbncile  thefe  contradiftions  ?  The 
knights-errant,  who  wandered  about  to  clear  the 
world  of  dragons  and  giants,  never  entertained  the 
leaft  doiibt  with  regard  to  the  ^xiftence  of  thefe 
monfters.  ' 

The  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who 

'naturally  provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines 

-and. graver  .phiiofophers  j  though  it  is  certain^  that 

.  no  man  ever  met  with  any  fuch  abfurd  creature, 

or  converfcd  with  a  man,  who  had  no  opinion  or 

principle -concerning  any  fubjeft,  either  of  action 

or  fpeculation.     This  begets  a  very  natural  qoef- 

-tion  i  What  is  meant  by  a  fceptic  ?  And  how  tar  it 

is  poffiblre  tOipulh  thefe  philofophicaLprindples  q£ 

doubt 'and  uncertainty  ?.  / 

There 
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There  is  a  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  antecedent  to  all 
ftudy  and  philofophy,  which  is  much  inculcated 
by  Des  Cartes  and  others,  as  a  fovereign  prefcrva- 
tive  againft  error  and  precipitate  judgment.  It 
recommends  an  univerfal  doubt,  not  only  of  all 
our  former,  opinions  and  principles,  but  alfo  of 
our  very  faculties  j  6f  "whofe  veracity,  fay  they,  we 
muft  affure  ourfelves,  by  a  chain  of  reafoning,  de- 
duced from  fome  original  principle,  which  cannot 
poflibly  be  fallacious  or  deceitful.  But  neither  is 
,  there  any  fuch  original  principle,  which  has  a  pre- 
rogative above  others,  that  are  felf-cvident  and 
convincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  advance 
aftep  beyond  it,  but  by  the  ufe  of  thofe  very  fa- 
culties, of  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  be  already 
diffident.  The  Cartefian  doubt,  therefore,  were  it 
ever  poffible  to  be  attained  by  any  human  creature 
(as  it  plainly  is  not)  would  be  entirely  incurable; 
and  no  reafoning  could  ever  bring  us  to  a  ftate  of 
affufance  and  conviftion  upon  any  fubjeft. 

It  mull,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  this  ipecies 
of  fccpticifm,'  when  more  moderate^  may  be  un- 
derftood  in  a  very  reafonable  fenfe,  'and  is  a  necef- 
fary  preparative  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  by  pre- 
ftrving  a  proper  impartiality  in  our  judgments, 
aqd  weaning  our  mind  from  all  thofe  prejudices, 
which  we  may  have  imbibed  from  education  or 
rafh  opinion.'  To  begin  with  clear  and  felf-evi- 
dent  principles,  to  advance  by  timorous  and  fure 
fteps,  to  review  frequently  our  conclufions,  and 
examine  accurately  all  their  confequences  j  though 
by  thefe  means  we  fliall  make  both  a  flow  and  a 
fhort  progrefs  in  our  fyftemsj  are  the  only  me- 
tj^ods,  by  which  we  can.  ever  hope  to  reach  truth, 
and  attain  a  proper  ftability  and  certainty  in  our 
determinations. 

There   is  another   fpecies   6f  fccpticifm,  confc-^ 
quent  to  fcience  and  enquiry,  when  men  are  fup- 
pofed to  have  difcovered,  cither  the  abfolute  fal- 
3  lacioufneis 
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lacjoufnefs  of  their  mental  faculties,  or  their  un^ 
fitnefs  to  reach  any  fixed  determination  in  all  th6f6 
curious  fubjefts  of  fpeculation,:  about  which  the/ 
Are  Commonly  employed.  Even  our  very  fenfcs 
are  btoUght  into  difpute,  by  a  certain  fpecies  of 
philofophers  j  ^ncj  the  rtiajcilns  of  cdmmon  life  arc 
lubjefted  to  the  fame  doubt  as  the  moft  profound 
j^'rinciplfcs  or  conclufions  of  nrtetaphyfics  and  theo- 
logy. As  thefe  paradoxical  tenets  (if  thty  may  be 
CaTleci  tenets)'  are  to  be  met  with  in  fome  phi- 
lofophers, and  the  refutation  , of  thtm  in  fevcral, 
they  naturally  excite  our  curiofity,  and  make  u& 
enquire  into  the  arguments,  on  which  they  may 
be  founded* 

I  need  hot  infift  Uport  the  rtipr^  tflte  tbpic^/ 
employed  by  the  fceptics  in  all  ages,  againfl:  th<f 
evidence  di  Jenfe\  Rich  as  thofe  which  are  derived 
from  the  imperfeftion  arid  fallacioufnefs  of  our  or- 
gans, dn  numberiefs  occafiofis;  the  ci'odked  dp* 
|3earance  of  an  oar  in, water;  the  Various  afpeds  of 
pbjcfts,  according  to  their  different  diftances;  the 
double  images  wiich  arife  from  the  preffing  one 
eye  \  with  many  other  appearances  m  a  like  na- 
ture. Thefe  Iceptical  topics,  indeed^  are  only 
fufficicnt  to  pfove,,  that  the  fenfes  alofie  are  noc 
implicitly  to  be  depended  on ;  but  thit  We  muft 
correft  their  evidence  By  reafon,  and  by  con- 
fiderations,  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  me- 
dium, the  diftance  of  the  objeft,-  and  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the.  organ,  in  order  to  render .  them, 
within  thcit-  fphcre,  the  proper  criteria  di  truth 
and.falfehood.  Thefe  are  other  more,  profound 
arguments  againft  the  fenfesj  which  admit  not 
of  fo  eafy  a  folution. 

It  feems  evident^  that  men  are  carricdi  by  ^ 
natural  inftinft  or  prepoffeffion,  to  repofe  iaith  in 
their  fenfes  j  arid  that^  without  any  reafdnlng,  oi* 
even  almoft  before  the  ufe  of  reafon,  we  always 
fuppbfe  an  external  univerfe,  which  depends  not  ort 

Voi^,  II.  M  owf 
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our  perception,  but  would  exift,  though  we  and 
every  fenfible  creature  were  abfent  of  annihilated. 
Even  the  aniixial  creation  are  governed  by  a 
like  opinion,  and  prcferve  this  belief  of  exter- 
nal obgeds,  in  all  their  thoughts,  defigns,  and 
aftions. 

It  fecms  alfo  evident,  that,  when  men  follow 
this  blind  and  powerful .  inftin£t  of  nature,  they 
always  fuppofe  the  very  images,  prefented  by  the 
fenfes,,  to  be  the  external  objefts,  and  never  en- 
tertain any  fufpicion,  that  the  one  are  nothing  but 
reprefentations  of  the  other.  This  very  table, 
which  we  fee  white,  and  yvhich  we  feel  hard,  is 
believed  to  exlft,  independent  0;f  our  perception, 
and  to  be  fomething  external  to  our  nfiind,  which 
perceives  it.  Our  prefence  beftows  not  being  oq 
it;  Our  abfencc  does  not  annihilate  it.  It  pre- 
ferves  its  exiftence  uniform  and  entire,  indepen- 
dent of  the  fituatipn  of  intelligent  beings,  who 
perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  alt 
men  is  foon  deftroyed  by  the  flighteft  philofophy^ 
which  teaches  us,  that  nothing  c?in  ever  be  pre- 
fent  to, the  mind,  but  an  image  or  perception, 
and  that  the  fenfes  are  only  the  inlets,  through 
which  thcfc  images  are  conveyed,  without  being 
able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercpurfc  be-^ 
twcen  the  mind  and  the  objeft.  The  table,  which 
we  fee,  fcems  to  diminiih,  as  we  remove  farther 
from  it:  But  the  real  tabje,  which  exifts  inde- 
perident  of  us,  fufFers  no  alteration :  It  was, 
therefore,  nothing  but  its  im^ge,  which  was  pre- 
fent  to  the  mind.  Thefe  are  the  obvious  die- 
*at^s  of  reafon  5  and  no  man,  who  refliefts,  ever 
ildubtedjj  that,  the  exiftences,  which  we  confider,. 
when  we  f^y,  -  fbis  houfe  and  that  trecy  are .  no- 
thing but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleet- 
ing copies  or  reprefentations  of  other  exiftences,, 
which  remain  uniform  and  independent. 

Sa 
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So  far,  then,  are  we  neccffitatcd  by  reafoning 
to  contradidt  or  depart  from  the  primary  inftinfts 
of  nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  fyftem  with  re- 
gard to  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes.  But  here  phi- 
lofophy  finds  herfclf  extremely  embarraflcd,  when 
fhe  would  juftify  this  new  fyftem,  and  obviate  the 
cayils  and  objections  of  the  fceptics.  She  can^no 
longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irrefiflrible  inftinft 
of  nature:  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite  different 
fyftem,  which  is  acknowledged  fallible  and  even 
erroneous.  And  to  juftify  this  pretended  philo- 
fophical  fyftem,  by  a  cham  of  clear  and  convinc- 
ing argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argu- 
ment, exceeds  the  power  ot  all  human  capa- 
city. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the 
perceptions  of  the  mind  muft  be  caufed  by  ex- 
ternal objcfts,  entireij  different  from  them,  though 
refembling  them  (it  that  be  polTible)  and  could 
not  arife  eithei  from  the  energy  of  the  mind  it- 
felf,  or  frotit  the  fuggcHion  of  fomc  irivifible  and 
unknown  fpint,  or  fromfome  other  caufe  ftill  more 
unknown  to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged^  that,  in  faft, 
many  of  thefe  percepitions  arife  not  from  any  thine 
external^  as  ih  dreams,  niadnefs,  and  other  diih 
cafes.  And  nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable 
than  the  •manner,  in  which  body  ftiould  fo  operate 
-upon  mind  a^  ever  to  convey  an 'image  of  itfelf 
to  a  fubftance,  fuppofed  of  fo  different,  and  c;ven 
contrary  ^nature. 

It  is  a  queftion  of  fafl:,  whether  the  percep- 
tions of  the  fenfes  be  produced  by  external  ob- 
jcfts,  refepibling  them  :  How  fliall  this  queftion 
be  determined  ?  By  experience  furely ;  as  all  other 
queftions  of  a  like  nature.  But  here  experience 
is,  and  muft  be  entirely  filent.  The  mind  has 
never  any  thing  prefenc  to  it  but  the  percepti- 
ons, and  cannot  poffibly  reach  any  experience  of 
their   connexion    with   objefts.      The  fuppofition 
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of  fuch  a  connexion  is,  therefore,  without  any 
foundation  in  reafoning. 

To  have  recpurfe  to  the  veracity  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of 
our  fenfe^,  is  furely  nnaking  a  very  unexpe&ed 
circuit.  If  his  veracity  were  at  all  concerned  in 
this  matter,  our  fenfes  would  be  entirely  infalli- 
ble ;  becaufe  it  is  not  poffible  that  he  can  ever  de- 
ccive*  Not  to  mention,  that,  if  the  external 
world  be  once  called  in  oueftion,  we  ihall  J>e  at  a 
lofs  to  find  arguments,  oy  which  we  majriHX)vc 
the  cxiftencc  of  that  Being  or  any  of  his  attri- 
butes. 

This  is. 4  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  pro- 
founder  and  more  philofophical  fceptics  will  al- 
ways triumph,  when  they  endeavour  to  introduce 
an  uniyerfal  doubt  into  all  fubjeds  of  hvnian  kopw^ 
ledge  and  enquiry.  Do  you  follow  the  inftinfti 
,  and  propenfities  of  nature,  may  they  fay,  in  af- 
fenting  to  the  veracity  of  fenfe  ?  But  thefe  lead 
you  to  believe,  that  the  very  perception;  or 
fenfiblc  image  is  the  external  object.  Do  you 
difclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  embrace  a 
more  rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are 
only  reprefentations  of  fomething  external  ?  You 
here  depart  from  your  natural  propenfities  and 
more  obvious  fentiments$  and  yet  are  not  able 
to  fatisfy  your  reaibn,  which  can  never  find  any 
convincing  argument  from  experience  to  prove, 
that  the  perceptions  are  conneded  with  any  exteN 
nal  objeas. 

There  is  another  fceptical  topic  of  a  like  na« 
ture,  derived  from  the  moft  prctound  philofbphy; 
which  might  merit  our  attention,  were  it  requifite 
to  dive  fo  deep,  in  order  to  difcover  arguments  and 
reafonings,  which  can  fo  little  fcrve  to  any  feri- 
ous  purpofe. .  It  is  univerfally  allowed  by  mo« 
dern  enquirers,  that  all  the  fenfible  qualitiesof  ob- 
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jeftsj  fuch  as  hard,  foft,  hot,  cold,  white,  black, 
&c.  are  \n^rtly  fecondary,  and  exift  not  in  the  ob- 
jt&s  them&lvev  but  are  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
without  any  external  archetype  or .  model,  which 
they  reprefent.  If  this  be  aillowed,  with  regard  to 
fecondary  qualities,  it  muft  alfo  follow,  with  re« 
gard  to  the  fuppofed  primacy  qualities  of  extcnfion 
and  folidity  5 ,  nor  can  the  latter  be  any  more  en- 
titled to  that  denomination  than  the  former.  The 
idea  of  extenfion  is  entirely  acquired  from  the 
fenfes  of  fight  and  feeling  i  and  if  all  the  quali* 
ties,  perceived  by  the  fer^es,  be  in  the  mind, 
not  in  the  object,  the  fame  conclufion  muft  reach 
the  idea  of  extenfion,  which  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  leniible  ideas  or  the  ideas  of  fecondary 
qualities.  Nothing  can  fave  us  from  this  con-- 
cliafioB^  but  the  aflerting,  th^t  the  ideas  of  thofp 
primary  qualities  are  attained  by  Abjiraffion^  an 
opinion,  vhjch,  if  we  examine  it  accurately,  we 
ihall  find  to  be  unintelligible,  and  even  abfurd. 
Aa  exi^nfion,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  vifible, 
cannot  po^bly  be  conceived :  And  a  tangible  or 
vifible  esj^teqfion,  which  is  neither  hard  nor  foft^ 
black  nor  white,  is  equally  beyond  (be  reach  of 
human  conception.  Let  any  man  try  to  conceive 
a  triangle  in  general,  which  is  neijther  IJoales  nor 
Sfalenum^  nor  has  any  particular  length  or  pro- 
portion of  fides ;  and  he  will  foon  perceive  the  ab- 
lurdity  of  all  the  fcholaftic  nptipn$  ^ith  regard  to 
abftradtion  and  general  ideas  ^. 

Thus  the  firft  philofophical  objqflion  to  the 
evidence  of  fenfe  or  tp  th^e  ppinipQ  of  external 
exiftence  confifts  in  thi$»  that  fuch  an  opinion,  if 
refted  OQ  neural  inftinft,  is  contra^  tp  reafon,  and 
if  referred  .to  reafon,  is  contrary  to  natural  inftinft^ 
and  ap  the  j^me  time  carries  no  rational  evidence 
with  it,  to  Qpnyince  an  impartial  enquirer.    The 
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fccond  objcftion  goes  farther,  and  rcfyrefents  this 
•  opinion  as  contrary  to  rcafpn :  at  leaft,  if  it  be  a 
principle  of  reafon,  that  all  fenfible  qualities  are 
in  the  mind,  not  in  the  bbjeft.  Bereave  matter  of 
all  its  intelligible  qualities,  both  prinriary  and  fe- 
condary,  you  in  a  manner  annihilate  it,  and  leave 
only  a  certain  unknown,  inexplicable  Joniething^ 
as  the  caufe  of  our  perceptions  j  a  notion  fo  im- 
perfeft,  that  no  fceptic  will  think  it  worth  while  to 
contend  againft  it. 

P    ART      II. 

It  may  fecm  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the 
fceptics  to  deftroy  reafon  by  argument  and  ratioci- 
nation i  yet  is  this  the  grand  fcope  of  all  their  en- 
quiries and  difputes.  They  endeavour  to  find 
objeftions,  both  to  our  abftradt  reafonings,  and 
to  thofe  which  regard  matter  of  fadt  and  cxif^ 
tence.  i 

The  chief  objefkion  againft  all  ahfiraS  reafon^ 
ings  is  derived  from  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  time; 
'  ideas,  which,  in  common  *  life  and  to  a  carelefs 
view,  are  very  clear  and  intelligible,  but  when 
they  pafs  through  the  fcrutiny  of  the  profound 
fciences  (and  they  are  "the  chief  objeft  of  thcfe 
fcicnces)  afford  principles,  which  fcem  full  of 
abfurdity  and  contradiction.  No  prieftly  ^^^w^j, 
invented  on  purpofe  to  tame  and  fubdue  the  re- 
bellious reafon  of  mankind,  ever  (hocked  com- 
mon fenfc  more  than  the  dofltrine  of  the  infinite 
dlyifibility  of  extenfion,  with  it!$  cpnfequences  j 
as  they  are  pompoufly  displayed  by  all  geometri- 
cians and  metaphyficians,  with. a  kind  oi  triumph 
and  exultation.  *  A  rpal  quantity,  infinitely  lefs 
than  itfclf,  and  fo  oh  in  infinitum  \  this  is  an'  edi- 
fice fo  bold  and  prodigious,  that  it  is  too  weigh- 
ty for  any  pretended  demonftration  to  fopport, 
becaufe  it  fhocks    the  clciR-eft  and  moft  natural 
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principles  of  human  reafoij*.  But  what  renders 
the  nnatter  more  extraordinary,  is,  that  thefe  feem- 
ingly  abfurd  opinions  are  fupported  by  a  chain  of 
reafoning,  the  clcareff  and  moft  natural  j  nor  is  it 
polfible  for  us  to  allow  the .  premifes  without  ad- 
mitting the  confequences.  Nothing  can  be  more 
convincing  and  fatisfadldry  than  all  the  conclulions 
concerning  the  properties  of  circles  and  triangles  i 
and  yet,  when  thefe  are  once  received,  how  can 
we  deny,  that  the  angle  of  contaft  between  a  cir- 
cle and  its  tangent  is  infinitely  lefs  than  any  re6^i- 
line^l  angle,  that  as  you  may  encreafe  the  diame- 
ter of  the  circle  in  infinitum^  (his  angle  of  cOntaft 
becomes  ftill  lefs,  even  in  infi»itim,znd  that  the  an- 
gle of  contact  between  other  curves  and  their  tan*- 
gently  n>ay  be  infinitely  lefs  than  thofc  between  any 
circle  and  its  tangent,  and  fo  on,'  iri  ii^nitum  ?  The 
demonflration  of  thefe  principles  &ems  as  unex- 
ceptionable as  that  which  prpves  thie  three  angles  of 
^  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  though 
,  the  latter  opinion  be  natural  ^ikI  eafy,  and  the 
former  big  with  contradiftion  and  abfurdity.  Rea- 
.  '  fon  here  Jeems  to  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  amaze? 
tipent  and  fufpenfe,  which,  without  the  fuggeftions 
of  any  fceptic,  gives  her  a .  difiidence  of  herfelf, 
and  of  the  ground  on  which  fhe  treads.  She  fees  a 
full' light,  which  illutpinates  certain  places;  but  that 
light  borders  upon^thernoflprpfouacfdarfencfs.  And 
between  thefe  fhe.  i^  fo  dazzled  and  confounded, 
that  fhe  fcarcely  can,  pronounce  with  certainty  and 
affurance  concernifto;  any  one  objeiS:.         .     . 

The  abfurdity  ot   thefe  bold  ,detcrminatiQns  of 
the  ^bftraft  fcie^ces  fecnas  to  become,  if  pofEble^ 
ftill  more  palpable  with  regard  to  tin^e  tha;n  exten- 
i  fion.     An  infinite  number  of  real  parts  of  timC;, 

paiTifig  in,  fucceflion,  and  exhaufled  one  after  anor 
ther,  appears  fo  evident  a  contradiction^  that  no  man, 
one  fhould  think,  whofe  judgment  is  not  corrupted, 
inftead  of  being  improved,  by  the  fcienccs,  would 
^vcr  be  able  to  admit  of  it.  Yet 
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Yet  ftill  rcafon  muft  remain  reftlefs,  and  un-. 
quiet,  eycn  with  regard  to  that  fccpticifm,  *to 
whic^  flic  is  driven  by  thcfc  fccming  abfurdi- 
ties  and  coiitr^idions.  How  any  clear,  diftinft 
idea  can  contain  clrcumftances,  contradidory  to 
itfelf,  or  to  any  other  clear,  diftinft  idea,  is  ab- 
fblutely  incomprehenfible ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as 
^bfurd  as  any  proportion,  which  can  be  formed. 
So  that  nothing  can  be  more  fceptical,  or  more 
full  of  doubt  and  hefitation,  than  this  fcepticifin 
itfelf,  whijch  arilfes  froni  fome  of  the  paradoxical 
^  conclulipns  of  geonietry  or  the  fcicnce  of  quan-* 

The  fpeptical  objections  to  moral  evidence,  or 
to  the  rcaronings  concerning  matter  of  faft,  are 
either  popular  or  pbilofopbical.  The  popular  objec-r 
tions  are  derived  from  the  natural  weakncfs  of  hu-^ 
jnan  underft^anding;  the  contradidbory  opinions, 
which  have  been  entertained  in  diflrerent  ages 
and  nations^  the  variations  of  our  judgment  in 
ficknefs  and  |ieaUh,  yoqth  aqd  old  age,  proipe- 
rity  and  adVerfity  \  the  perpetual  contradi^ion  of 
,«ach  particular  man's  opinions  and  fentimentsi 
with  rpany  other  topics  of  that  kind.  It  is  need-^ 
lefs  to  infift  farther  op  this  head.  Thefe  ob-^ 
jeftions  are  but  weak.  For  as,  in  coiittnon  life^i 
we  reafop  every  nioment  concerning  fad  and  exift- 
(cnce,  and  capnot pofliblv  fubfift,  without  continu- 
ally employing  th^s  i^cies  of  argument,  any  po- 
pular dbje£Uons,  derived  from  thence,  moft  be 
mfufficjent  to  deftroy  that  evidence.  The  great 
fubvertcr  (^(  Pyrrbonijm  or  the  excefliye  principles 
pf  fcepticifm,  is  a&ion,  and  employment,  and  the 
occupations  of  pommon  life.  Thefe  principles 
may  ilouriih  apd  triumph  in  the  fchopls^  where 
it  is,  indeed,  difficplt,  if  pot  irripoffiblc,  to  refute 
them.  But  as  fbon  as  they  leave  the  (hade,  and 
Jjy  the  prcfcnce  of  the  real  objeds,  which  a^uate 
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our  paffions  and  fentiments,  are  put  in  oppofidon 
to  the  more  powerful  principles  of  our  nature, 
they  vanifli  like  fmoke,  and  leave  the  moil  de- 
termined fceptic  in  the  fame  condition  as  other 
mortals. 

The  fceptic^  dierefore,  had  better  keep  within 
his  proper  fphere^  and  difplay  thofe  pbilofopbical  ob- 
je£lions»  which  arife  from  more  profound  refearch<- 
es.  Here  he  feems  to  have  ample  matter  of  tri^ 
umph;  while  he  juftly  infifts^  that  all  our  evidence 
for  any  matter  of  fa&,  which  lies  beyond  the  tef- 
timony  of  fenfe  or  memory,  is  derived  entirely, 
from  the  relation  o(  caufe  suid  effed;  that  we 
have  no  other  idea  of  this  relation  than  that  of 
two  objefts,  which  have  been  frequently  conjoined 
together s  that  we  have  no  argument  to  convince 
us,  that  objects,  which  have,  in  our  experience, 
been  frequently  conjoined,  will  likewife,  in  other 
inftances,  be  conjoined  in  the  fame  manner;  and  , 
that  nothing  leads  us  to  this  inference  but  cuf- 
torn  or  a  certain  inftin£i:  of  our  nature;  which 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  relift,  but  which,  like 
other  inftinds,  may  be  fallacious-  and  deceitfuL 
While  the  fceptic  infifts  upon  thefc  topics,  he 
ihews  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed,  his  own  and 
our  weaknefs;  and  feems,  for  the  time  at  lead, 
to  deftroy  all  aflurance  and  conyidtion.  Thefe 
arguments  might  be  dilplayed  at  greater  length,  if 
any  durable  good  or  benefit  to  fociety  could 
.ever  be  expe&ed  to  rcfult  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  moft  confounding  ob- 
jeftion  to  exceffiye  fcepticifm,  that  no  durable  good 
can  ever  refult  from  it;  while  it  remains  in  its 
full  force  and  vigour.  We  need  only  aflc  fuch  a 
fceptic,  ffHyat  his  meaning  is  ?  And  what  he  propqfes 
^  all  thfje  curious  Ye/ear ches?  He  is  immediately 
at  a  lofs,  and  knows  not  what  to  anfwer.  A  Co- 
pernican  or  Ptolemaic,  who.  fupports  each  his 
iijfl&rcnt  fyftco)  of  aftjronomy,  may  hope  to  produce 
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a  conviftion,  which  will,  remain  conftant  and  du- 
rabk)  ^with  his  audience.    A  Stoic  or  Epicureaa 
difphys  principles,  which  piay  not  only  be  durable, 
but  which  have  an  effeft  on   condu£b  and  behar 
viour.     But  a  Pyrrhonian  cannot  expeft,  that  his 
philofophy  will   have    any   conftant  influence  on 
the  mind :  Or  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  woul^ 
be  beneflcial  to  fociety.      On   the    contrary,   he 
itiuft  acknowledge,    if  he  will  acknowledge  any 
thing,  that  all  human  life,  muft  pcrifh,  were  kh 
principles  univ€rfally  and  ftcadily  to  prevail.     AH 
ddfcourfe,    all   adlion    would   immediately  ceafcs 
and  men  remain  in  .a  total  lethargy,  till  the  ne-- 
ceflities  of  nature,,  unfatisfied,  put  an  end.  to  their 
miferable  exiftence«     It  is  true ;  fo  fatal  an  event 
is  very  little   to   be  dreaded.     Nature   is  always 
too  ftrong  for  principle.    And  though  a  Pyrrho- 
nian may  throw  himfelf.or  others  into  a  momen- 
tary ama2ement  and   confufion    by   his  profound 
reafonings;  the  firft  and  moft  trivial  event  in  life 
will  put  to  flight  all  Ws  doubts  and  fcruplesj  and 
leave  him  the  fame  in  every  point  of  aaion  and 
fpeculation,  with  the  pfailofophers  of  every  other 
feft,    or   with  thofe  who  never  concerned  them- 
felves  in  any  philofophical  refearches.     When  he 
awakes  from  his  dream,   he  will   be  the  firft  to 
join    in    the  laugh  againft  himfclf,    and  to  con- 
fefs,  that  all  his  objeftions  are  mere  amufement, . 
and   can  have   no  other  tendency   than  to   {how 
the   whimfical  condition  of  mankind,   who  muft 
aft  and  reafon  and  believe;  though  they  are  not 
able,    by  their    moft  diligent  en(juiry,    to  fatjsfy 
themfelves    concerning    the  :  foundation  q(   thcfe 
operations,   or  to    remove  the  ;Obje6:ions,    which 
may  be  raifcd  igairjft  them., 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  more  mitigattd  fcepticifm  or 
academical  philofophy,  which  may  be  both  durable 
and  ufeful,  and  which  may,   in   part,,  be  the  re- 
fult  of  this  Pyrrhonifm,  or^;crg^tv  fcepticifm,  when 
its  undiftihguiflied  doubts  are,  in  fome  meafure*, 
Correded  by  common  fcnfe  and  reflection.     The 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  naturally  apt  to  be 
affirmative  and  dogmatical  in  their  opinions ;  and 
while    they    fee    objects    only    on  one  fide,  and 
have  no  idea  of  any  counterpofing  argument^  they 
throw  themfelves  precipitately  into  the  principles, 
to  which  they  are  inclined;   nor  have   they   in- 
dulgence for  thofe  who  entertain  oppofite  fenti- 
ments.     To  hefitate  or  balance  perplexes  their  un- 
derftanding,    checks    their  pafTion,   and  fufpends 
their  action.      They  are,  therefore,  impatient  till 
they    efcape  from  a  ftate,  •  which  to  them  is  fo 
uneafy;    and  they    can    never  remove  themfelves 
far' enough  from  it,  by  the  violence  of  their  af-* 
firmations  and  obftinacy  of  their  belief.     But  could  , 
fuch  dogmatical  reafoners  become  fenfible  of  the 
ftrange  infirmities  of  human  underftanding,  even 
in  its   moft.  perfect  ftate,   and  when  inoft   accu- 
rate and   cautious  in    its   determinations;  fuch   a 
reflection  would  naturally  infpire  them  with  more 
modefty  and  referve,  and  diminifh  their  fond  opi- 
nion  of  themfelves,    and  their  prejudice   againft 
antagonifts.     The  illiterate  may  reflect  on  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the.  learned,  who,  amidft  all  the  ad- 
vantages of   ftudy  and  reflection,    are  cbmmon- 
ly  ftill  diffident  in  their  determinations:  And  if  any 
of  the  learned  bfe  inclined/  from  their  natural  tem- 
per, to  haughtincfs  and  obftinacy,  a  fmall  tincture 
of  Pyfrhonilm  might  abate  their  pride,  by  fhewing 
fhem  that  the  few  advantages,  lyhich  they  may  have 
jjtjained  over  their  fellows,  are  ,but  incopfiderable, 
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if  compared  with  the  univcrfal  perplexity  and  con^ 
fu6on>  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  In 
general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  caution, 
and  mod^fty^  which,  in  all  kinds  of  fcrutiny  and 
decifion*  ough,t  f<>r  ever  to  aprompany  a  juft 
rcafoner, 

Anotjior  fpccies  of  mitigated  fcepticifm,  which 
may  hft  of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may 
be  the  natural  refult  of  the  Pyrrhonian  '  doubts  ^^ 
and  icruples,*  is  the  limitation  of  our  enquiries 
to  fuch  fubjeifls  as  are  beft  adapted  to  the  nar- 
row capacity  of  human  underftanding.  The  ima^ 
gination  of  nian  is  naturally  fublime,  delighted 
with  whatever  )s  remote  and  extraordinary,  and 
running,  wit^ut  controul,  into  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  fp9,c^  and  time  in  order  to  avoid  the 
objeds,  which  cuftom  has  rendered  too  familiar 
to,  it.  A  iporreQ:  Judgment  obferves  a  contrary 
method,  a^d  avoiding  all  diilant  and  high  en- 
quiries, confines  itfelf  to  common  life,  and  to  fuch 
iubjeds  as  fall  under  daily  pradice  and  experi* 
ence;  leav;ng  the  more  fublime  topics  to  the 
cmbellifhmei>t  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to  the 
arts  of  prieft$  and  politicians.  To  Jbring  us  to 
fo  falutary  a  ^^termination,  nothing  can  be  more 
ferviceablc,  th^n  to  be  once  thoroughly  convinc- 
ed of  the  farce  of  the  Pyrrhooian  doubt,  and  of 
the  impoflsbility,  that  any  thiog,  but  the  ftrong 
power  of  i^atijral  inftinft,  could  free  us  from  it. 
Thofe  wl>o  have  a  propenfity  to  philofophy,  will 
ftill  continue  their  refearchesj  becaufe  they  re- 
flect, that  be0des  the  immediate  pkafur^,  attend^ 
ing  fuch  an  occupation,  i^tilofophical  decilions 
are  nothing  but  the  refje&ions  of  common  life, 
methodized  and  corrjedcd.  But  they  will,  never 
be  tempted  to  go  beyond  common  life,  fo  long 
as  they  confider  the  imperfcQipn  of  thofe  facul- 
ties which  they  employ,  their  narrow  rwch,  and 
their  inaccurate  Qperatlpns,     Wbiljp   we  cannot 
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give  a  foiisfaftory  re^ony  why  wc  believe,  aft*r  a 
tboufand  experiments,  that  a  ftone  will  fall,  or 
fire  burn  j  can  we  ever  fatisfy  ourfelves  concerning 
any  deterniination,  which  wc  may  form,  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  worlds,  and  the  fituation 
of  nature,  from,  and  to  eternity  ? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  enqui- 
ries, is  in  every  refpeft,  fo  reafonable,  that  it  luf- 
fices  to  make  the  flighted  examination  into  the  na- 
tural powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  compare 
them  with  their  objeAs,.  in  order  to  recommend  it 
to  us.  We  (hall  then  find  what  arc  the  proper  fub- 
jefts  of  fcience  and  enquiry^ 

It  feem$  to  me,  that  the  only  obje£b  of  the  ab- 
ftra<%  fciences  or  of  d^noonftration  arc  quantity  and 
number,  and  that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more 
perfed  fpecies  of  knowledge  beyond  thefe  bounds 
are  mere  fophiftry  and  illufion*  As  the  component 
parts  of  quantity  and  number  Are  entirely  fimilar, 
their  relations  become  intricate  and  involved;  and 
nothing  can  be  nlore  curious,  as  well  as  ufeful,  than 
•to  trace,  by  a  variety  of  mediums,  their  equality 
or  inequality,  through  their  dUTerent  appearances. 
But  as  all  other  ideas  ^re  clearly  difl:in£t  and  diffe- 
rent from  each  other,  we  can  never  advance  fardier, 
by  our  titmoft  fcrutiny,  than  to  obferve  this  di- 
verfity,  and  by  an  obvious  refiedion,  pronounce 
-one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Or  if  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  thefe  decifions,  it  proceeds^  entirely 
from  the  undeterminate  meaning  of  word^,  which 
is  oorredted  by  jufter  definitions.  That  tbe/quare 
of  the  bypothenufe  is  equal  to  tbefquares  of  the  other 
two  fidesy  cannot  be  known,  let  the  terms  be  ever 
/o  exaftly  defined,  without  a  train  of  reafoning  and 
enquiry.  But  to  convince  us  of  this  propoutionj 
that  where  there  is  no  property^  there  can  be  no  in- 
jufiicey  it  is  only  neceifary  to  define  the  terms,  and 
•explain  injuftice  to  be.  a  violation  of  property.  This 
propofition  is,  ind«ed,  n6thing  but  a  more  impcr- 
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fe£t  definition.  It  h  the  fame  cafe  with  all  thofe 
pretended  lyllogiftical  reafonings>  which  may  be 
found  in  evciy  other  branch  of  learning,  except 
the  fciences  of  quantity  and  number;  and  thelfe 
may  fafely,  I  think,  be  pronpUnced  the  only  pro- 
per bbjefts  of  knowledge  and  demonftration^ 

All  other  enquiries  of  men  regard  only  mat- 
ter of  faft  and  cxiftcnce;  and  thefe  are  evident- 
ly incapable  of  demonftration.  Whatever  is  may 
mt  ie.  No  negation  of  a  faft  can  involve  a 
contradidion.  The  non-exiftcnce  of  any  being, 
without  exception;  is  as  clear  and  ^iftinft  an  idea 
as  Its  exiftence.  The  propbiition,  which  affirms 
it  not  to  be,  however  falfe>'  is  no  lefs  conceiv- 
able and  -intelligible,  than  that  which  affirms  it 
to  be.  The  cafe  is  different  with  the  fciences, 
properly  fo  called.  Every  propofition, .  which  is 
not  true,  is  there  confufed  arid  unintelligible. 
That  the  cube  root  of  6+  is  equal  to  the  half 
of  lo,' is  a  falfe  propolition,  and  can  never  be 
diftinftly  conceived.  But  that  Cajfar,  or  the  an- 
gel Gabriel,  6r  any  being  never  exifted,  may  be 
a  falfe  propofition,  but  ftill  is  perfcftly  conceiv- 
able^ and  implies  no  contradiftion. 

The  exiftence,  therefore,  of  any  being  can 
only  be  proved  by  arguments  from  its  effi^ct; 
and  thefe  arguments  are  founded  entirely  on  ex- 
perience. Ir  we  r^afon  a  prioriy  ia.ny  thing  may 
appear  ^able  to  produce  any  thing.  The  tailing 
of  a  pebble  may,  for  aught  we  know,  extinguifh 
the  fun;  or  the  wilh  of  a  man  coritrpul  the  planets 
in  their  orbits.  It  is  only  experience,  which 
teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds  of  caufe  and 
effect,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  exiftence  of 
one  object  from  that  of  another*;  Such  is  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  reafoning,-  which  forms  the  grea- 
ter part  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the  fource 
of  all  human   action  and  behaviour.  • 

^  Moral 
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Moral  reafonings  are  either  coKcrning  par- 
ticular or  general  facts.  All  deliberations  in  life 
regard  the  former;^  as  alfb  all  difquifitions  in 
hiftory,    chronology,   geography,  and  aftrononny* 

The  fciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts, 
are  politics,  natural  philofophy,  phyfic,  chynaif- 
trv,  &?f.  where  the  qualities,  caufes  and  effects 
01  a  whole   fpecies  of  objects  are  enquired  into. 

Divinity  or  Theology,  as  it  proves  the  exif- 
tence  of  a  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  Ibuls, 
is  compofed  partly  of  reafonings  concerning  par-* 
ticular,  partly  concerning  general  facts.  It  has 
a  foundation  in  reajon^  fa  far  as  it  is  fupported 
by  experience.  But  its  beft  and  moft  folid  foun^ 
dation  is  faith  and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticifm  are  not  fo  properly  ob- 
jects of  the  undcritanding  as  of  taftc  and  fentiment* 
Beauty,  whether  moral  or  natural,  is  felt,  more 
properly  than  perceived.  Or  if  we  reafbn  concern- 
ing it,  and  endeavour  to  fix  its  ftandard,  we  regard 
a  new  fact,  to  wit,  the  general  tafte  of  mankind^ 
or"  fome  fuch  fact,  which  may  be  the  object  of  rea- 
foning  and  enquiry^ 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  perfuaded  of  thefe 
principles,  what  havoc  muft  we  make?  If  we  take 
in  our  hand  any  volume ;  of  divinity  or  fchool  me- 
taphyfics,  for  inftancej  let  us  allc.  Dees  it  contain 
any  abftraSt  reafoning  concerning  quantity  or  number^ 
No.  Does  it  contain  any  experimental  rea/oning  con-- 
cerning  matter  of  faS  and  exiftence  ?  No.  Commit 
it  then  to  the  flames:  For  it  can  contain  nothing 
but  fophiftry  and  illufion. 
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S  E  ci  t.    I. 

t.O  OME  bbjefts  produce  immediately  in  agfW- 
able  fenfation,  by  the  original  ftrufturc  of  our  or- 
gans, and  are  thence  denominated  Good  ;  as  others^ 
from  their  immediate  difagreeablc  fenfation,  ac- 
quire the  appellation  of  Evil.  Thus  moderate 
Warmth  is  agreeable  and  good  $  exceffivc  heat  pain- 
ful and  evil. 

Some  objects  again^  by  being  naturally  con- 
formable or  contrary  to  pafljon,  excite  an  agrees 
able  or  painful  fenfation;  and  afe  thence  called 
Good  or  Evil.  The  punifhment  of  an  advcrfa- 
^3  by  gratifying  revenge,  is  good ;  the  ficknefs 
of  a  companion,  by  affefting  friendfhip,  is  evil. 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whence-ever  it  arifes,  pro- 
duces various -^paflions  and  affeftions,  according 
to  the  light  in  which  it  is  furveyed. 

When  good  is  Certain  or  very  probable,  it 
produces  Joy:  When  evil  is  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion,  there  arifes  Grief  or  Sorrow. 
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When  cither  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives 
rife  to  Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree 
of  uncertainty  on  one  fide  or  the  other, 

Dcfire  arifcs  from  good  con fidered  fimply;  and 
Averfion,  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itfelf, 
when  either  the  prefence  of  the  good  or  abfence 
of  the  evil  may  be  attained  by  any  aftion  of  the 
mind  or  body.  < 

3.  None  of  thefe  paflions  fccm  to  contain  any 
tiling  curipus  or  remarkable,  except  Hope^  an4 
Fear^  which,  being  derived  from  the  probability 
of  any  good  or  evil,  are  mixed  paflions,  that  me- 
rit our   attention. 

Probability  arifes  from  an  oppofi.tion  of  con- 
trary chances  or  caufes,  by  which  the  mind  is 
not  allowed  to  fix  on  either  fidej  but  is  incef- 
fantly  tofled  from  one  to  another,  and  is  deter- 
mined, one  moment,  to  conCder  an  objeft  as  ex- 
iftent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary.  The 
imagination  or  underftanding,  call  it  which  ypu 
ple^e,  flu6haa?e&  between  the  oppofiie  vie\ii$;  and 
though  perhaps .  it .  may  be  oftener  turned  tQ;  ooe 
fide  than  the  other,  it  is  impofli)t)»le  for  itj,  by» 
reafon  of  the  oppofition  of  caufes  or.  chances^  to 
reft  on  either,  Thtpro  aqd  con  of  the.  queftipa 
alternately  prevail;  and  the  mind,  furveying:  the 
objefts  in  their  oppofite  caufes,  finds  fuch  a  con- 
trariety as  deftroys  all  certainty  or  cftablifli^  opi- 
nion. 

Suppofej  th^,  that  the  objeft,  conc^ning. 
which  w;e  are  doubtf*ii,  produces  cither  dfi(ire  or 
averfion  i  it  is  evident,  that,  according^  as^hei 
mind  turns  itfeif  to,  .one  fide  or  the  opher, .  it  jutuft: 
^fecl  a.  mpmentary  impreflion  of  joy  or  forr.<w. 
An  objedt,  whofe  exiftence.wc  dcfire,  giycs^-  i?kr 
tisfaftion,  when  we  think  of  thpfe.  caufcis,  whidhr 
produce  it;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  exciti^a  grief 
or  uneafinefe  from  the  oppofite  confideratipA.  .  &>. 
that,  as  the  undcrftanding,^  in  probable  queftipns^ 
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is  divided  between  the  contrary  points 'of  vFen^i 
the  heart  muft*  in  the  fame  nnanncfr'  be'  divided 
between  oppofitc  emotions. 

Now,  if  we  confidcr  the- human  mindj  wic 
Ihall  obfcrve,  that,  with  regard  to  the  paflions, 
it  is  hot' like  a  wind  inftrument  of  mufix:,  whichi 
in '  running*  over  aH  the  notes,  immediately  lofes 
thfe  found  When  the'  breath  ceafes  j  b\it  rather  re- 
fcmbles  a*  ilring-inftrument.  Where;  after  each 
ftroke,  the  vibrations  ftili  retain  fome  founds 
which  gradually  ahd  infenfibly  decays.  The  ima- 
gination* is  extrcmdy  quick  and*  agile  i  but  thi 
pallions,  in'  comparifon,  are  ftow  and  reftive: 
For  which  rcafon^  when  any  objeft  is  prefcnted, 
which  affords  a  variety  of  views  to  the  one  and 
emotions  to  the'  other ;  though  the  fancy  may 
chingB  its  views  with  great  celerity;  each  ftroke 
will  not  produce  a  clear  and  diftindb  note  of  paflion, 
.  but  the  one  paffion  wi^l  always  be  mixed  and  con- 
f6unded  With  the  other.  According^  as  the  pro- 
bability inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  paflion  of  , 
grief  or  joy  predominates  in  the  compofition ;  and 
thefe  paffions  being  intermingled  by  means  of  the- 
contrary  views  of  the  imagination,  produce  by  the 
union  the  pafflons  of  hope  or  fear. 

4.'  As  this  theory  feems  to  carry  its  own  evi- 
dence along  with  it,  we  fhall  be*  more  concife  in 
our  proofs. 

The  paffions  of  fear'  and  hope  Vqay  arife,'  when 
the  chances  are  equal  on  both  fides,  and  no  fu- 
pcrrority  can  be  difcovered  in  one  above* the  other. 
Nay,  in  this  fituation  the  paflions  are  rather  the 
ftrongeft,  as  the  mmd  has  then  the  leaft  founda* 
tion  to  reft  upon,  and  is  toft  with  the  greateft  un- 
certainty. Throw  in  a  fuperior  degree  of  proba- 
bility to  the  fide  of  grief,  you  immediately  fee  that 
paflion  dtfFufe  itfelf  over  the  compofition,  and  tinc- 
ture it  into  fear.  Encreafe  the  probability,  and  by 
that  means  the  grief  5  the  fear  prevails  ftill  more 
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,and  more,  'till  at  lafl  it  runs  infenfibly,  as  the 
joy  continually  diminifhes,  into  pore  grief.  Af- 
ter you  have  brought  it  to  this  fituation,  diminifh 
the  grief,  by  a  contrary  operation  to  that,  wjbich 
encreafed  it,  to  wit,  by  diminifhing  the  probabili-* 
ty  on  the  melancholy  fide  j  and  you  will  fee  the 
pafiion  clear  every  moment,  'till  it  changes  infen- 
fibly  into  hope;  which  again  runs,  by  flow^  de- 
grees, into  joy,  as  you  encreafe  that  part  of  the 
compofition,  by  the  encreafe  of  the  probability. 
Are  not  thefe  as  plain  proofs,  that  the  paflions  of 
fear  and  hope  are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as 
in  optics  it  is  a  proof,  that  a  coloured  ray  of 
the  fun^  palTing  through  a  prifm,  is  a  compofitioii 
of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminifh  or  encreafe 
the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail  pro- 
portionably,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  compofition  ? 

^.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds;  either  when  the 
objeft  is  itfelf  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by 
chance ;  or  when,  though  the  objeft  be  already 
certain,  yet  it  is  uncertain  to  our  judgment, 
which  finds  a  number  of  proofs  or  prefumptions 
on  each  fide  of  the  quefl:ion.  Both  thefe  kinds  of 
probability  ciraufe  fear  and|  hope ;  which  muft  pro- 
ceed from  that  property,  in  which  they  agree  j 
namely,  the  uncertainty  and  fluftuation  which 
they  beftow  on  the  paflion,  by  that  contrariety  of 
views,  which  is  common  to  both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil,  which  com- 
monly caufes  hope  or  fear;  bccaufe  probability, 
producing  an  inconftant  and  wavering  furvey  of 
an  objeA,  occafions  naturally  a  like  nvixture  and 
uncertainty  of  paflion.  But  we  may  obferve,  that, 
wherever,  from  other  caufes,  this  mixture  can  be 
produced,  the  paflTions  of  fear  and  hope  will  arife, 
even  though  there  be  no  probability. 

An  ev\l,  conceived  as  barely  poffibUy  fometimes 
produces  fear ;  cfpecially  if  the  evil  be  very 
great.      A  man   cannot  think  on   exceflive  pain 
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aiid  torture  without  trembling,  if  he  runs  the 
leaft  rifque  of  fufFering  them.  The  fmallnefs 
of  the  probability  is  compcnfatcd  by  the  greatnefs 
of  the  evil. 

But  even  impoffible  evils  caufe  fear ;  as  when 
we  tremble  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  though 
we  know  ourfelves  to  be  in  perfeft  fecurity,  and 
have  it  in  our  choice,  whether  we  ^ill  advance  a 
ftep  farther.  The  immediate  prefcnce  of  the  evil 
influences  the  imagination  and  produces  a  fpecies  / 
of  belief;  but  being  oppofcd  by  the  refleftion  on 
our  fecurity,  that  belief  is  immediately  retrafted, 
and  caufes  the  fame  kind  of  paflion,  as  when, 
from  a  contrariety  of  chances,  contrary  paflions 
are  produced,         i^-^ 

Evils,  which  are  certain,  have  fometimes  the 
fame  efFeft  ^  the  poflible  or  impoffible.  A  man, 
in  a  ftrpng  prifon,  without  the  lead  means  of  ef- 
cape,  trembles  at  the  thoughts  of  the  rack,  to  . 
which  he  is  fentcnced.  The  evil  is  here  fixed  in 
itfelf ;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage  to  fix  upon 
it;  and  Ithis  fluftuation  gives  rife  to  a  paffion  of  a 
fimilar  appearance  with  fear. 

7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  un- 
certain as  to  its  exiftencey  but  alfo  as  to  its  kind, 
that  fear  or  hope  arifes.  If  any  one  were  told  that 
one  of  his  fons  is  fuddenly  killed;  the  paffion, 
occafioned  by  this  event,  would  not  fettle  into 
grief,  'till  he  had  got  certain  information  which 
of  his  fons  he  had  loft.  Though  each  fide  of  the 
queftion  produces  here  the  fame  paffion ;  that 
paffion  cannot  fettle,  but  receives  from  the  imagi- 
nation, which  is  unfixed,  a  tremulous  unfteady 
motion,  refembling  the  mixture  and  contention  of 
grief  and  joy. 

8.  Thus  all  kijids  of  uncertainty  have  a  ftrong 
connexion  with  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  caufe 
^ny  oppofition  of  paffions,  by  the  oppofite  views 
which  they  prefent  to  us.     Should  I  leave  a  friend 

in 


in  jzngf  ,inaJiady,  I  ihcwjd  feel  avorc  ;an;ciety  upoP 
his  account,  |han  if  he  were  prefent  j  though  per- 
haps I  am  not  oqly  incaj^tfle  of  giving  hJkn  affift- 
ancc,  but  likewife  of  judging  concerning  the  event 
q{  ,h\s  .ficknefs.  Tlvere  are  a  thpufand  )li|tle  cir- 
cumfl^ces  of  ^is  fitiiatipn  apd  con<iition>  which 
J  deiire  to  know  j  ,aijd  the  ^knowledge  of  them 
would  eprevc^^t  ths^t  flu<^uatioii  and  uncertainty, 
lb  nearly  allied  to  fear.  [Hpraqeh^s  reniarked  thU 
phaBRonieopn. 

« 
Lfi  affi4^n^  i^^upi^us  fpuJ^s  avis 
Serpent jl^  aHa;^tit,s  timet y 

Latura  plus  prafentibus. 

yV.  .virgin  on  h^:!"  bridal-night  goes  >to  -bed  full 
gf  ie^rs  ^f-qd  apprchcnfiq^s,  though  ftie  cxpefts  jno- 
^t^ing  :^)ut  J)^eaf^l;e.  J^he  jCQnfufion  of  wiflies  and 
joyf,  .the  ^e^Qcfs  and  greatnefa  of  the  uaknowu 
event,  fo  eipbar^afs  .^e  :n:iiod,  that  it  knows 
jiot  an  yf^^f^  iniftge  or  ^pafliQ.^)  to  fix  itfelf. 

9.  Concerning  the  naiiXiture  of  aflSedtioas,  wcimay 
i:eiTiark,  i.A  gener^al,  that  w?ben  contrary  .palBons 
ar lie  fo?ra  obje(^5  nowife  C€xnne<9ted  together,  tihcy 
t?:ke  pji.^ce  .alterJ35.t;ely.  Thus  wixeu  ^  noan  is  af- 
f46l;ed  tfor  jthe  lofs  of  9,  ia>y-fait,  and  joyful  for 
the  birt^  of  ji  fpn,  che  .n)iQd,  running  from  the 
^gree^b^e  to  the  cal^mitpu^  objefit ;  'with  Y^hat- 
eyer  celerity  it  piay  perform  this  motiani  cao 
:^rcely  jei?>per  jtfee  one  affeftion  with  jthe  other, 
^nd  remain  ^et]V7e.e^  therp  in  a  A^iOe  of  indiffierence. 

It  rfiQfC  ^afily  P^ajins  ithat  calm  fiituation,  wfaen 
theyi^^  event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains 
fomething  adverfe  and  fomething  profpeirous  in  it? 
diffei^ient  c^rcuaijSrances.  Fpr  in  that  cafe,  both 
the  paffions,  cpingjiing  with  ^^ch  other  by  means 
of  tiy^  rei^ji^Q;,  often  be,come  mutually  deflyuitiyc. 
Hid  le%ye  t^c  min^  in  pQjrfe£t  tranquillity. 

But 
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But  fupfVpofe,  that  the  objcft  is  not  a  domjjound 
ofv^<5d  and  evil,  but  is  confidcred  asiprobabte 
br  improbable  in  *  any  degree ;  in  that  cafe,  the 
totitrai^' prions  will  both  of  them  be  prcfent  w 
onte  in  the  foul,  ^nd  Inftcad  of  balianciiig  and 
tempering  *eacb  other,  will  fabfift  together,  and  by 
their 'tin i6n  'produce  (a  third  impreHion  or  affcftion, 
fuch  as  hope  or  fear* 

The  'irtfloertce  of  the  ^eliations  of  ideas  (-which 
We  fliall  explain  more  fully  afterwards)  is  plain- 
ly ften  ih  this  -jlffttir.  in  contrary  .pafSoris,  if 
tte  objefts  be  totally  different^  the  tpaflioris  are  Kkc 
twd  o^ofltfe  liquot*s  in  different  ootrles,  which 
have  no  iiifi«fence  on-each  other,  if  t!he  objcftfi 
be  intimately  coHni^ed^  the  paffions  !atre  like  ah  at- 
vUti  aliid  an  titiJ,  h;^hicJh,  being  mingled,  deftroy 
xfiih  ^dther.  If  the  relation  be  'more  imperfcft, 
bhd  fcOnUft  in  the  cdntyddi^^ry  v\c^b  o(  the  fame 
<>bjeft,  'the  paflSonS  ^tt  tike  oil  and  vinegar,  which, 
fitfwe^r  mingled,  riever  perfeftly  unite  and  in- 

The  efFeft  of  a  mixture  of  paffions,  when  xmt 
xif  'tlhem  is  pf^edominstaft,  and  f^'allows  up  the  other,  . 
fiMtM  be  eiiphiried  afcerwards. 

SEC  T.    -II. 

^1.  iifidesthofe  paffions  above-rrtcntidrted,  which 
artfe  from  a  direO:  purTuit  of  good  and  averfitm 
t6  ^vtH  there  are  others  which  are  of  a  more  com- 
p/Hcated  narure,  and  impply  more  than  one  view 
or  cdmfideration.  Thus  Prwfe  is  'a  certain  fatiif- 
faftron  m  ourlelvesj  <!>n  account  of  fame  accon>- 
pliflimerit  ^  pofl^lhon,  which  we  enjoy  !  flii- 
inrHfy,  on  thfe  6^&r  hand,  is  a  drffatisfadtion  with 
ourtMveSi  oh  account  bffome  drfeA  or  infirmity,/ 

JLove  or  Friehdfiiiip  is  a  complacency  in  another, 
t>h  Account  of  his  accomplilhments  or  ferviccs: 
Hatred^  the  contrary. 

•     2.  In 
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2.  In  thefe  two  fets  of  paflion,  there  is  an  ob- 
vious diftinftion  to  be  made  between  the  objeSl 
6{  the  paffion  and  its  cau/e.  The  objed  of  pride 
and  humility  is  felf:  The  caufe  of  the  paffion  is 
fome  excellence  in  the  former  cafe ;  fome  fault, 
in  the  latter.  The  objedt  of  love  and  hapred  is 
fome  other  perfon :  The  caufes,  in  like  manner, 
are  either  excellencies  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  thefe  paflions,  the  cafifcs  are 
what  excite  the  emotion;  the  objefl:  is  what  the 
mind  direfts  its  view  to  when  the  emotion  is  ex- 
cited. Our  merit,  for  inftance,  raifes  pride  i  and 
it  is  effential  to  pride  to  turn  our  v|ew  on  our- 
felves  with  complacency  and  fatisfaftion* 

Now,  as  the  caufes  of  thefe  paflions  are  yiery 
numerous  and  various,  though  their  obJe6t  be  uni^ 
form  and  fimple;  it  m^y  be  a  fubjed  of  cu- 
riofity  to  confider,  what  that  circumftance  is,  in 
which  all  thefe  various  caufes  agree;  or  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  real  eflicient  caufe  of  the 
paffion.  We  Ihall  begin  with  pride  and  humi^ 
iity. 

3.  In  order  to  explain  the  caufes  of  thefe  paP- 
fions,  we  muft  refleft  on  certain  principles,  which^ 
though  they  have  a  mighty  influence  on  every, ope- 
ration, both  of  the  underftanding  and  paffions, 
are  not  commonly  much  infilled  on  by  philofo- 
phers.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  ajfociation  of  ideas, 
or  that  principle,  by  which  we  make  an  eafy 
tranfition  from  one  idea  to  another.  However 
uncertain  and  changeable  our  thoughts  may  be, 
they  are  not  entirely  without  rule  and  method 
in  their  changes.  They  ufually  pafs  yiith  regula- 
rity, from  one  objeft,  to  what  refembles  it,  is 
contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by  it*.  When 
one  idea  is  prefent  to  the  imagination,  any  other, 
united  by  thefe  relations,  naturally  follows  it,  and 

enter^- 
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enters  with  more  facility,  by  means  of  that  intro- 
jduftion. 

The/econd  property,  which  I  ftiall  obferve  in  the 
human  mind,  is  a  like  affociation  of  impreifions 
or  emotions.  All  rejembiing  impreflions  arc  con- 
nected .  together  9  and  no  fooner  one  arifes,  than 
the  .  reft  naturally  follow.  Grief  and  difappoint- 
ment  give  rife  to  anger,  angier  to  envy,  envy  to 
malice,  and  malice  to  grief  again.  In  like  man- 
jieri  our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  natu- 
rally throws  itfclf  into  love,  generofity,  courage, 
pride,  and  other  refembling  aSedioos, 
.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  obferval?le  of  thiefe  two 
kinds  of  aflociation,  that  they  very  much  afTift  and 
.forward  each  other,  and  that  the  tranfition  is  ijnore 
ealily  made,  where  they  both  concur  in  the  fame 
objed:*  Thus,  a  man,  who,  by  an  injury  received 
from  another,  is  very  much  difcompofed  and 
ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to  find  a  hundred 
fubjefts  of  hatred,  difcqntent,  impatience,  fear, 
and  other  uneafy  paffions ;  cfpecially,  if  he  gan 
difcover  thefe  fubjefts  in  or  near  the  perfon,  who 
was  the  objeft  of  his  firft  emotion.  Tbofe  prin- 
ciples, which  forward  the  tranfition  of  ideas,  here 
concur  with  thofe  which  operate  on  the  paffions; 
and  both,  uniting  in  one  action,  beftow  on  the 
mind  a  double  impulfe. 

Upon  this  occafion  I  may  cite  a  paffage  from 
an  elegant  writer,  who  expreffes .  himfclf  in  the 
following  manner  * :  "  As  the  fancy  delights  in 
every  thing,  that  is  great,  ftrange,  or  beautiful, 
and  is  ftiU  the  more  plcafed  the  more  it  finds 
of  thefe  perfeftions  in  thtjame  object,  fp  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  new  fatisfadtion  by  the  af- 
**  fiftance  of  ^another  fenfe.  Thus,  any  continual 
"  found,  as  the  mufic  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  waters, 
t^  awakens  every  moment  the    mind   of  the   be- 

"  holder, 

*  Addifon,  Spedator,  No.  4U. 
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**  holder,  and  makes  him  more  attenthne  torthe 
*'  feveral  beauties  of  the  place,  that  lie  before 
"  him.  Thus,  if  there  arifcs  a  fragrancy  of  fmells 
*'  or  perfumes,  they  heighten  the  pledfui-e  of  the 
**  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colours  and 
V  verdure  of  the  landfcape  appear  more  agretdWe; 
**  for  the  ideas  of  both  fenfes  recommend  each 
**  other,  and  are  pleafanter  together  than  where 
**  they  enter  the  mind  feparately  t  'As  'the  dfffer- 
em  colours  d(  a  pifture,,  when  they  are  wdl  Klif- 
pofrd,  fet  off  one  anotlrer,  and  recti ve  an  additi-^ 
*'  beauty  From  the  advantage  of  the  'fituatioh.** 
In  thefe  phsenomena,  ^e  may  remark  *the  aflbcia-^ 
tion  beth  of  iJ^preffions  and  ideas;  as  well  as^hc 
mutual  afflftance  thrfe  dflbciations  ^lend  to  each 
other. 

4.  It  feems  to  me,  that  both  thefe  'fpecies  of 
relation  'have  place  in  producing  TrtHe  or  Httmili" 
tyj  and  are  the  real,  efficient  caufes  of  the  paffion. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  relation,  that  of  ideas, 
there  can  t>e  no  queftion.  Whatever  We  are^^rWtid 
of  muft,  in  fome  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  ts 
always  our  knowledge,  mr  fenfe,  beatity,  "poflfef- 
fions,  family,  on  -which  we  value  ourielves.  Self, 
which  is  the  objeS  of  the  paffion,  mfuft  ftrH  be 
related  to  that  quality  or  circumftance,  which 
caufes  the  paffion.  There  muft  be  a  connexion 
between  them ;  an  eafy  tranfition  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  or  a  facility  of  the  conception  in  paffittg 
from  one  to  the  other.  Where  this  connexioh 
is  wanting,  no  objeft  can  either  excite  pride  or 
humility;  and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connex- 
ion, the  more  you  weaken  the  paffion. 

5,  The  only  fubjeft  of  enqtrity  is,  whether 
there  be  a  like  relation  of  impreffions  or  fenti- 
ments,  wherever  pride  or  humility  is  felt ;  whe- 
ther the  circumftance,  which  caafes  the  paffion, 
previoufly  excites  a  fentiment  fimilar  to  the  paf- 
fion 5 
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fioni  and  whether  there  be  any  trs^nsfufion  of  the 
one  into  the  other. 

The  feeling  or  fcntiment  of  pride  is  agreea- 
ble; of  humility,  painful.  An  agreeable  fenfation 
is,  therefore,  related  to  the  former;  a  painful,  to 
the  latter.  And  if  we  find,  after  examination, 
that  every  objeft,  which  produces  pride,  pro- 
duces alfo  a  feparate  pleafurc;  and  every  object, 
which  caufes  humility,  excites  in  like  manner  a 
feparate  uneafincrfs;  we  muft^dllow,  in  that  cafe, 
that  the  prefent  theory  is  fully  proved  and  af- 
certained.  The  dbuble  relation  of  ideas  and  fen- 
timents  will' be  acknowledged  inconteftable. 

6.  To  begin  with  perfonal  merit  and  demerit, 
the  moft  obvious  caufes  of  thefe  paflipns;  it  would 
be  entirely  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  ex- 
amine the  ifoundation  of  moral  diftinctions.  It  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  foregoing  theory 
concerning  the  prigin  of  the  paflions  may  be  de- 
fended on  any  hypothefis.  The  moft  probable 
fyftem,  which  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
difference  between  vice  and  virtue,  is,  that  ei* 
ther  from  a  primary  conftitution  of  nature,  or 
from  a  fenfe  of  public  or  private  intereft,  cer- 
tain charat5ters,  upon  the,  very  view  and  con- 
templation, produce  uneafinefs ;  and  others^ 
in  like  manner,  excite  pleafure.  The  uneaG- 
tiefs  and  fatisfaction,  produced  in  the  Ipecta- 
tor,  areeflential  to  vice  and  virtue.  To  approve 
of  a  character,  is  to  feel  a  delight  upon  its  ap- 
pearance. To  difapprovc  of  it,  is  to  be  fenfiblc 
of  an  uneafinefs.  The  pain  and  pleafure,  there- 
fore, being,  in  a  manner,  the  primary  fource  of 
•blame  or  praife,  muft  alio  be  the  caufes  of  all 
their  effects ;  and  confequently,  the  caufes  of 
pride  and  humility,  'which  arc  the  unavoidable 
attendants  of  that  diftinction. 

But  fuppofing  this  theory  of  morals  fhould  not 
be  received;  it  is  ftiU  evident  that  pain  and  plea- 
fure. 
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fure,  if  not  the  fources  pf  moral  diftinctions,  arc 
at  leafl:  infeparable  from  them.  A  generous  and 
noble  character  •  affords  a  fatisfaction  even  in  the 
/brvey;  and  when  prefented  to  us,  though  only 
in  a  poem  or  fable,  never  falls  to  charm  and 
delight  us.  On  the  other  hand,  cruelty  and 
treachery  difpleafe  from  their  very  nature ;  nor  is  it 
poffible.  e,ver  to  reconcile  us  to  thefe  qualities,  ei- 
'ther  in  ourfelvcs  or  others.  Virtue,  therefore, 
produces  always  a  pleafure  diftinci  irom  the  pride 
or  felf-fatisfaction  which  attends  it :  Vice,  an  un- 
caGnefs  feparate  from  the  humility  or  remorfe. 

But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourfelvcs  arifes  not 
from  thofe  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which, 
according  to  common  fyftems  of  ethics,  have 
been  defined  parts  of  moral .  duty ;  but  from  any 
other,  which  have  a  connexion  with  pleafure  or 
uneafinefs.  Nothing  flatters  our  vanity  more  than 
the  talent  of  pleafing  by  our  wit,  good-humour, 
or  any  othcjr'accompliihmenti  and  nothing  gives 
us  a  more  fenfible  mortification,  than  a  difappoint- 
ment  in  any  attempt  of  that  kind.  No  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  tell  precifely,  what  wU  is,  and  to 
fhew  why  fuch  a  fyftem  of  thought  muft  be  receiv- 
ed under  that  denomination,  and  fuch  another  re- 
jefted.  It  is  by  tafte  alone  we  can  decide  con- 
cerning it;  nor  are  we  poflTeffed  of  any  other 
ftandard,  hy  which  we  can  form  ajudgment  of  this 
nature.  Now  what  is  this  tajie^  from  which  true 
and  falfe  wit  in  a  manner  receive  their  being,  and 
without  which  no  thought  can  have  a  title  to  either 
of  thefe  denominations  ?  It  is  plainly  nothing  but 
a  fenfatipn  of  pleafure  from  true  wit,  and  of  difguft 
from  falfe,  without  our  being  abl^  to  tell  the  reafons 
of  that  fatisfaftioaor  uneafinefs.  The  power  of  ex- 
citing thefe  oppofite  fenfations  is,  therefore,  the  ve- 
ry eflence  of  true  or  falfe  wit;  and  confequently, 
the  caufe  of  that  vanity  or  mortification,  which 
arifes  from  one  or  the  other. 

7.  Beauty 
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7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  de- 
light and  fatisfaftion ;  as  deformity  produces  pain, 
upon  whatever  fubjeft  it  may  be  placed,  and  whe- 
ther furveycd  in  an  animate  or  inanimate  objeft* 
If  the  beauty  or  deformity  belong  to  our  own  face, 
ihape,  or  perfon,  this  pleafure  or  uncafmefs  is  con- 
verted into  pride  or  humility  j  as  having  in  this  . 
cafe  all  the  circumftances  requifitc  to  produce  a 
perfeA  tranfition,  according  to  the  prefent  theory. 

It  would  iccm,  that  the  very  effence  of  beauty 
confifts  in  its  power  of  producing  pleafure.  All 
its  efFefts,  therefore,  muft  proceed  from  this  cir- 
cumftance :  And  if  beauty  is  fo  uqiverfally  the 
fubjed  of  vanity,  it  is  only  from  its  beine  the  caufc 
of  pleafure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accompli fhmcnts, 
we  may  obferve  in  general,  that  wh'atever  in  our- 
felve^  is  either  ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprizing,  is 
an  objeft  of  pride  ;  and  the  contrary  ot  humility. 
Thcfc  qualities  agree  in  producing  a  feparate  plea- 
fure ;  and  agree  in  nothing  elfe. 

We  are  vain  of  j:he  furprizing  adventures  which 
we  have  met  with,  the  efcapes  which  we  have 
made,  the  dangers  to  which  we  have  been  expofcd : 
as  well  as  of  our  furprifing  feats  of  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity. Hence  the  origin  of  vulgar  lying ;  where 
men,  without  any  intereft,  and  merely  out  of  va- 
nity, heap  up  a  number  of  extraordinary  events, 
which  are  either  the  fiftions  of  their  brain ;  or,  if 
true,  have  no  connexion  with  themfelves.  Their 
fruitful  invention  fupplies  them  with  a  variety 
of  adventures ;  and  where  that  talent  is  wanting, 
they  appropriate  fuch  as  belong  to  others,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  their  vanity :  For  between  that  paf- 
fion,  and  the  fentiment  of  pleafure,  there  is  always  ,| 

^  clofe  connexion.  •  i 

8.  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qua- 
lities of  our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  felf,  for  i 
their'natural  and  more  immediate  caufcs;  we  find 

by 
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by  experiences  that^  many  other  objeds  produce 
thefe  affedionsi.  We  found  vanity  upon:  houfes; 
gardensj  equipage,  and  other  •  external  objects  j 
as  well  as  upon  perfonal  merit  and  accomplifh- 
merits;  This  happens  when  external  objects  ac- 
quire any  particular  relation  to  ourfelves,.  and  are 
a£G!>ciated  or  connected  with  us.  A*beaia4!ifiiil  Hih 
in  the  ocean,  a  well-proportioned  animal  in  a  foreft^ 
and  indeed,  any  things  which  neither  bdongs  nor 
is  related  tons,  has  no  manner  of  influence  on  our 
vanity;  whatever  extraordinary  qualities  it  may 
be  endowed  with,  and  whatever  degree  of  fur- 
prize  and  admiration  it  may  naturally  occaIiofl# 
It  muft  be-  fomcway  aflbciated  with  us,  in  ordeip 
to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea  muft  hang^  in  a 
raanner> .  upon  that  of  oorfelves;  and  thctranfitioh 
from  one- to- the  other  muft  be  eafy  and  nIatufaL 

Men  arc  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of.  th^ir 
country,  or  even  of  their  parifti.  Here  the 
idea  ^  of  beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleafufe. 
This  pleafure  is  related  to  pride.  The  objeft  or 
caufe  of  this  pleafure  is^  by  the  fuppofition,  relat- 
ed to  fdf,  the  objeft  of  pride.  By  this  double  re- 
lation of  fentiments  and  ideas^^.a  tranfitioia  is  made 
from  one  tothe  other. 

'  Men  are  alfo  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of 
the  climate,  in  which  they  are  born;  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  their  native  foil;  of  the  goodnefe  of  the 
wincs^  fruits,  or  victuals,  produced  by  it;  of 
the  foftneli  or  force  of  their  language,  with 
other  particulars  of  that  kind*  Thefe  objefts 
have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe> 
and  are  originally  confidcred  as  agreeable  to  the 
feeling,  talle  or  hearing.  How  could  they  be- 
come caufes  of  pride,  except  by  means  of  that 
tranfition  above  explained  ? 

There  are  fomc,  who  difcover  a  vanity  of  an' 
oppofitc  kind,  and  afFedt  to  depreciate  their  own 
country,  in   comparifon  of  thofe,  to  which   they 

have 
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have  travelled.  Thcfe  perfocs  find^  whoi  they 
are  at  home,  and  furrounded  with  their  country «• 
men,  that  the  ftrong  relation  between  thctn  and' 
their  own  nation  is  Ibared  with  fo  many,  that  it 
is  in>  a  iiianoer  loft  to  them ;  whereas,  that  diftanc 
relation  to  a  foreign  country,  which  is  formed  by 
their  having  feen  it,  and  lived  in  it,  is  augmented 
by  their  confidering  how  few  have  done  the  fame. 
R)r  this  resUbn,  they  always  admire  the  beauty, 
utility,  and  rarity,  of  what  they  met  with  abroad, 
above  what  they  find  at  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate  or 
any  inanimate  objeft^  which  bears  a  relation  to 
us  s  it  is  no  wonder  we  fhould  be  vain  of  the 
qualities  of  thofe,  who  ace  connefted  wich  us  by 
blood  or  friendihip.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
any  qualities  which,  when  belonging  to  ourfelvcs, 
produce  pride,  produce  alfo,  in  a  lefs  degree,  the 
fame  affedlion,  when  difcovered  in  perfons,  relate 
ed  to  us.  The  bcauty>  addrefs,  merit^  credit, 
and  honours  of  their  kindred  are  carefully*  dif-  . 
played  by  the  proud,  and  are  confiderable  four** 
ce&  of  their  vanity. 

As  we  arc  proud  of  riches  .of  ourielves,  we 
defire,  in  order  to.  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every 
one  who  has^  any  connexion  with  us,  ihould  like* 
wife  be  pofTefTcd  of  them,  and  are  afhamed  of  fuoh 
as  are  mean  or  poor  among  our  friends. and  re- 
lationsr  Our  forefathers  being  regarded  as  our 
ncarcll  felatiom.;  everyone  naturally  affetts.  tO' 
be  of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  defcended  from 
a  long  fucceffion  of  rich  and  honourable  ances- 
tors^' 

Thofe,  who  boaft  of  the  antiquity  of  their  fa^ 
milies,  are  glad  when  they  can  join  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  their  anceftors,  for  many  generations, 
have  been  uninterrupted  proprietors  of  the  Jamt 
portion  of  land,  and  that  their  family  h^s  never 
changed  its  pofibflians,  or  been  tranfplantcd  into- 

any 
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any  othef  country  or  province.  It  is  an  additi^ 
onal'  fubjedt  of  vanity,  when  they  can  boaft,  that 
thefc  poffcflions  have  been  tranfmitted  through  a 
dcfcent^  compofed  entirely  of  males,  jtnd  that  the 
honours  and  fortune  have  never  paffed  through  any 
fenjale.  Let  us  endeavout*  to  explain  thefe  phae- 
nomcna  from  the  foregoing  theory. 

When  any  one  values  himfelf  on  the  antiquity 
of  his  family,  the  fubjefts  of  his  vanity  are  not 
merery  the  extent  of  time  and  jiumber  of  anceftors 
(for  in  that  refpedt  all  mankind  are  alike),  but 
thefe  circumftances,  joined  to  the  riches  and  cred- 
it of  his  anceftors,  which  are  fuppofed  to  reflect 
a  luftre  on  himfelf,  upon  account  of  his  connexi- 
on with  them.  Since  therefore  the  paflion  de- 
pends on  the  connexion,  whatever  ftrengthens  the 
connexion  muft  alfo  encreafe  the  pailion,  and 
whatever  weakens  the  connexion  muft  diminiih 
the  paflion.  But  it  is  evident^  that  the  fame- . 
nefs  of  the  poffefTions  muft  ftrengthen  the  rela^ 
tion  of  ideas,  arifing  from  blood  and  kindred, 
and  convey  the  fancy  with  greater  facility  from 
one  generation  to  another  -,  from  the  remoteft  an- 
ceftors to  their  pofterity,  who  are  both  their  heirs 
and  their  defcendant$.  By  this  facility,  the  fenti- 
ment  is  tranfmitted  more  entire,  and  excites  a 
greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  cafe,  is  the  fame  with  the  tranfmiffion  of 
the  honours  and  fortune,  through  a  fucccffion 
of  males,  without  their  paffing  through  any  fe- 
male. It  is  an  obvious  quality  of  human  na- 
ture, that  the  imagination  naturally  turns  to  what- 
ever is  important  and  confiderable ;  and  where., 
two  objefts  are  prefented,  a  fmall  and  a  great,  it 
ufually  leaves  the  former,  and  dwells  entirely  on 
the  latter.  This  is  the  reafon,  why  children  com- 
monly bear  their  fat;her's  name,  and  are  efteemed 
to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  according  to  his 
family*    Aod  though  the  mother  ftiould  be  poflef- 
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fed  of  fii^erior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  ^^»^m/ r«/^  prevails,  notwithftanding  the 
ekception,  according  to  the  do<5lrine,  which  fhall 
be  explained  afterwards.  Nay,  even  when  a  fu- 
pcriority  of  any  kind  is  lb  great,  or  when  any  other 
reafons  have  foch  an  cffeft,  as  to  make  the  chil- 
dren rather  rcprefent  the  mother's  family  than  the 
father's,  the  general  rule  ftill  retains  an  efficacy, 
ibfficiem  to  weaken  the  relation,  and  make  a  kind 
of  jbreach  in  the  lirie  of  anceftors.  The  imagina- 
tion runs  not  along  them  with  the  fame  facility, 
nor  is  able  to  trans^fer  the  honour  and  credit  of  riic 
anceftors  to  their  pofterity  of  the  fame  name  and 
hmily  fo  readily,  as  when  the  tranfition  is  confor- 
mable to  the  general  rule,  and  paffes  through  the 
fflaJc  line;  from  father  to  fon,  or  from  brother  to 
iiTOther. 

9.  But  property,  as  it  gives  us  the  fuUeft  power 
and  attthority  over  any  objeft,  is  the  relation,  which 
has  the  greateft  influence  on  thefe  paffions  *. 

Every  'thing,  bdonging  to  a  vain  man,  is  the 
bed  that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  His  houfes, 
«jui|>age,  furniture,  cloaths,  horfes,  hounds,  excel 
all  others  in  his  conceit ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
that,  from  the  leaft  advantage  in  any  of  thefe 
he  draws  a  new  fubjeft  of  pride  and  vanity.  His 
wine,  if  you  will  believe  him,  has  a  finer  flavour 
than  any  other  5  his  cookery  is  more  exquifite;  his 
table  more  orderly ,-  his  fervants  more  expert  j 
jthe  air,  in  which  he  lives,  more  healthful;  the 
foil,  wiiich  he  cultivates,  more  fertile  5  his  fruits 
ripen  earlier,  and  to  greater  perfeftion  :  Such  a 
Ihing  iis  remarkable  for  its  novelty;  fuch  another 
for  its  antiquity:  This  is  the  workmanlhip  of  a 
famotis  artifl:  5  that  belonged  once  to  fuch  a  prince 
or.  great  man.  All  objects,  in  a  word,  which  are 
ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprizing,  or  are  related  to 

Vol.  II.  O  fuch, 
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fuch,  may,  by  means  of  property,  give  tife  to  this 
paffion.  Thefc  all  agree  in  giving  pleafure.  This 
alorle  is  common  to  them ;  and  therefore  muft  be 
the  quality,  that  produces  the  pafSon,  which  is 
their  common  efFeft,  As  every  new  inftance  is  a 
new  argument,  and  as  the  inftancesare  here  with- 
out number ;  it  would  feem,  that  this  theory  is 
fufficiently  confirmed  by  experience. 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever 
is  agreeable  ;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  par- 
ticular objefts  of  vanity,  neceflarily  become  one 
of  the  chief  caufes  of  that  paffion. 

i6.  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  ftrongly  af- 
fefted  by  fociety  and  fympathy,  and  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  for  us  to  fupport  any  principle  or  fenti- 
ment>  againft  the  univerfal  confent  of  every  one, 
with  whom  we  have  any  friendlhip  or  corrcfpott- 
dence.  But  of  all  our  opinions,  thofe,  which  we 
form  in  our  own  favour,  however  lofty  or  pre- 
fuming;  are,  at  bottom,  the  fraileft,  and  the  moft 
eafily  Ihaken  by  the  contradiction  and  bppofition 
of  others.  Our  great  concern,  in  this  cafe,  makes 
us  foon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our  paffions  upon  the 
watch  :  Our  confcioufnefs  of  partiality  ftill  makes 
us  dread  a  miftake:  And  the  very  difficulty  of 
judging  concerning  an  objeft,"  which  is  never  fet  at 
a  due  diilance  from  us,  nor  is  feen  in  a  proper 
point  of, view,  makes  us  hearken  anxioufly  ta the 
opinions  of  others,  who  are  better  qualified  to  form 
juft  opinions  concerning  us.  Hence  that  ftrong 
love  of  fame,  with  which  all  mankind  are  poffeffed. 
It  IS  in  order  to  fix  and  confirm  their  favourable 
opinion  of  themfelves,  not  from  any  original 
paffion,  that  they  feek  the  applaufes  of  others. 
And  when  a  man  defires  to  be  praifed,  it  is  for  the 
jame  reafon,  that  a  beauty  is  pleafed  with  furveying 
herfelf  in  a  favourable  looking-glafs,  and  feeing 
the  refledlion  of  her  own  charms. 

Though 
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-  Though  it  be  difficult,  in  all  points  of  fpccula- 
tion,  to  diftinguiih  a  caufe,  which  encreafes  an  ef- 
fcft,  fronn  one,  which  folely  produces  it;  yet  in 
the  prcfcnt  cafe  the  phenomena  fcem  pretty  ftrong 
and  fatisfaftory  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
principle. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  fatisfaflion  from  the 
approbation  of  thofe  whom  we  ourfelves  efteem  and 
approve  of,  than  of  thofe  whom  we  contemn  and 
defpife.. 

When  efteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner. 

The  fufirage  of  thofe,  who  are  ftiy  and  backward 
in  giving  praife,  is  attended  with  an  additional  re- 
lifhand  enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 
.  Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  fa- 
vourites, every  one  courts  with  greater  earncftnefs 
his  countenance  and  protcftion. 

Praife  never  gives  us  much  pleafure,  unlefs  it 
concur  with  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  thofe 
qualities,  in  which  we  chiefly  excel. 

Thcfe  phsenomena  fecm  to  prove,  that  the  fa- 
vourable fufFrages  of  the  world  are  regarded  only 
as  authorities,  or  confirmations  of  our  own  opinion. 
And  if  the  opinions  of  others  have  more  influence  in 
this  fubneft  than  in  any  other,  it  is  eafily  account*  " 
cd  for  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft.  - 

II.  Thus  few  objefts,  however  related  to  us, 
and  whatever  jpleafure  they  produce,  are  able  to 
excite  a  great  degree  of  pride  or  felf-fatisfaftion  j 
unlefs  they  be  alfo  obvious  to  others,  and  engage 
the  approbation  of  the  fpeftators.  What  difpofi- 
tion  or  mind  fo  defirable  as  the  peaceful,  refigned, 
contented  i  which  readily  fubmits  to  all  the  dif- 
penfations  of  providence,  and  preferves  a  conftanc 
lercnity  amidft  the  greateft  misfortunes  and  dilap- 
pointments  ?  Yet  this  difpofition,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is  feldom  the 

O  2  foundation 
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foundation  of  great  vanity  or  felf-applaufc  j  having 
no  brilliancy  or  exterior  luftre,  and  rathfer  cheer- 
ing the  heart,  than  animating  the  behaviour  and 
converfation.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  many 
,6ther  qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune;  and 
this  circumftancc,  as  well  as  the  double  relations 
above  mentioned,  muft  be  admitted  to  be  of  con* 
fequencc  in  the  produftion  of  thefe  paftions. 

A  fecond  circumftance,  which  is  of  confequence 
in  this  affair,  is  the  condancy  and  durablenefs  of 
the  objeft.  What  is  very  cafual  and  inconftant, 
beyond  the  common  courfe  of  human  affairs,  gives 
little  joy,  and  lefs  pride.  We  arc  n6t  much  iati^- 
fied  with  the  thing  itfelf  j  and  are  ftill  lefs  apt  to 
feel  any  new  degree  of  felf-fatlsfa'6tion  upon  its  ac- 
count. We  forefee  and  anticipate  its  change  ;  which 
makes  us  little  fatisfied  with  the  thing  itfelf :  We 
compare  it  to  ourfelves,  whofe  exiftenCe  is  more 
durable ;  by  which  means  its  inconftancy  appears 
itill  greater.  It  feems  ridiculous  to  make  ourfelves 
the  objeft  of  a  paffion,  on  account  of  a  quality  or 
poffeflioh,  which  is  of  fo  much  fhorter  duration, 
and  attends  us  during  fo  fmall  a  part  of  our  cxif- 
tence. 

A  third  circumftance,  not  to  be  negledted,  is  that 
the  objefts,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  felf-value, 
muft  be  peculiar  to  us,  or  at  leaft  common  to  us 
with  a  few  others.  The  advantages  of  fun-fhine, 
good  weather,  a  happy  climate,  &c.  diftinguifh  us 
not  from  any  of  6ur  companions,  and  give  us  no 
preference  or  fuperiority.  The  coniparifon,  which 
we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make,  prefects  no  in- 
ference to  our  advantage  ;  and  we  ftill  rertiain, 
hotwithftariding  thefe  enjoyments,  on  a  level  With 
all  our  friends  and  acquafntance. 

As  health  and  ficknefs  vary  inceffantly  to  all 
men,  and  there  is  no  one^  who  is  folely  or  certainly 
fixed  in  cither;  .thefe  accidental  b'leffings  ahd  cala- 
mltks  are  in  a  manner  feparated  from  us,  and  arfc 

not 
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not  confidered  as  a  foundation  for  vanity  or  humi- 
liHiQti.  But  wherever  a  malady  of  any  kind  is  fo 
rooted  in  our  conftitution^  that  wc  no  longer  en-  ' 
terf;arn  any  hppe  of  recovery,  from  that  moment  if 
damps  our  felf-conccit,  is  is  evident  in  old  men, 
\^hom  nothing  mortifies  more  than  the  confidera- 
t\m  of  their  age  and  infirmities.  They  endeavour, 
as*  long  as  poffible,  to  conceal  their  blindnefs  and 
deafnefs,  th^ir  rheums  and  gouts;  nor  do  they  ever 
avow  them  without  reluftance  afid  uneafinefs. 
And  thoygh  young  men  are  not  afhamed  of  every 
h^ad-ach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into ;  yet  no  to- 
pic is  more  proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and 
make  lis  ent;ertaio  a  me^n  opinion  of  our  nature, 
thisin*  this,  that*  we  are  every  moment  of  our  lives 
fubjeft  to  fuch  infirmities.  This  proves,  that  bodi- 
ly^ pain  and  ficknefs  are  in  themfelves  proper 
cables  of  humility  j  though  the  cuftom  jo(  eftimat- 
ing  every  thing,  by  comparifon,  more  than  by  its 
injcrinfic  worth  and  value,  makes  us  overlook  thofe 
calamities,  which  we  find  incident  to  every  one, 
and  cayfes  us  to  form. an  idea  of  our  merit  and  cha- 
ra(5ler,  independent  of  them. 

,We  arc  aihamcd  of  fuch  maladies  as  a0e<5t 
others,  and  are  either  danjgerous  or  difagreeable 
to  them.  Of  the  cpilepfy  ;  becaufe  it  gives  a 
horror  to  every  ocie  prefc;nt :  Of  the  itch,;  becaufe 
it  is  infeftious:  Of  the  king's  evil;  becaufe  it  of-/ 
ten  goes  to  pofterity.  Men  always  confider  the 
fentiments  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  them- 
felves. 

A  fourth  circumftance,  which  has  an  influence 
qn  thefc  paffions,  is  general  rules ^j  by  which  we 
form  a  notion  of  different  ranks  of  men,  fuitably 
to  the  power  or  riches  of  which  they  are  poffefled  5 
^d  this  notion  is  not  changed  by  any  peculiarities 
of  the  health  or  temper  of  the  perfpns,  which  may 
deprive-  th^m  of  all  enjoymcntvia  their  poflefrions, 
Cuftom  readily  carries  us  beyond  the  jufi  bounds  in 
our  paifions^  as  well  ^§  in  our  reafpnings  I^ 
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It  may  not  be  amtfs  to  obfcrve  on  this  occa- 
fion,  that  the  influence  of  general  rules  land  max- 
ims on  the  paffions  very  miich  contributes  to  fa- 
cilitate the  effcdls  of  all  the   principles  or  inter- 
nal mechanifm,    which  we*  here  explain.     For  it 
feems  evident,  that,  if  a  perfon  full  grown,  and  of 
the  fame  nature  with  ourfelves,    were  on  a  fud- 
den   tranfported   into  our   world,   he    would    be 
much     embarraflfed     with     every     objefl:,      and 
would   not     readily    determine   what    degree     of 
love  or  hatred,   of  pride  or  humility,  or  of  anfy 
other  paffion  fhould  be  excited  by  it.     The  paf» 
fions    are    often  varied    by    very    inconfiderable 
principles ;    and    thefe    do  not   always  play  with 
perfcft    regularity,    efpecially   on   the   firft    trial. 
But  as  cuftom  or  praftice   has  brought  to  light 
all  thefe   principles,  and  has  fettled  the  juft   va- 
lue  of  every  thing;    this   muft   certainly   contri- 
bute  to  the  cafy  produftion  of  the  paffions,  and 
guide  us,  by  means  of  general  eftabliftied  rules, 
in  the  proportions,    which    we  ought  to  obferve 
in   preferring  one  objeft    to  another.      This  re- 
mark may,  perhaps,   ferve  to  obviate  difficulties, 
that  may  arife  concerning  fome  caufes,  which  we 
here    afcribe  to    particular  paffions,    and    which 
may  be  efteemed  too  refined  to  opetate  fo  uni- 
verfally  and  certainly,  as  they   are  found  to  do. 

PART      III. 

I.  In  running  over  all  the  caufes,  which  pro- 
duce the  paffion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility; 
it  would  readily  occur,  that  the  fame  circu,mftanc:e, 
if  transferred  from  ourfelves  to  another  perfon, 
would  render  him  the  objeft  of  love  or  hatred, 
efteem  or  contempt.  The  virtue,  genius,  beauty, 
family,  riches,  and  authority  of  others  beget  fa- 
vourable fentiments  in  their  behalf;  and  their 
vice,  folly,  deformity,  poverty,  and  meannefs  ex- 
cite the  contrary  fentiments.     The  double  reia^ 

tion 
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tiott  of.impreflions  and  ideas  ftill  operates  on 
thelc  p^ffions  of  love  and  hatred ;  as  on  the  for- 
mer of  pride  and  humility.  Whatever  gives  a 
feparate  pleafure  or  pain,  and  is  related  to  ano- 
ther perfon  or  connefted  with  him,  makes  him 
the  objeA  of  our  afFeftion  or  difguft. 

Htnce  top  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is 
one  of  the  greateft  fources  of  our  hatred  j  fer- 
vices  or  eftccm^  of  our  friendlhip. 
'  2.  Sometincies  a  relation  to  ourfelves  excites 
afFe£tion  towards  any  perfon.  But  there  is  al- 
ways here  implied  a  relation  of  fcntiments,  with- 
out which  the  other  relation  would  have  no  in- 
fluence*, 

A  perfon,  who  is  related  to  us^  or  connefted  with 
us,  by  blood,  by  fimilitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures, 
profeflion,  or  country,  foon  becomes  an  agree- 
able companion  tp  us;  becaufe  we  enter  eafily 
and  familiarly  into  his  fentiments  and  concepti- 
ons :  Nothing  is  ftrange  or  new  to  us :  Our  ima- 
gination, paffing  from  felf,  which  is  ever  inti- 
mately prcfent  to  us,  runs  fmoothly  alon^  the 
i;elation  or  connexion,  and  conceives  with  a  full 
fympathy  the  perfon,  who  is  nearly  related  to 
felf.  He  renders  himfelf  immediately  accepta- 
ble, and  is  at;  once  on  an  eafy  footing  with  us: 
No  diftance,  no  referye  has  place,  where  the  per- 
fon introduced  is  fuppofed  fo  clofely  connedted 
with  us. 

Relation  has  here  the  fame  influence  as  cuf- 
tom  or  acquaintance,  in  exciting  afFeftionj  and 
from  like  caufes.  The  eafe  and  fatisfaftion,  which, 
in  both  cafes,  attend  our  intercourfe  or  commerce, 
is  the  fource  of  the  friendftiip. 

3.  The  paflions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always 
followed  by,  or  rather  conjoined    with,  benevo- 
lence 

*  The  affedion  of  parents  to  children  feems  founded  on 
an  original  inftin^b;  The  afFedion  towards  other  relations 
depencb  on  the  principles  here  explained. 
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lence  and  langer.  It  is  ihU  eonjunftiod;  whith 
chiefly  diftinguilhcs  thefe  afFeftions  from  pirldc 
and  humility.  For  pride  and  hymility*  are  pure 
emotions  in  the  foul,  unattended  ^lith  any  defire, 
and  not  immediately  exciting  us  to  >dMph.  But 
love  and  hatred  are  not  compl^At  within  theno- 
,  feives,  nor  reft  in  that  emotion,  which  they  pro- 
duce i  but  carry  the  mind  to  fomething  farther. 
Love  is  always  followed  by  a  defire  of  hap'pi- 
nefs  to  the  perfon  beloved,  and  an  av^riion  to 
his  mifery :  As  hatred  produces  a  defire  of  the 
mifery,  and  an  averfion  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
perfon  hated*  Thefe  oppofite  defires  feem  to  be 
originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with  the  paf- 
fions  of  love  and  hatred,  tt  is  a  conftitution  of 
nature,  of  which  we  can  give  no  farther  expli- 
cation. 

4.  Companion  frequently  arifcs,  where  there  is 
no  preceding  efteem  or  friendfliipi  •and  compaf- 
fion  is  an  uneafinefs  in  the  fufFerings  of  another* 
It  feems  to  ipring  from  the  intimate  and  ftrong' 

>  conception  of  his  fuffferingsj  and  our  imaginati- 
on proceeds  by  degrees,  from  the  lively  idea  tO' 
the   real  feeling  of  another's  mifery. 

Malice  and  envy  alfo  arife  in  the  mJnd  with- 
out any  preceding  hatred  or  injury;  though  th^ir 
tendency  is  exaftly  the  fame  with  that  of.  anger 
and  ill-will.  The  comparifon  of  ourfelves  "with 
others  feems  to  be  the  fource  of  envy  arid  ma- 
lice. The  more  unhappy  another  is,  the  more 
happy  do  we  ourfelves  appear  in  our  own'c6n- 
ception.  -      '/ 

5.  The  fimilar  tendency  of  compaflibn  to  that 
of  benevolence,  and  of  envy  to  anger,  forms  a 
very  clofe  relation  between  thefe  two  Xets  of  paf- 
fions  5  though  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which 
was  infilled  on.  above.  It  is,  not  a  refemblance 
of  feeling  or  fentiment,  but  a  lefemblance  of  ten- 
dency  or  direftion.      Its  efFedt,  however,    is  the 

fame. 
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feme,  in  producing  an  affociation  of  paflions. 
Campaflion  is  feldom  or  never  felt  without  fomc 
mixture  of  tendernefs  or  friendfhip:  and  envy  is 
naturally  accompanied  with  anger  or  ill-will. 
To  defire  the  happinefs  of  another,  from  what- 
.  '  ever  motive,  is*  a  good  preparative  to  affeftion;, 
and  lb  delight  in  another's  mifery  almolt  un- 
avoidably begets*  averfion  towards  him. 

Even  where  intereft  is  the  fourcc  of  our  con- 
cern, it  is  commonly '  attended*  with  the  fame 
confeijuehces.  A  partner 'is  a  natural  dbjeft  of 
friendfhip;  a  rival  of  enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  meannefs,  difappointmeht>  produce 
contempt  and  diflike:  But  when  thefe  misfor- 
tunes are  very  great,  or  are  reprefented  to  us 
in'  vefy  ftrong  colours, '  they  excite  compaffion, 
and  tendernefs,  and  friendlbip.  How  is  this  con- 
tradictibn  to  be  accounted  for?  The  poverty  and 
rneanrie6'bf  another;  in  their  common  appear- 
ance,'  gfves '  u'S  uneafinefs,  by  a  fpCcies  of  imper- 
fect fympathy;  and  this  uneafinefs  produces  aver- 
fion ,or  diflike,  from  the  refemblance  of  fenti- 
ment,  "  But  when  ^e  eiit^r  more  intimately  into 
another's  concerns,  and  wifti  for  his  happinefs,  as 
well  as  feel  his  mifery,  friendfhip  or  good-will 
arifes,  frorti'  the  fimilar  tendency  of  the  inclina- 
tions. 

A  bankrupt,  at  firft,  while  the  idea  of  his  mif- 
fortunes  is  rrefh  and  recent,  and  while  the  com- 
parifon  of  his  prefent  unhappy  fituation  with  his 
.former  profperity  operates  ftrongly  upon  us,  meets, 
with  compaffion  and  friendfhip.  After  thefe  ideas 
are  weakened  or  obliterated  by  time,  he  is  in 
danger  of  compaffion  and  contempt, 

7.  In  refpeft,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility, 
with  the  eftcem  or  affeition :  In  contempt,  a  nrtix- 
ttire  of  ^ride. 

The  amorous  paffion  is  ufually  compounded  of 
complacency    in   beauty,    a  bodily  appetite,   and 

friendfhip 
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friendfliip  or  affeftioa.  The  clofc  rc^tion  of 
thefe  fentiments  is  very  obvious,  as  well  as  their 
origin  from  each  other, .  by  means  of  that  rela- 
tion. Wefc  there  no  other  phaenomena  to  re- 
concile us  to  the  prefeqt  theory,  this  alone,  me- 
thinks,  were  fuiSicicnt. 

S  EC  T.     IV. 

*  *  * 

1.  The  prefent  theory  of  paffions  depends  en-, 
tirely  on  the  double  relation  of  fentiments  and, 
ideas,  and  the  mutual  affiftance,  which  thefe  re- 
lations lend  to  each  other.  It  may  not,  there-: 
fore,  be  improper  to  illuftrate  thefe  principles  by 
fome  farther  inllances. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplilhments,  and 
pofleffions  of  others,  make  us  love  and  eftecm 
them:  Becaufe  thefe  objeAs  excite  a  pleafjng  fen- 
fation,  which  is  related  to  love  j  and  as  they  have 
alfo  a  relation  or  connexion  with  the  perfon,  this 
union  of  ideas  forwards  the  union  of  fentiment, 
according  to  the  foregoing  reafoning. 

But  fuppofe,  that  the  perfon,  whom  we  love, 
is  alfo  related  to  us,  by  blood,  country,  or  friend- 
Ihip;  it  is  evident,  that  a  fpecies  of  pride  mu(t 
alfo  be  excited  by  his  accomplilhments  and  pof- 
feflionsf  there  being  the  fame  double  relation, 
which  we  have  all  along  infifted  on.  The  per- 
fon is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  eafy  Iran- 
fition  of  thought  -from  him  to  u^i  and  the  fen- 
timents, excited  by  his  advantages  and  virtues, 
are  agreeable,  and  confequently  related  to  pride. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  people  are  naturally 
vain  of  the  good  qualities  or  high  fortune  of  their 
friends  and  countrymen. 

3.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that,  if  we  reverfe  the 
order  of  the  paffions,    the    fame  effefl:  docs   not 
follow.     We  pafs  eafily  from  love  and  affcftion 
to  pride  and  vanity;  but  not  from  the  latter  paf- 
fions 
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fions  to  the: former,  though  all  the  relations  be 
the  fanne;  .  We  Jove  not  thofc  who  are  related 
to  us,  on  account  of  our  pwn  nierit;  though 
they  arc  naturally  vain  on  account  of  our.merit» 
What  is.  the  rcafon  of  this  difference  ?  Th<:  tran- 
fition  of  the  imagination  to  ourfelves,  from  ob- 
jefts  related  to  us,  is  always  eafy/both  qn  ac- 
count of  the  relation,  which  facilitates  fhe  tran- 
fition,  ^and  becaufe  wc  there  pafs  from  remoter  ob- 
jc6b,  to  thofc  which  are  contiguous.  But  in  paf-^ 
fing  from  ^ourfelvcs  to  objefts,  related  to  ui?;.. 
though  the  former  principle  forwards  the  tran- 
fition  of  thought,  yet  the  latter  oppofes  ity  and 
confequcntly  there  is  not  the  fame  •  eafy  tranf- 
fofion  of  paffions  from  pride  to  love  as  fron^ 
love  to  pride. 

4u  The  virtues,  fervices,  and  fortune  of  one 
man  infpire  us  readily  with  efteem  and;  affedti- 
on  for  another  related  to  him.  The  fon  of  our 
friend  is  naturally  entitled  to  our  friendlhip :  The 
kindred  of  a  very  great  man  value  themfelves, 
and  are  valued  by  others,  on  account,  of  that 
relation.  The  force  of  the  double  relation  is 
here  fully,  difplayed.  .       . 

5^  The  following  are  inftances  qf  another  kind, 
where  the  operation  of  thefe  principles  may  ftill 
be  difcovered.  Envy  arifes-  from  a  fuperiority  in 
others;  but  it  is  obfervabk,  that  it  is  not  the 
great  difproportion  between  us,  which  excites  that 
paflion,  but  on  the  contrary,  our  proximity, 
A  great  difproportion  cuts  off  the  relation  of  the 
ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  comparing  our- 
felves  with  what  is  remote  from  us,  or  dimi- 
nifhes  the  effe6fs  of  the  comparifpn, 

A  poet .  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philofopher,  or 
a  poet  of  a  different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or 
<rf' a.  different  age.  All  thefe  differences,  if  they  do 
not  prevent,  at  leaft  weaken  the  comparifon  and 
confequcntly    the  paffion. 

This 
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This  too  is  the  reafon,  iwhy  all  objrffts^ -appear 
great  or  little,  merely  fey  a  comparifon  with'thofe 
of  the  fame  fpedes.  A  mouiitain  neither*  mag- 
fiifies  nor  diminiih^s  a  horfe  in  our  eyes:  But 
When  a  Flemifh  and  a  Wclfh  horfe  are  feeri  toge* 
ther,  the  one  appears  greater  4Qd  the  t)ther:kr(s, 
than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  fame  principle  we  may  account  for 
that  remark  of  hiftorians,  that  any  party,  in  a 
civil  war,  or  even  factions  divifion, .  always  choolef 
to  call  in  a  foreign  enemy  at  any  hazard,,  rather 
than  fubmit  to  their  fellow-citizens.  Guicciar- 
din  applies  this  remark  to  the  wars  in  Italy; 
where  the  relations  between  the  different .  ftates 
ire,  properly  fpcakihg,  nothing  biat  of  name,  Jan* 
guage,  and  contiguity.  Yet  even  thefe  relation's, 
when  joined  with  fuperiority,  by  making  the  com- 
parifon more  natural,  make  it  likewife  more  grie-r 
vous,  and  caufe  men  to  fearch  for*  (bme  other 
fuperiority,  which  may  be  attended  with  no  relatii- 
on,  and  by  that  meahs,  may  have  a  lefs  fenfible 
influence  on  the  imagination.  When  we  cannot 
break  the'  aflbciation,  ^  we  feel  a  ftrOnger  defir^ 
to  remove  the  fuperiority.  Thi$  fecms  to  be  the ' 
reafon,  why  travellers,  though  commonly  lavilh 
q{  their  praife  to  tht  Chinefe  and  Perfians,  take  care  • 
to  depreciate  thofe  neighbouring  nations,  which 
may  ftand  upon  a  footing  of  rivalfliip  with  their 
native  country. 

6,  The  fine  arts  afford. u§  parallel  inftancesi. 
Should  an  author  compofe  a  treatife,  of  which 
one  part  was  ferious  and  profound,  another  light 
and  humorous;  every  one  would  condemn  fb 
ftrange  a  mixtijre,  and  would  blame  him  for  the 
negleft  of  all  rules  of  ^rt  and  criticifm.  Yec 
we  accufe  not  Prior  for  joining  his  ^Ima  and 
Solomon  in  the  fame  volume;  though  chat  ami- 
ble  poet  has  perfe<9:ly  focceeded  in  die  gaiety  of 
the    one,  •  as    well    as    in  the  -  melancholy  of  the 

other. 
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dther.  Eten  fuppofe  the  reader  fhould  perufc 
thcfc  t^*o  compofitions  withotrt  any .  interval,  he 
wbuld  feel  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  change 
of  the  paffions.  Why?  but  bccaufe  he  confiders 
thefe  performances  as  ^  entirely  -  different  5  and  by 
that  break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progrefs  of 
the  afFeftions,  and  hinders  the  one  rrorn  influ- 
Cricing  or  contradifting  the  oriier. 

An  heroic  and  burlcfque  defign.  United  in  one 
pifkure,  would  be  monftrous;  though  we  place 
two  pidures  of  fo  oppofite  a  charafter  in  the 
fame  chamber,  arid  even  clofe  together^  without 
any  fcruple. 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the 
eafy  tranfition  of  the  imagination  fhould  have 
fuch  an  influence  on  all  the  paffions.  It  is  this 
very  circtrtnfkance,  which  forms  all  the  relations 
and  connexions  anwngfl  objefts.  We  know  no 
real  conncxton  between  one  thing  and  ^another. 
We  only  know,  that  the  idea  of  one  thing  is 
iflbciated  with  that  of  another,  aftd  that  the  ima- 
gination  makes  an  eafy  tranfttion  between  them. 
And  as  the  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  and  that  of 
fentiments  mutually  aflfifl  each  other;  we  might 
before-^hand  expeft,  that  this  principle  muft  have 
a  nriighty  influence  on  all  our  internal  movements 
and  affedions.  And  experience  fufficiently  con- 
firms the  theory. 

For,  not '  fo  repeat  all  the  foregoing  ihftances : 
Suppofe,  that  I  were '  travelling  with  a- compani- 
on through  a  country,  to  which  we  are  both  ut- 
ter ftringers;  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  profpcfts 
be  beautiful,  die  roads  agreable,  and  the  fields 
finely  ciiki vated ;  this  may  fcrve-  to  put  me  in 
good-humour,  %oth  with  myfelf  tod  fellow-tra- 
veller. But  as  the  country  has  no  connexion 
with  myfelf  or  friend,  it  can  never  be  the  imme- 
diate caufe  either  of  felf^valuc  or  of  regard  to 
him :   And   therefore,  if  I  found  not  the  pafTion 

on 
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on  feme  other-  objeft,  which  bears  to  one  of  us 
a  clofer  relation,  my  emotions  are  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  the  overflowings  of  an  elevated  or 
humane  difpofition,  than  as  an  eilabliihed  pafllpn. 
But  fuppofing  the  agreeable  profpe<5t  before  us 
to  be  furveyed  cither  from  his ,  country-feat  or 
from  niine;  this  new  connexion  of  ideas  gives 
a  new  diredion  to  the  fentiment  of  pleafure,  de- 
rived from  the  profped,  and  raifes  the  emotion 
of  regard  or  vanity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  connexion.  There  is  not  here,  methinks, 
much  room  for  doubt  or  difficultv. 

S  EC  T.     V. 

I .  It  feems  evident,  that  reafoii,  in  a  ftrict 
fenfe,  as  meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and 
falfehood,  can  never,  of  itfelf,  be  any  motive  to 
the  will,  and  can  have  no  influence  but  fo  far 
as  it  touches  fome  pafllon  or  afi^cction,  AbfiraSt 
relations  of  ideas  are  the  object  of  curiofity,  not 
of  volition.  And  matters  of  fail ^  where  they  are 
neither  good  nor  evil,  where  they  neither  excite 
defire  noraverfion,  are  totally  iDdifferent;  and  whe- 
ther known  or  unknown,  whether  miflaken  or  right- 
ly apprehended,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  mo- 
tive to  action. 

a.  What  is^  commonly,  in  a  popular  fenfe,.  cal- 
led reafon,  and  is  fo  much  recommended  in  mo- 
ral difcourfes,  is  nothing  but  a  general  and  a 
calm  pafllon,  which  ukes  a  comprehenfl.ve  and 
a  difl:ant  view  of  its  object,  and  actuates  the 
willj.withoqt  exciting  any  ftnfible  emotion.  A  man, 
we  fay,  is  diligent  in  his  profeflion  from  reafon^ 
that  is,  from*  a  calm  defire  of  riches  and  a  for- 
tune. A  man  adheres  to  juftice  from  reafon; 
|hat  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to  public  good,  or 
to  a  character  with  himfelf  and  others. 

3.  The  fame  objects,;  which  recommend  thcm- 
fclves   to   rfeafon  in  this   fenfe  of  the  word,   are 

alfo 
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alfb  the  objects  of  what  we  call  paflioil,  when 
they  are  brought  near  to  us,  and  acquire  fome 
other  advantages,  cither  of  external  fituation,  pr 
«Qngruity  to  our  internal  temper;  and  by. that 
means  excite  a  turbulent  and  fenfible  emotion. 
Evil,  at  a  great  diftance,  is  avoided,  we  fay,  from 
reafon :  EVil,  near  at  hand,  produces  averfion,  hor- 
ror, fear,  and  is  the  object  of  paffion. 

4.  The  cdmmon  error  of  metaphyficians  has 
lain  in  afcribirtg  the  direction  of  the  will  entire- 
ly to  on«  of  thefe  principles,  and  fuppofing  the 
other  to  have  no  influence.  Men  often  act  know- 
ingly againft  their  intereft:  It  is  not  therefore 
the  view  of  the  greateft  poflible  good  which  al- 
ways influences  them.  Men  often  counteract  a 
violent  pafl[ion,  in  profecution  of  their  diftant  in- 
terefl:s  and  defigns :  It  is  therefore  the  prefent  un- 
eafinefe  alone,  which  determines  them.  In  gene- 
ral, we  may  obfcrve,  that  both  thefe  principles 
operate  on  the  will;  and  where  they  are  contra- 
ry, that  either  of  them  prevails,  according  to  the 
general  character  or  prefent  difpofition  of  the 
perfon.  What  we  call  ftrength  of  i»i»<j/  implies 
the  prevalence  of  the  calm  paflions  above  the 
violenti  though  we  may  eafily  obferve,  that 
therj?  is  no  perfon  fo  conftantly  poflfefled  of  this 
virtue,  as  never,  on  any  occafion,  to  yield  to  the 
felicitation  of  violent  afl^ection  and  defire.  From 
thefe  variations  of  temper  proceeds « the  great 
difficulty  of  deciding  with  regard  to  the  future 
actions  and  refolutions  of  men,  where  there  is 
^■ny  contrariety  of  motives  and  paflions^ 

S  E  C  T.     VI. 

1.  We  (hall  here  enumerate  fome  of  th<^e  cir- 
cumfl:ances,  which  render  a  paflion  calm  or  vio- 
lent, which  heighten  or  dicninifh  any  emotion. 

It  is  a  property  in    human  nature,   that  any 

emotion, 
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mnocton)  which  attends  -a  paffion  is  eafily  con- 
verted iatsb  it;  though  in  their  natures  they  he 
originaiiy  different  from,  and  even  contrary  to 
reach  other.  Jt  is  true,  in  order  to  canfc  a  per- 
fect unioR  amongft  pafiions,  and  make  one  pro- 
djoct  the  other,  there  is  always  required  a  dou- 
ble relation,^  according  to  the  theory  above  de- 
livered. But  when  two  paffions  are  already  pro- 
4oc6d!  by  their  feparate  caufes,  and  are  both  pre- 
/fent  in  the  mind,  they  readily  mingle  and  unite; 
though  they  have  but  one  relation,  and  fome- 
timcs  without  anr«  The  predominant  paiiion  fwal- 
lows  up  the  inferior,  and  converts  it  into  itfelf. 
•The  fpirits,  when  once  excited,  eafily  receive  a 
.change  in  their  direction;  and  it  is  natural  to  ima* 
ginc,  that  change  will  come  from  the  prevailing 
afiecioii.  The  connection  is  in  many  cafes  clo- 
fcr  between  any  two  paffions,  than  between  any 
pafiipn  and  indifference. 

When  a  pcrfon  is  once  heartily  in  Ipve,  the 
little  faults  and  caprices  of  his  miftrefs,  the  jea- 
Joofies  and  quarrels,  to  which  that  commerce  is 
£6  fiibject;  however  unplcafant  they  be,  and  ra- 
ther connected  with  anger  and  hatred;  arc  yet 
ibund,  in  many  inftances,  to  give  additional  force 
to  the  prevailing  paflion.  It  is  a  common  ar- 
tifice of  politicians,  when  they  would  affect  any 
perfon  very  much  by  a  matter  of  fact,  of  which 
they  intend  to  inform  him,  firfl  to  excite  his 
•  curiofity ;  delay  as  long  as  poflible  the  iatis,^ing 
of  it;  and  by  that  means  raife  his  anxiety  and 
impatience  to  the  utmoft,  before  they  give  him 
a  full  infight  into  the  bufinefs.  They  know, 
that  this  curiofity  will  precipitate  him  into  the 
pafTion,  which  they  purpofe  to  raife,  and  will 
aiSft'thie  object  in  its  influence  on  the  mind. 
A  foldier  advancing  to  -battle,  is  naturally  in- 
fpir^  with  courage  and  conii4ence,  when  he 
thinks  on  ^his  friends  aild  fellow^fbld^ers ;  and  is 
(buck  with  fear  and  terror,  when  he  reflects  on 

)  the 
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the  enemy.  Whatever  new  emotion  therefore  pro- 
ceeds from  the  former,  naturally  encreafes  the 
courage  i  ais  the  fame  emotion  proceeding  from 
the  latter,  augments  the  fear.  Hence  in  martin 
al  difciplinej  the  uniformity  and  luftre  of  habits 
the  regularity  of  figures  and  mbtiori&j  with  all 
the  pomp  arid  majefty  of  war,  encourage  ourfelves 
and  our  allies;  while  the  fame  objcfts  in  the  cfne- 
tny  ftrike  terror  into  us,  though  agreeable  and 
beautiful  in  themfclves. 

Hope  is^  in  itfelf,  dn  agreeable  paflioh,  and  aN 
lied  to  friendfliip  and  benevolence;  yet  is  it  able 
fomctimes  to  blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  thd 
predominant  paffioh.       Sp^s  addita  JuJcUat  irasi 

Virg.   .  ,  , 

2;  Sin(5e  paffion^,  however  indcpeftdtrit,  are  nd- 
turally  transfufed  into  each  other,  if  they  be  both 
prefent  at  the  fame  time;  it  follows,  that  when  good 
or  evil  is  placed  in  fuch  a  fltuation  as  to  caufe 
any  particular  emotion,  befidcs  its  direft  paffibn 
di  defire  or  Svef fion,  this  latter  paffidn  muft  ac- 
quire new  force  and  Violence. 

3.  This  often  happens,  when  any  objedt  excites 
contrary  paflloris.  Fot^  it  is  obfervable,  that  an- 
oppofition  of  paflions  commonly  caufes  ,  a  new^ 
emotion  in  the  fpirits,  and  produces  more  difor- 
der  than  the  concurrence  of  any  two  affeftions 
of  equal  force.  This  new  emotion  is  eaffly  cont 
verted  into  the  predominant  paflion,  and  In  nia- 
ny  inftarices,  is  obferved  to  encreafef  its  violence^ 
beyond  the  pitch,  at  which  it  would  have  ar- 
rived, had  it  met  with  no  oppofition.  Hence  we 
naturally  deflre  what  is  forbid,  and  often  take 
a  pleafure  in  performing  aftidns,  merely  becauft 
Ihey  are  unlawful.  The  notion  of  duty,  when 
oppofite  to  die  paiflions^  is  not  always  able  to 
overcame  them;  and  wheUMt  fails  of  that  efFeft, 
is  apt  rather  to  .encreafe  and  irritate  them,  by 
prqducing  an  oppofition  iftoilr  motives  and  prin- 
ciples. 

VoL.  II.  P  4^  The 
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4.  The  fame  efFeft  follows,  whether  the  oppo- 
fition  arife  from  internal  motives  or  external  ob^ 
ftacles.  The  pa0ion  commonly  acquires  new 
force  in  both  cdes.  The  efforts,  which  the  mind 
makes  to  furmount  the  obftacle^  excite  the  fpirits, 
and  enliven  the  paffion. 

5.  Uncertainty  has  the  fame  effeft  as  oppofition* 
The  agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turn^  which 
Jt  makes  from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of 
paflions  which  fucc^ed  each  other,  according  to  the 
different  views :  All  thefe  produce  an  emotion  in 
the  mind;  and  this  emotion  transfufes  itfelf  into  the 
predominant  palfion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  .diminifhes  the  pafli- 
ons. The  mind,  when  left  to  itfelf,  inrimediate- 
ly  languifliesj  and  in  order  to  preferve  its  ardour, 
muft  be"  every  moment  fupported  by  a  new  flow  of 
paffion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  defpair,  though  con- 
trary to  fecurity,  has  a  like  influence. 

6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  affefti- 
on  than  to  conceal  fome  part  of  its  objed,  by 
throwing  it  into  a  kind  of  ihade,  which  at  the  fame 
tim^e  that  it  Iho^s  enough  tp  prepofTefs  us. in  favour 
of  the  objeft,  leaves  ftill  fome  work  for  the  imagi- 
nation, Befides  that  obfcurity  is  always  attended 
with  a  kind  of  uncertainty;  the  effort,  which  the 
fancy  makes  to  compleat  the  idea,  rouzes  the  fpi- 
rits,  and  gives  an  additional  force  to  the  palEon. 

7.  As  defpair  and  fecurity,  though  contrary,  pro-- 
duce  the  fame  effeds;  fo  abfence  is  pbbferved  to 
have  contrary  effefts,  and  in  different  circumftan- 
CCS,  either  encreafes  or  diminilhes  our  affeftion. 
Rochefoucault  has  very  well  remarked,  that  abfcncc 
deftroys  weak  pafllon,  but  encreafes  llrong;  as  the 
wind  cxtinguifhes  a  candle,  but  blows  up  afire. 
Long  abfence  naturally  weakens  our  idea,  and  di- 
minilhes the  palfion :  But  where  the  affedtion  is  fo 
ilrong  and  lively  as  to  fupport  itfelf,  the  uneafinefs, 
arifing  from  abfence,  encreafes  the  paffion,  and 
g^ves  it  new  force  and  influence. 

8.  When 
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9i  When  ib&  foolr  appfim  itiUCtdtHt^iiiMforiii*' 
uce  o£  any  a^ion>  or  the  jeoipeeptton  ii(  any  ob^efti; 
to  which  it  is  not  aocuftomed^  tnero  is^  a.  certaiA .  wm 
pliablenefs  in  the  facukiesi  and  a  diiScxilty  ofthtf 
fpirits  moring  in  tbtiif  niini>:diffe£H0ri.  Aft  this  dii^ 
ficulty  iteiceo  the  foirits^  it  ta  the  fottrpe  of  wonder^ 
fiirpnzcy  and  of  ^1  the*  emotions^  whick  arife  Irom 
novelty i  and  is,  in  itfelf,  agrceablfli  Hkeetvry  thing 
which  enlrrens  the  tnind  to  a  modern  degree.  But 
though  furprixe  be  agreeai^e  in  itSdfy  yet>  as  ie 
puts  the  fpirks  in  agitacionj  it  not  only  augments 
our  agreestble  affe&ions,  but  alfo  our  painral^  ac- 
cording to  the  forep;oing  pfinciplc.  Hence  every 
thing  that  is  new,  is  moA  affe^tin^,  and  gives  ui 
either  mofe  pleafure  or  pain,  than  whit,  ftriftly 
fpeaking,  {hould  naturaUy  foltow  from,  it."  Whea 
it  often  returns  upon  us,  the  novelty  wears  off;  th6 
paifions  fublide;  the  hurry  df  the  fpirii;?  is  overs 
and  wc  furvcy  the  objcft  with  greater  tranquillity^ 

04  The  imagination  iind  affections  have  a  clofe 
union  together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  cives 
force  to  the  latter,  tience  the  profpect  of  any 
pleafurc^  with  which  We  are  acquainted,  affects  us 
more  than  any  other  pleafure,  which  we  may  own 
fuperior,  but  of  whole  nature  we  are  wholly  igno- 
rant. Of  theone  wc  can  form  a  particular  and  de- 
terminate idea :  The  othef  we  conceive  undfer  the 
general  notion  of  pleafure. 

Any  fatisfaction,  which  we  lately  enjcryedi  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  frefli  and  recent,  operates'  ort 
the  will  with  more  violence,  than  another  of  which 
the  traces  are  decayed  and  almoil  obliterated. 

A  pleafure,  which  is  fuitablc  to  the  way  of  life, 
in  which  we  arc  engaged^  excites  more  our  defire 
and  appetite  than  another,  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

Nothin|f  is  more  capable  of  infufing  any  pafHon 
into  the  mind,  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects 
are  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  and  mdft  lively  co- 
lours.     The  bare  opinion   of  another,  efpeeiall/ 
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when  enforced  with  paifion^  will  caufe  an  idea  to 
have  an  influence  upon  us,  though  that  idea  might 
otherwifc  have  been  entirely  ncglcded. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  ^pafTions  commonly 
attend  a  lively  imagination.  In  this  refped,.  as  well 
zi  in  others,  the  force  of  the  paflfion  depends  as 
much  on  the  temper  of  the  pcrfon,  as  on  the  nature 
and  fituation  of  the  objeft. 

What  is  diftant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not 
equal  influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 


I  pretend  n6t  to  have  here  exhaufted  this  fubjeft. 
It  is  fuffici?nt  for  my  purpofe,  if  1  have  made  it  ap- 
pear^ that,  in  the  produftion  and  conduft  of  paf- 
iions,  there  is  a  certain  regular  mechanifm,  which 
is  fufceptible  of  as  accurate  a  difquifitioR,  as  the 
laws  of  motion,  optics,  hydroftatics,  or  any  part  of 
natural  philofophy. 
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Of  the  General  Principles  of  Morals. 

> 

JL/ISPUTES  with  men,  ucrtioacioufly  oUtinate 
in  their  principles,  are,  ot  all  others,  the  moil: 
irkfome;  except,  perhaps,  thofe  withperfons,  en- 
tirely difingenuous>  who  really  do  not  believe 
the  opinions  they  defend,  but  engage  in  the  con- 
troveny,  from  afiedation,  from  a  fpirit  of  oppofi* 
tion,  or  from  a  defire  of  Ihowing  wit  and  inge* 
nuity,  fuperior  to  the  reft;  of  mankind.  The 
fame  blind  adherence  to  their  own  arguments  is 
to  be  expected  in  both;  the  fame  contempt  of 
their  antagonifts ;  the  fame  paffionate  vehemence, 
^  inforcing  fophiftry  and  faliehood.  And  as  rea- 
foning  is  not  the  iburce,  whence  either  difpu^ 
tant  derives  his.  tenets  $  it  is  in  vain  to  expeA, 
that  any  logic,  which  fpeaks  not  to  the  aifec- 
tions,  will  cycr  engage  him  to  embrace  founder 
principles, 

Thofe  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral 
diftindtions,  may  be  ranked  aaK>ng  the  difinge^ 
nuous  diiputants;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any 
hiiman  creature  could  ever  ferioufly  believe, 
that  all  characters  and  actions  were  alike  en- 
titled to  the  affection  and  regard  of  every  one* 
The  difference,  which  nature  has  placed  between 
one  man  and  another,  is  fo  wide,  and  this  dif-^ 
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ferencfi  is  ftill  fo  mucH  farther  widened,  by  edu- 
catiorij  example,  and  habit,  that,  where  the  op- 
pofite  extremes  come  at  once  under  our  ap- 
prehenfion,  there  is  no  fcepticifm  fo  fcrupulous, 
and  fcarce  any  affurapce  fo  determined,  as  ab- 
folutely  to  deny  all  diftinction  between  them. 
Let  a  man's  infenfibility  be  ey^r  fq  great,  he 
jnuft  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of  Right 
and  Wrong;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  fo 
obftinate,  he  muft  pbferve,  that  others  are  fuf- 
ceptiblc  pf  like  imprcflions.  The  only  wjiy, 
therefore,  of  converting  an  antagonift  of  this 
kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himfelf.  For,  finding 
that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controverfy  with  him, 
it  is  probable  he  ^ill^  at  laft,  of  himfelf,  froni 
iTicre  wcarinefs,  cbjue  over  to  the  fide  of  common 
fenfe  and  ^eafon. 

There  has  been  a  controverfy  ftarted  of  late, 
much  better  worth  examination,  concejcning  the 
general  foundation  of  Morals;  whether  they  be 
derived  from  Reafon,  or  from  Sentiment;  whe- 
ther we  attain  the  knowledge  of  them  by  a  ehain 
of  argument  and  induction,  or  by  an  immedi- 
ate, feeling  and  finer  internal  feqfej  whether,  like 
all  found  judgment  of  truth  and  falfehood,  they 
ihould  be  the  fame  to  every  rational  intelligent 
being;  or  whether,  ljk«  the  perception  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  they  be  founded  entirely  on  the 
particular  fabric  and  cpniljtution  of  the  human 
fpccies, 

Thp  ancient  philofqpher^,  though  they  often 
affirm,  th^t  virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to 
reafpn,  yet,  in  general,  feem  to  cohfider  morals 
as  deriving  their  exiftenge  from  taftc  and  fen- 
timent.  On  the  other  hand,  our  modern  .en- 
quirers, though  they  *alfo  talk  much  of  the 
J)eauty  of  virtue,  and  deformity  of^  vice,  yet  have 
fprpiT^oply  cqdcayburcd  {p  agcoynt  fpr  thefe  difp 
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tinctions  by  metjiphylical  reafomngs,  ilnd  by  de- 
ductions from  the  mofb  abftract  principles  of  th  e 
underftanding.  Such  confufion  reigned  in  thefe 
fubjects,  that  an  oppofkion  of  the  greatefl:  con- 
fequence  could  prevail  between  one  fyftcni  and 
another^  and  eyen  in  the  parts  of  almoft  e^ch 
individual  fyftem;  and  yet  no  body,  tilKyery 
lately,  was  ever  fenfible  of  i^.  The  elegant^Lerd 
Shaftefbury,  who  firft  gave  oecafion  to  remark 
this  diftinction,  and  who,  in  general,  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  ancients,  is  not,  himfclf, 
entirely  free  from  the  fame  confufion. 

,It  muft  be  acknowledged,    that   both  (ides  of 
the   queftioo    arc  fufceptiblc    of   fpecious    argu- 
Clients.     Moral  diitindions,    it  may  be    faid,  are 
difcerniblc    by    pure    reafon:    Elfe,    whence    the 
many  difputes    that    reign    in   common   life,    as 
well  as  in  philofophy,    with  regard  to  tllis  fub- 
jeft :    The  long  chain  of  proofs  often  produced 
on  both  fides  5    the  examples   cited,  the  authori- 
ties appealed   to,    the  analogies    employed,    the 
fallacies  deteded,  the   inferences  drawn,  and  the 
feveral  conclufions  adjufted  to  their  proper  prin- 
ciples. ^   Truth   i&  difputable  j    not  taftc :    What 
exifts  in  the   nature  01  things-  is   the  ftandard  of 
our  judgment;  what  each  man  feels  within  him- 
felf  is  the   ftandard   of  fentiment.      Propofition* 
in   geometry  may  be  proved,    fyftems  in  phyfics 
jpay  be  controverted  j  but  the  harmony  of  verfc, 
the  tendernefs  of  paffiorf,   the  brilliai^cy  of  wit, 
muft  ^ive  immediate  pleafgre.^    No  man  reafons 
concerning  another's  beauty ;  but  frequently  conr 
cerning  the  juftice    or  injuftice   of  his.  aftions/ 
In    every   criminal  trial    the  firft   objefl:   of    the 
prifoner  is  to  difprove  the  fafts  alleged,  and  de- 
ny the  adlions  imputed   to  him  :  The  fecond  to 
prove,^  that,  even  if  thefe  aftions  were  real,  they 
might   be  juttified,  as  innocent  and  lawful.     It  is 
ponfeiTedly  by  deductions  of  the  underft-inding. 
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that  the  firft  point  is  afccrtained :  How  can  wc 
fuppofe  that  a  different  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
employed  in  fixing  the  other?     / 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  would  refolve 
all  nnoral  determinations  into /entimenti  mzy  en^ 
deavour  to  ihow»  that  it  is  impof&ble  for  reafon 
ever  to  draw  conclufions  of  this  nature.  To 
virtue,  fay  they,  it  belongs  to  be  amiable,  and 
vice  odious.  This  forms  their  very'  nature  or  ef- 
fence.  But  can  reafon  or  argunaentation  diftri- 
bute  thefe  different  epithets  to  any  fubjects,  and 
pronounce  before-hand,  that  t|iisMpuft  produce 
]ove>  and  that  hatred  ?  Or  what  other  realfon  can 
we  ever  affign  for  thefe  affections,  but  the  origi- 
nal fabric  and  formation  of  the  human  mind', 
which  is  naturally  adapted  to  receive  them  ? 

The  end  of  all  moral  fpeculations  is  to  teach 
us  our  duty ;  and,  by  proper  reprefentations  of 
the^  deformity  of  vice  and  beauty  of  virtue,  be- 
get correfpondent  habits,  and  engage  us  to  avoid 
the  one,  and  embrace  the  other.  But  is  this  ever 
to  be  expected  from  inferences  and  conclufions 
of  the  uoderilanding,  which  of  themielves  have  no 
hold  of  the  affectio^is,  or  fet  in  motion  the  active 
powers  of  men  ?  They  difcover  truths :  But  where 
the  truths  which  they  difcover  are  indifferent,  and 
beget  no  defire  jor  avcrfion,  they  can  have  no 
ij&fluence  on  conduct;  and  behaviour.  What  is  ho- 
nourable, what  is  fair>^  what  is  becoming,  what  is 
noble,  what  is  generous,  takes  poffefllon  of  the  heart, 
^nd  ani^outes  us  to  .embrace  and  maintain  it.  What 
IS  intelligible,  what  is  evident,  what  is  probable, 
what  is  true,  procures  only  the  cool  affent  of  the 
underftanding ;  and  gratifying  a  fpeculative  curioii- 
ty,  .puts  an  end  to  our  researches. 

Extinguilh  all  the  warm  feelings  and  prepofleffions 
in  favour  of  virtue,  and  all  difguft  or  averfion  to  vice: 
Render  men  totally  indifferent  towards  thefe  diftinc- 
tions;  and  morality  is  no  longer  a  practical  fludy, 
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nor  has  any  tendency  to  regulate  our  lives  and  ac- 
tions. 

Thefe  arguments  on  each  fide  (and  many  more 
inight  Ibe  produced)  are  fo  plaulible^  that  I  am 
fipt  to  fufpeftj  they  iiiay>  the  one  as  well  as 
the  otherj  be  folid  and  facisfadory,  and  that  rea^ 
fin  and  Jentiment  concur  in  almoil  all  moral  deter- 
minations and  conclufions.  The  final  fentence^  it 
^  prc^ablCy  which  pronounces  characters  and  ac- 
tions amiable  or  odiouSj  praife-worrhy  or  blame- 
able  i  that  which  ilamps  on  them  the  marlc  of 
/  honour  or  infamy^  approbation  or  ccnfure;  that 
which  renders  morality  an  aftive  principle,  and 
tconftitutes  virtue  our  happinefs^  and  vice  our 
mifery:  It  is  probable,  I  fay,  that  this  final  fen-. 
fence  depends  on  fomp  internal  fenfe  or  feeling, 
VFhich  nature  has  mad^  univerfal  in  the  whole  ipei- 
ciesi*  For  what  elie  can  have  an  influence  of  this 
nature  ?  But  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  fuch  a 
fentiment,  and  give  a  proper  difccrnrnent  of  its  ob- 
jeft,  it  ijs  often  neceflary,  we  find,  that  much 
realbning  fliould  precede,  that  nice  dift:in6bions 
be  made,  juft  conclui|ons  drawn,  diftant  compa-r 
liibns  fonped,  complicated  relations  examined^ 
^md  general  fa6b  fixed  and  afcertained.  Some 
^)ecies  of  beauty,  efpecially  the  natural  kinds,  on 
iJieir  firft  appearance,  command  our  afiedion  and 
approbation ;  and  where  they  fail  of  this  efieft,  it 
is  impoffible  for  any  reafbping  to  redrefs  their 
influence,  or  adap!t  them  better  to  our  ufte  and 
ientiment.  But  in  many  orders  of  beauty,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  reguifite  to  em- 
ploy much  reafoning,  in  order  to  reel  the  pro-* 
»er  fentiment  J  and  a  falfe  rclilh  may  frequently 
le  corrected  by  argument  and  reflection.  There 
are  juft- grounds  to  conclude,  that  moral  beauty 
partidces  much  of  this  latter  fpecies,  and  demands 
)(he  aflifti^ce'  of  our  inteUectus^  faculties,  in  or- 
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der  to  give  it  a  fuitable  influence  ,on  the  human 
mind. 

But  though  this  queftion,  concerning  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  morals^  be  curious  and  impor- 
tant, it  i^  needlefs  for  us,  a.t  prefent,  to  employ 
f^,ther  care  in  our  refearches  conqe^ning  it.  =  For 
if  we  lean  be  fo  happy,  in  the  courfe  of  this  en- 
jquiry,  as  to  difcover  the  tn^e  origin  <<)f  raorals,  it 
will  then  eafily  appear  how  far  either  fentinoent  or 
reafon  enters  into  aU  determinations  of  this  na^ 
ture*.  In  order  to  attain  jhis  purpofe,  we  ihall 
jcndeavour  to  follow  a  very  iimple  method :  Wc 
ihafl  analyze  that  complication  of  mental  qualities, 
which  form  what,  in  xommon  life,  we  call  Perfor 
4ial  Merit :  We  ihall  confider  every  attribute  of  the 
mind,  which  renders  a  man  an  object  either  of  efr 
teem  and  affection,  or  of  hatred  and  contempt  ^ 
every  habit  or  fentiment  or  faculty,  which,  if  af- 
cribed  to  any  pcrfon,  implies  eijther  praj^fe  or.blame^ 
and  may  enter  into  ?ijy  panegyric  or  fatire  of  his 
character  and  manners'.  The  quick  fenfibility, 
which,  on  this  head,  is  fo  univedal  among  man- 
kind, giyes  a  philofopher  fufficicnt  affurance,  that 
he  can  neyer  be  confiderably  miftaken  in  framing 
the  catalogue,  or  incur  any  danger  of  mifpl.acing 
the  objects  of  his  contemplation  :  He  heeds  only 
enter  into  his  own  breaft  •  for  a  moment,  and 
confider  whether  or  not  he  fhould  de^e  to  have 
this  or  that  quality  afcribcd  to  him,  and  whether 
fuch  or  fuch  an  imputation  would  proceed  (rom  a 
friehd  or  an  enenjy.  The  very  nature  of  language 
guides  us  almofi:  infallibly  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  this  nature  i  and  as  every  tongue  pofiefles  one  fet 
of  words  which  are  taken  in  a  good  fenfe,  and  .ano- 
ther in  the  oppofite,  the  leafi:  acquaintance  with  the 
^dion?i  fufHccs,  without  a^^y  reafoning,  to  directum 
j,n  colIeG|ing  and  arranging  the  eitimable  or  bl^noe- 
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able  qualities  of  men#  The  only  object  of  feafon- 
ing  is  to  difcover  the  circumftances  on  both  fides, 
which  are  connnrion '  to  thele  qualities ;  to  obfervc  ' 
that  particular  in  which  the  eflimable  qualities  a- 
gtte  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the 
'  other  $  and  thence  to  reach  the  foundation  of  ethics^ 
and  find  thofe  univcrfal  principles,  from  which  all 
cenfure  or  approbation  is  ultimately  derived.  A» 
this  is  a  queftion  of  fact,  not  of  abftract  fcience, 
we  can  only  expect  fuccefs,  by  following  the  expe- 
rimental method,  and  deducing  general  maxims 
from  a  comparifon  of  particular  inftances.  The 
other  fcicntifical  method,  where  a  general  abftract 
principle  is  firfl:  cftabtilhed,  and  is  afterwards 
branched  out  into  a  variety  of  inferences  and  con- 
clufions,  may  be  more  perfect  in  itfdlf,  but  fuitslefi^ 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  is  acorn-- 
mon  fource  of  illufion  and  niiftake  in  this  as  welt 
as  in  other  fubjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  tbeie 
paffion  for  hypothefcs  and  fyftems  in  natural  philo-- 
fophy,  and  will  hearken  to  no  argument^  but  thofe 
which  are  derived  from  experience.  It  is  full  time 
they  fliould  attempt  a  like  reformation  in  all  moral 
difquifitionsi  and  reject  every  fyftem  of  ethics, 
however  fubtile  or  ingenious,  which  is  not  founded 
on  fact  and  obfervation. 

We  Ihall  begin  our  enquiry  on  this  head  by  the 
confideration  of  the  focial  virtues,  benevolence  and 
jufticc.     The   explication  of  them  will   probably  . . 
give  us  an  opening  by  which  the  others  may  be  ac- 
counted for. 
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Of  Benevolence. 


PART      I. 


I 


T  may  be  eftecmcd,  jjerhaps,  a  fuperfltiom  taflc 
to  prove,  that  the  benevolent  or  foft^ir  affedionsi 
are  ESTIMABLE ;  and  wherever  they  appe^,  en* 
gage  the  approbation,  and  good-will  ofmankind* 
The  epithets  /ociaMe,  good-naturedy  bumancy  merd-- 
futy  gratefuly  friendly y  generouSy  heneficenty  <st  their 
equivalents,  are  known  in  all  languages,  and  um^ 
verfally  exprefs  the  higheft  merit,  which  bumam 
nOiure  is  capable  of  attaining.  Where  thefe  ami- 
able qualities  are  attended  With  birth  and  power 
and  eminent  abilities,  and  difplay  themfelves  in  the 
good  government  or  ufeful  inftru^ion  of  mankind, 
they  fefem  even  to  raife  the  poflfeffors  of  them  above 
the  rank  of  human  nature ,  and  make  them  approach 
in  fome  meafure  to  the  divine.  Exalted  capacity, 
undaunted  courage,  profperous  fuccefs  i  thelc  may 
only  expofe  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and 
ill-will  of  the  public :  But  as  foon  as  the  praifes 
are  added  of  humane  and  beneficent;  when  inftan- 
ces  are  difplayed  of  lenity,  tendcrnefs,  or  friend- 
Ihip  5  envy  itfclf  is  filent,  or  joins  the  general  voice 
of  approbation  and  applaufe. 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  ftatefman 
and  general,  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  ftirround- 
ing  friend^;  deeming  him  now  infenfiblc,  begaji 
to  indulge  their  forrow  for  their  expiring  patron, 
by  enumerating  his  great  qualities  and  fucceffes, 
his  cpnqueft*   and  viftorics,    the  unufual   length 

'     ■         of  ^ 
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of  his  adiTiiniftratidni  and  his  nine  trophies  ereft-* 
ed  over  the  enertiies  of  the  republic  Tou  for;- 
gety  cries  the  dying,  hero,  whd  had"  heard  all,  you 
forget  the  moft  eminent  of  my  praifesy  while  you  dwelt 
fo  much  on  thofe  vulgar  advantages y  in  which  fortune 
had  a  principal  fhate.  Tou  have  not  obfervedi  thai 
no  citizen  has  ever  yet  worn  mourning  on  my  ac-^ 
count*. 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity, 
the  foci^l  virtues  beconrie,  if  poffible^  ftill  more 
cffentially  requifite ;  there  being  nothing  emineat 
in  that  cafe,  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  them, 
or  prcferve  the  perfon  from  our  fevereft  hatred,  as 
well  as  contempt.  A  high  ambition,  an  elevated 
f;oUrage,  is  apt,  fays  Cicero,  in  lefs  perfed; 
characters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent  ferocity. 
The  more  focial  and  fofter  virtues  are  there  chief- 
ly to  be  regarded^  Th«fe  are  always  good  and 
amiable  t- 

The  principal  advantage,  which  Juvenal  difco- 
▼ers  in  the  extenfive  capacity  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  is,  that  it  renders  our  benevolence  alfo  more 
extenfive,  and  gives  us  larger  opportunities  of 
spreading  our  kindly  influence  than  what  are  in- 
dulged to  the  inferior  creation  J.  It  mufl,  in^ 
deed,  be  confeffed,  that  by  doing  good  only,  can 
a  man  truly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  emi- 
nent. His  exalted  flation,  of  itfelf,  but  the  more 
cxpofes  him.  to  danger  and  tempeft.  His  fole 
prerogative  is  to  aflfdrd  flielter  to  inferiors,  who 
repofe  themfelves  trnder  his  cover  and  proteftion. 

But  I  (oTgetj  that  it  is  not  my  prefent  bufVncfs  to 
recommend  generofit/  and  benevolence,  or  to 
paint,  in  their  true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms 
of  the  focial  virtues,  Thefe,  indeed,  fufEciently 
engage  every  heart,  on  the  firft  apprehenfion  of 

them  i 


r 


•  Plut.  in  Pericle.  f  Ck.  dc  Gfficiis,  lit>.  \. 

X  8at.  XV.  139.  k  feq. 
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themi  and  it  is  difficult  to  abilain  from  fome 
fally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  dif- 
courfe  or  reafoning.  But  our  objeft  here  being 
more  the  fpeculative,  than  the  praftical  part  of  mo- 
rals, it  will  fuflice  to  remark,  (what  will  readily, 
I  believe,  be  allowed)  that  no  qualities  are  more 
intitled  to  the  general  good-will  and  approbation 
of  mankinll  than  beneficence  and  humanity,  friend- 
fliip  and  gratitude,  natural  affedlion  and  public 
fpirit,  or  whatever  proceeds  from  a  tender  fym- 
pathy  with  others,  and  a  generous  concern  for 
our  kind  and  fpecies.  Thefe,  wherever  they  ap- 
pear. Teem  to  transfufe  themfelves,  in  a  manner, 
into  each  beholder,  and  to  call  forth,  in  their  own 
behalf,  the  fame  favourable  and  afFeSionate  fenti- 
ments,  which  they  exert  on  all  around, 

PA     R    T       11. 

We  may  obferve,  that,  in  difplaying  the  praifes 
of  any  humane,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  cir- 
cumftance  which  never  fails  to  be  amply  infiftcd 
on,  namely,  the  happinefs  and  fatisfaftion,  deriv- 
ed to  fociety  from  his  intercourfe  and  good  offices. 
To  his  parents,  we  are  apt  to  fay,  he  endears  him- 
fclf  by  his  pious  attachment  and  duteous  care,  ftill 
more  than  by  the  connexions  of  nature.  His  chil- 
dren never  feel  his  authority,  but  when  employed 
for  their  advantage.  With  him,  the  ties  of  love 
are  confolidated  by  beneficence  and  friendlhip. 
The  ties  of  friendftiip  approach,  in  a  fond  obferv- 
ance  of  each  obliging  office,  to  thofe  of  love  and 
inclination.  Hisdomeftics  and  dependants  have  in 
him  ft  fure  refource ;  and  no  longer  dread  the  pow- 
er of  fortune,  but  fo  far  as  flie  exercifes  it  over  him. 
From  him  the  hungry  receive  food,  the  naked  cloath- 
ing,  the  ignorant  and  flothful  (kill  and  induftry. 
Like  the  fun,  an  inferior  minifter  of  providence. 

Vol.  II.  Q^  he 
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he  checr$,  invigorates,  and  fuftains  the  furrounding 

world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  thefphereof  his  aftivi- 
ty  is  narrower ;  put  his  influence  is  all  benign  and 
gentle.  If  exalted  into  a  higher  ftation,  mankind 
and  pofterity  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 
'  As  thefc  topics  of  praife  never  fail  to  be  employ- 
ed, arid  with  fuccefs,  where  we  would  infpire  eftecm 
for  any  one:  may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that 
the  Utility,  refultingfrom  the  focial  virtues,  formsi 
atleaft,  a  ^^r/ of  their  merit,  and  is  one  fource  of 
that  approbation  and  regard  fo  univerfally  paid  to 
them? 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant 
as  Ireful  and  beneficial,  we  give  it  an  applaufe  and 
recommendation  fuited  lo  its  nature.  As,  on  the 
other  hand,  refleftion  on  the  baneful  influence  of 
any  of  thefe  inferior  beings  always  infpires  us  with 
the  fentiment  of  averfion.  The  eye  is  pleafed 
with  theprofpeft  of  corn-fields  and  loaded  vine- 
yards; horfes  grazing,  and  flocks  pafturing :  Birt 
flies  the  view  of  briars  and  brambles,  aflx)rding  fliel- 
ter  to  wolves  and  ferpcnts. 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  vefl:ment,  a 
houfe  well  contrived  for  ufe  and  conveniency,  is  fo 
far  beautiful,  and  is  contemplated  with  pkafure  and 
approbatioit.  An  experienced  eye  is  here  fenfible 
to  many  excellencies,  which  efcape  perfpns  igno- 
tint  and  uninftru6led.  . 

Can  any  thing  ftronger  be  faid  in  praife  of  i 
profeflion,  fuch  as  merchandize  or  manufadure, 
than  to  obferve  the  advantages  which  it  procures  to 
fociety  ?  And  is  not  a  m6nk  and  inquifitor  enraged 
when  we  treat  his  order  as  ufelefs  or  pernicious  to 
mankind  ?  - 

The  biftorian  exults  in  difplaying  the  benefit 
arifing  from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance 
alleviates  or  denies  the  bad  confequences  afcribcd 
to  his  manner  of  eompofitiom 

In 
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In  general,  what  praife  is  implied  in  the  fimple 
epithet  ujeful !  What  reproach  in  the  contrary ! 

Your  Gods,  fays  Cicero  *,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Epicureans,  cannot  juftly  claini  any  worfhip  or  aAo- 
ration^  with  whatever  innaginary  perfeftions  yoii 
m^y  fuppofe  them  endowed.  They  are  totally  ufe- 
lefs  and  unaftivc.  Even  the  Egyptians,  whom  yoq 
fo  much  ridicule,  never  confecrated  any  animal 
but  on  account  of  its  utility. 

The  fceptics  afleft  f,  though  abfurdly,  that  the 
origin  of  all  religious  worfhip  was  derived  from  the 
utility  of  inanimate  objedts,  as  the  fun  and  moon, 
to  the  fupport  and  well-being  of  mankind.  This 
is  alio  the  common  reafon  afligned  by  hiftorians, 
for  the  deification  of  eminent  heroes  and  legifla-  . 
tors  J. 

To  plant  a  tree^  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  chil- 
dren ;  meritorious  afts,  according  to  the  religion 
of  Zoroafter. 

In  all  determinations  of  niorality,  this  cifcum- 
ftance  of  public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view; 
and  wherever  difputcs  arife,  cither  in  philofophy  ot 
common  life,  concerning  the  bounds  of  duty,  the 
queftion  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  decifded  with 
greater  certainty,  than  by  afcertaining,  on  any 
fide,  the  true  interefls  of  mankind.  If  any  falfe 
opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has  been 
found  to  prevail  j  as  foon  as  farther  experience  and 
founder  reafoning  have  given  us  jufler  notions  of 
hunrian  affairs ;  we  retract  our  firft  fentiment,  and 
adjuft  anew  the  boundaries  of  moral  goo4  and 
.  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  the  common  beggar  is  naturally 
praifed  ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  carry  relief  to  the  dif- 
trelTed  and  indigent :  But  when  we  obferve  the  en- 

0^2  couragement 

♦-  Dc  Nat.  Deot.  Jib.  i. 
f  Sext.  £mp.  adverius  Math.  lib.  via. 
^  X  Diod.  Sic.  paffim. 
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CQuragcment  thence  arifing  to  idlenefs  and  debauch- 
eiy,  we  regard,  that  fpecies  of  charity  rather  as  a 
weaknefs  than  a  virtue. 

MyramicUe,  or  the  affaflination  of  ufufpers  ^nd 
oppreffive  princes,  was  highly  extolled  In  ancient 
times ;.  becaufe  it  both  freed  mankind  from  many 
of  thefe  monfters,  and  fcemed  to  keep  the  others 
in  awe,  whdm  the  fword  or  poignard  could  not 
reach.  But  hiftory  and  experience  having  fince 
convinced  us,  that  this  praftice  encreafes  the  jca-^ 
loufy  ajid  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Tinioleon  and  a 
Brutus,  though  treated  with  indulgence  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  of  their  times,^  are  now  confider- 
ed  as  very  improper  models  for  imitation^ 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  be- 
neficence: But  when  it  occurs,  that 'the  homely 
bread  of  the  honeft  and  induftrious  is  often  there- 
by converted  into  delicious  cates  for  the  idle  and. 
the  prodigal,  we  foon  retraft  our  heedlefs  praifes. 
The  regrets  of  a  prince,  for  having"  loft  a  day, 
were  noble  and  generous :  But  had  he  intended 
to^  have  fgent  it  in  afts  of  generofity  to  his  greedy 
courtiers,  it  was  better  loft  than  rnifemployed  after 
that  manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleafures  and. 
conveniencies  of  life,  had  Iqng  been  fuppofed  the 
fqurce  of  every  corruption  in  government,  and  the 
immediate   caufe  of  fadion,    fedition,  civil  wars, 
and  the  total  lofs  of  liberty.      It  was,  therefore, 
uplverfally  regarded  as  a  vice,  and  was  an  objedt 
of  declamation  to  all  fatyrifts,  and  fevere  liioralifts. 
Thofe,  who  prove,  or  attempt  to  prove,  that  fuch  . 
refinements  rather  tend  to  the  encreafe  of  induftry, 
civility,  and  arts,  regulate  anew  our  moral  as  well  - 
zs  political  StntimcntSy  and   reprefent,  as   laudable 
or  innocent,  what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as 
pernicious  and  blameable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  feerhs  undeniable,  fbaf 
nothing  can  beftow  more  merit  on  any  human  crea- 
ture 
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ture  than  the  fentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  emi- 
nent degree;  and  that  2,  party  at  leaft,  of  its  me- 
rit arifes  from  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interefts 
of  our  fpecies,  and  beftow  happinefs  on  human  fo- 
ciety.  We  carry  our  view  into  the  falutary  confe- 
.  quences  of  fuch  a  charadter  and  difpoGtion  j  and 
whatever  has  fo  benign  an  influence,  and  forwards 
fo  defirable  an  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency 
and  pleafure.  The  focial  virtues  are  never  regarded 
without  their  beneficial  tendencies,  nor  viewed  as 
barren  and  unfruitful.  The  happinefs  of  mankind, 
the  order  of  fociety,  the  harmony  of  families,  the 
mutual  fupport  of  friends,  are  always  confidered 
as  the  refuit  of  their  gentle  dominion  over  the  breafts 
of  men. 

How  confiderable  a  part  of  their  merit  wc.ought 
to  afcribe  ,to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from 
future  difquifitions  *  j  as  welt  as  the  reafon,  why 
this  tircumftance  has  fuch  a  command  over  our  cf- 
jteem  and  approbation  f- 

*  Seft  3d  and  4th,.  t  S«ft.  5  th. 
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PARTI. 

A  HAT  Juftice  is  ufeful  to  focietyi  and  con* 
fequently  that  part  of  its  merit,  at  Icaft,  muft  arifc 
from  that  coniidcration,  it  would  be  a  fuperfluous 
undertaking  to  prove.  That  public  utility  is  the 
fole  origin  of  juftice,  and  that  refleftions  on  the 
beneficial  confequences  of  this  virtue  are  the  fole 
foundation  of  its  naerit;  this  propofition,  being 
more  curious  and  important,  will  better  deferve 
our  examination  and  enquiry.. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  nature  has  beftowed  on  the 
human  race  fuch  profufe  abundanc^e  of  all  external 
conveniencies,  that,  without  any  uncertainty  in 
the  event,  without  any  care  or  induftry  on  our 
part,  every  individual  finds  himfelf  fully  provided 
with  whatever  his  moft  voracious  appetites  can 
want,  or  luxurious  imagination  wifh  or  defire. 
His  natural  beauty,  we  (hall  fuppofe,  furpaffes  all 
acquired  ornaments :  The  perpetual  clemency  of 
the  feafons  renders  ufelefs  all  cloaths  or  coyerihg: 
The  raw  herbage  affords  him  the  moft  delicious 
fare  j  the  clear  fountain,  the  richeft  beverage.  No 
laborious  occupation  required:  No  tillage:  No 
navigation.  Mufic,  poetry,  and  contemplation 
form  his  fole  bufinefs:  Converfation,  juirth,  and 
friendihip  his  fole  amufement. 
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It  fecms  evident,  that,  in  fuch  a  happy  ftate, 
eve'ry  other  fecial  virtue  would  flourifh,  and  re- 
ceive tenfold  encreafe ;  but  the  cautious,  jealous 
virtue  of  juftice  would  never  once  have  been 
dreamed  of.  For  what  purpofe  make  a  partition 
of  goods,  where  every  one  has  already  more  than 
enough  ?  Why  give  rife .  to  property,  where  there 
cannot  poflibly  be  any  injury  ?  Why  call  this  ob- 
jeft  m»^,  when,  upon  the  feizing  of  it  by  another, 
1  need  but  ftretch  out  my  hand  to  poflefs  myfelf  of 
what  is  equally  valuable  ?  Juftice^  in  that  cafe,  be- 
ing totally  Ufelefs,  would  be  an  idle  ceremonial, 
and  could  never  poflibly  have  place  in  the  cata- 
logue" of  virtues. 

We  fee,  even  in  the  prcfent  neceflitous  conditi- 
on of  mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bc- 
ftowed  by  nature  in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we 
leave  it  always  in  common  among  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  and  make  no  fubdivifions  of  right  and 
property.  Water  and  air,  though  the  moft  necefla- 
jry  of  all  objefts,  are  not  challenged  as  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals ;  nor  can  any  man  commit  in- 
juftice  by  the  moft  lavifli  ufe  arid  enjoyment  of. 
thefe  bleilings.  In  fertile  extenfive  countries,  with 
few  inhabitants,  land  is  regarded  on  the  fame 
footing.  And  no  topic  is  fo  much  infifted  on  by 
thofe,  who  defend  the  liberty-  of  the  feas,  as  the 
linexhaufted  ufe  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the 
advantages,  procured  by  navigation,  as  incxhauft- 
ible,  thefe  reafoners  had  never  had  any  adverfaries 
to  refute ;  nor  had  any  claims  ever  been  advanced 
of  a  feparate,  'cxclufive  dominion  over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen,  in  fome  countries,  at  fome  pe- 
riods, that  there  be  eftablilhed  a  property  in  water, 
none  in  land*;  if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  can  be  ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  aad 
the  former  be  fbund^  with  difficulty,  and  in  very 
ifmall  quantities. 

Again; 

*  Geneils.  chap.  xiii.  and  xxi. 
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Again ;  fuppofc,  that,  though  the  ncceifities  of 
human  race  continue  the  fame   as  at  prefcht,  yet 
the  mind  is  fo  enlnrged,  and  to  replete  with  friend- 
fhip  and  generofity,  that  every  man  has  the  utmoll 
tendernefs,  for  every  man,  and  feels  no  more  con- 
cern for  his  own  intereft  than  for  that  of  his  fellows : 
It  feems  evident,   that  the  Ufc  of  juftice  would, 
in  this  cafe,  be  fufpendecl  by  fuch  an  extenfive  be- 
nevolence, nor  would  the  divifions  and  barriers  of 
))roperty  and  obligation  have  ever  been  thought  of. 
Why  fliould  I  bind  another,  by  a  deed  or  promi^, 
to  do  me  any  good  office,  when  I  know  that  bo 
is  already  prompted,  by  the  ftrongeft  inclinatioDji 
to  feek  my  happinefs,  and  would,  ofhimfelf,  per- 
form the  defired  fervice ;  except  the  hurt,  he  there? 
by  receives,  be   greater  than  the  benefit  accruing 
to  .me  ?  in  which  cafe,  he  knows,  that,  from  my 
innate  humanity  and  friendlhip,  I  Ihould  be  the 
firft  to  oppofe  myfelf  to  his  imprudent  generofity^ 
Why   raife  land-marks   between   my  neighbour'^ 
field  and  mine,  when  my  heart  has  made  no  divi- 
fion  between   our  interefts ;  but  (hares  all  his  joys 
and  forrows  with  the  fame  force  and  vivacity  as  if 
originally  my  own  ?   Every  man,    upon  this  fup- 
pofition,  being  a  fecond   felf  to  another,    would 
truft  all  his  interefts  to  the  difcretion  of  every  man ; 
without  jealoufy,  without  partition,  without  diA 
tinftion.     And  the  whole  human  race  would  form 
only  one  family ;   where  all  would  lie  in  common, 
and  be  ufed  freely,  without  regard  to  property  j 
but  cautioufly  too,  with  as  entire  regard  to  the  ne^ 
ceffi ties  of  each  individual,  as  if  our  own  interefts 
were  moft  intimately  concerned. 

In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  human  heart, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  compleat 
inftances  of  fuch  enlarged  affeftions  j  but  ftill  we 
may  obferve,  that  the  cafe  of  families  approaches 
towards  it  j  and  the  ftronger  the  mutual  benevo- 
lence ' 
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Icnce  is  among  the  individuals,  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches ;  till  all  diftinftion  of  property  be,  in  a 
great  meafure,  loft  and  confounded  among  them. 
Between  married  perfon^,  the  cement  of  friend- 
ftiip  is  by  the  law  fuppofed  fo  ftrong  as  to  abolifti 
all  divifion  of  poffeflions  j  and  has  often,  in  rea- 
lity, the  force  afcribed,  to  it.  And  it  is  obfprv- 
able,  that,  during  "the  ardour  of  new  enthufiafms, 
when  every '  principle  is  inflamed  into  extrava- 
gance^  the  community  of  goods  has  frequently 
beeii  attempted;  and  nothing  but  experience  of 
it$  incoiiveniencies,  from  the  returning  or  difguifed 
felfifhnefs  of  men,  could  make  the  imprudent  fa- 
natics adopt  an^w  the  idea,  of  juftice  and  of  fe- 
parate  property.  So  true  is  it,  that  this  virtue 
derives .  its  exiftence  entirely  from  its  neceffary 
u/e  to  the  intercourfe  and  focial  ftate  of  man- 
Kind, 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverfe 
the  foregoing  fuppofitions  j  and  carrying  every 
thing  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  confider  what 
would  be  the  efFcft  of  thefe  new  lituations.  Sup- 
pofe  a  fociety  to  fall  into  fuch  want  of  all  com^ 
mort  neceflarieis, ,  that  the  utmoft  frugality  and  in-^ 
duftry  cannot  preferve  the  greater  number  from 
perilhing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme  mifery: 
It  will  readily*  I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the 
ftrift  law$  of  juftice  are  fufpended,  in  fuch  ^ 
preffing  emergence,  and  give  place  to  the  ftrong- 
cr  motives  of  neceflity  and  felf-prefervation^  1$ 
it  any  crime,  after  a  fhipwreck,  to  feize  ^jrhatever 
means  or  inftrument  of  fafety  one  can  lay  hol4 
of,  without  regard  to  former  limitation^  of  proper:r 
ty  ?  Or  if  a  city  befieged  were  periftiing  with 
hunger;  can  we  imagine,  that  men  will  fee  any 
means  of  prqfervation  before  them,  and  lofe  their 
lives,  from  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  what,  in  o- 
ther '  fituations,  would  be  the  rules  of  equity  and 
juftice?  The  Ufe  and  Tendency  of  that   virtue 

is 
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.  is  to  procure  happinefs  and  fecurity,  by  prcferv- 
ing  order  in  fociety:  But  where  the  focicty  is 
ready  to  perifli  fronn  extreme  necefiity,  no  greater 
evil  can  be  dreaded  from  violence  and  injufticej 
arid  every  man  may  now  provide  for  himfelf  by 
all  thq  means,  which  prudence  can  diftate,  or  hu-^ 
manity  permit.  The  public,  even  in  lefs  ur- 
gent neceffities,  opens  granaries,  without  the  'con* 
fent  of  proprietors;  as  juftly  fuppofing,  that  the 
authority  of  magiftracy  may,  confiftent  with  c- 
quity,  extend  fo  far:  But  were  any  number  of 
men  to  aflemble,  without  the  tye  of  laws  or  ci- 
vil jurifdiftion ;  would  an  equal  partition  of  bread 
in  a  famine,  though  effefted  by  power  and  even 
violence,  be  regarded  as  criminal  or  injurious  ?' 

Suppofe  likewife,  that  it  fhould  be  a  virtu^ 
ous  man's  fate  to  fall  into  the  fociety  of  ruffians, 
remote  from  the  proteftion  of  laws  and  govern-* 
mentj  what  conduft  muft  he  embrace  in  that 
melancholy  fituation?  he  fees  fuch  a  defperatc 
rapacioufnefs  prevail;  fuch  a  difregard  to  equi- 
ty, fuch  contempt  of  order,  fuch  ftupid  blind- 
nefs  tb  future  confequences,  as  muft  immediately 
have  the  moft  tragical  conclufion,  and  muft  ter- 
minate in  deftrudion  to  the  greater  number, 
and  in  a  tptal  diflblution  of  fociety  to  the  reft. 
He,  mean  while,  can  have  no  other  expedient 
than  to  arm  himfelf,  to  whomever  the  fword  he 
feizes,  or  the  buckler,  may  belong :  To  make 
provifion  of  all  means  of  defence  and  fecurity : 
And  his  particular  regard  to  juftice  being  no 
longer  of  Ufe  to  his  own  fafety  or  that  of  o- 
thers,  he  muft  confult  the  diftates  of  felf-pre- 
fervation  alone,  without  concern  for  thqfe  who 
no  longer  merit  his  care  and  attention. 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  fociety,  ren- 
ders himfelf,    by  his  crimes,    obnoxious   to  the 
public,  he  is  puniftied  by  the  laws  in  his  goods 
9nd  perfon ;  tnat  is,   the   ordinary   rules  of  juf- 
tice 
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ticc  arc,  with  regard  to  him,  fufpendcd  for  a 
moment,  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inflift'  on 
him,  for  the  heit^t  of  fociety,  what,  otherwife, 
he  could  not  fuflfer  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war;  what  is 
it  but  a  fufpenfion  of  juftice  among  the  warring 
parties,  who  perceive,  that  this  virtue  is  npw  no 
longer  of  any  uje  or  advantage  to  them  ?  The 
laWs  of  war,  which  then  fucceed  to  thofe  of 
equity  and  juftice,  are  rules  calculated  for  the 
advantage  and  utility  of  that  particular  ftate,  in 
which  men  are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civi- 
lized nation  engaged  with  barbarians,  who  ob- 
ferved  no  rules  even  of  war;  the  former  muft 
alfo  fufpend  their  obfervance  of  them,  where  they 
no  longer  ferve  to  any  purpofe ;  and  muft  ren- 
der ev^ry  adion  or  renrount  r  as  bloody  and  per-? 
mcious  as  ppffibie  to  the  firft  aggreffbrs.  . 

Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  juftice  depend 
entirely  on  the  particular  ftate  and  condition, 
in  which  men  are  placed,  and  o^^e  their  origin 
and  exiftence  to  that  Utility,  which  refults  to 
the  public  from  their  ftriftand  regular  obferv- 
ance. Reverfc,  in  any  confidcrable  circumftance^ 
the  condition  of  men :  Produce  extreme  abund- 
ance or  extreme  neceffity :  Implant  in  the  human 
breaft  perfe<5t  moderation  and  humanity,  or  per- 
fied  rapacioufnefs  and  malice:  By  rendering juf- 
rice  totally  ufelefs^  you  thereby  totally  deft  toy  its 
cffence,  and  fufpend  its  obligation  upon  man- 
kind. 

The  common  fituatioh  of  fociety  is  a  medium 
amidft  all  thefe  extremes.  We  are  naturally 
partial  .to  ourfelvcs,  and  to  our  fripnds$  but  are 
capable  of  learning  the  advantage  refulting  from 
a  more  equitable  conduft.  Few  enjoyments  are 
given  us  from  the  opeh  and  liberal  hand  of  na- 
ture;  but  by*  art^  labour/ and  induftry,  we  can 

extra<£fe 
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extradt  them  in  great  abundance.  Hence  the 
ideas  of  property  become  neceffary  in  all  civil 
focicty:  Hence  juftice  derives  its  ufefulncfs  tovthe 
public :  And  hence  alone  drifes  its  nmerit  and  mo- 
ral obligation. 

Thefe  contlufions  are  fo  natural  and  obvious^ 
that  they  have  not  efcaped  even  the  poets,  in- 
their  defcriptions  of  the  felicity,  attending  the 
golden  age  or  the  reign  of  Saturn.  The  feafons, 
in  that  firft  period  of  nature,  were  fo  temperate, 
if  we  credit  thefe  agreeable  fidtions,  that  there 
was  no  neceflity  for  men  to  provide  themfelves 
with  cloaths  and  houfes,  as  a  fecurity  againlt  the 
violence  of  heat  and  cold:  The  rivers  flowed 
with  wine  and  milk;  The  oaks  yielded  honey; 
and  nature  fporitaneoufly  produced  her  greateft 
delicacies.  In  or  were  thefe  the  chief  advantages* 
of  that   happy  age..    Tempefts    were  not  alone 

.  removed  from  nature;  but  thofc  more  furious 
tempefts  were  unknown  to  human  bteafts,  which 
now  caufe  fuch  uproar,  and  engender  fuch  con- 
fufion.  ^  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty,  felfiflinefs, 
were  never  heard  of:  Cordial  affedion,  compaf- 
fion,  fympathyx  were  the  only  movements  with 
which  the  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  Even  the 
punftilious  diftinftion  of  mine  and  thine  was  ba- 
nifhed  from  among  that,  happy  race  of  mortals, 
and  carried  withitthcvery  notion  of  property  and 
obligation,  juftice  and  injuftice. 

This  poetical    fiftion   of   the  golden   age  is,    in 
fpme   refpefts,    of  a   piece  with   the  fhilofopbical 

"  fiftipn  of  t\it  Jiate  of  nature  \  only  that  the  for- 
mer is  reprcfentcd  as  the  moft  charming  and 
moft  peaceable  condition,  which  can  poffibly  be 
imagined  J  whereas  the  latter  is  painted  out  as  a 
ft^te  of  mutual  war  and.  violence,  attended  with 
the  moft  extreme  neceflity.  On  the  firft  origin 
of  mankind,  we  are  told,  their  ignorance  and  fa- 
vagc  nature   were   fo  prevalent,    that  they  could 

give 
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give  no  mutual  truft,  but  muft  each  depend  upon 
himfelf,  and  his  own  force  or  cunning  for  protec- 
tion and  fecurity.  No  law  was  h^ard  of:  No 
rule  of  jufticc  known  :  No  diftinftion  of  property 
regarded :  Power  was  the  only  meafure  of  right ; 
and  a  perpetual  war  of  all  againft  all  v^as  the  refult 
of  men's  untamed  felfifhnefs  and  barbarity  *. 

Whether  fuch  a  condition  of  human  nature  could 
ever  exift,  or  if  it  did,  could  continue  fo  long  as 
to  merit  the  appellation  of  a  /^/^,,m3yjuftly  be 
doubted.  Men  are  neceflarily  born  in  a  family- 
fociety,  at  leaft  j  and  are  trained  up  by  their  pa- 
rents to  fome  rule^  of  condu(3:  and  behaviour. 
But  this  muft  be  admitted,  that,  if  fuch  a  ftate  of 
mutual  war  ^nd  violence  was  ever  real,  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  all  laws  of  juftice,  from  their  ahfolute 
inutility,  is  a  neceflary  and  infallible  confequence* 

The  rpore  we  vary  the  views  of  human  life,  and 
the  newer  and  more  unufual  the  lights  are^  in 
which  we  furvey  it,  the  more  fliall  we  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  origin  here  affigned  for  the  virtup 
of  juftice  is  real  and  fatisfaftory. 

Were  there  a  fpecies  of  creatures,  iritermingled 
with  men,  which,  though  rational,  were  pofleff- 
cd  ^f  fuch  inferior  ftrength,  both  of  body  anc^ 
mind,  that  they  were  incapable  of  all  refiftance, 
and  could  never,  upon  the  higheft  provocation, 
make  us  feel  the  effc^s  of  their  refcntment ;  the 
neceflary  confequencc,  I  think,  is,  that  we  fhbuld 
be  bound,  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  give 
gentle  ufage  to  thcfe  creatures,  but  'Ihould  not, 
properly  fpeaking,  lie  under  any  reftraint  of  juf- 
tice, with  regard  to  them,  nor  could  they  poflefs 
any  right  or  property,  exclufive  of  fuch  arbitra- 
ry lords.  Our  intercourfe  with  them  could  not 
be   called  fociety,    which   fuppofcs   a   degree    of 

equality; 
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equality ;  but  abfolute  command  an  the  one  fide, 
and  fervile  obedience  on  th€  other.  Whatever 
we  covet,  they  muft  inftantly  refign  :  Our .  per-^ 
million  is  the  only  tenure,  by  which  they 
hold  their,  pofleflions:  Our  compaflion  and  kind- 
nefs  the  only  check,  by  which  they  curb  our 
lawlefs  will :  And  as  no  inconvenience  ever 
refults  from  the  exercife  of  a  power-,  fo  firmly 
eftablifhed  in  nature,  the  reftraints  of  juftice  and 
property,  being  totally  u/ele/Sy  would  never  have  . 
place  in  fo  unequal  a  confederacy. 

This  is  plainly  the  fituation  of  men,  with  re- 
gard to  animals ;  and  how  far  thefe  may  be  faid 
to  poflcfs  reafon,  I  leave  it  to  others  tp  deter- 
mine. The  great  fuperiority  of  civilized  Euro- 
peans above  barbarous  Indians,  tempted  us  to 
imagine  ourfelves  on  the  fame  footing  with/ re- 
gard to  them,  and  made  us  throw  off  a41  re-  ' 
ftraints  of  juftice,  and  even  of  humanity.  In  bur 
treatment  of  them.  In  many  nations,  the  female 
lex  are  reduced  tp  like  flavery,  and  are  render- 
ed inc^abje  of  all  property,  in  oppofition  to 
their  lordly  mafters.  But  though  the  males,  when 
united,  have,  in  all  countries,  bodily  force  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  this  fevere  tyranny  j  yet  fuch 
are  the  infinuation,  addrefs,  and  charms  of  their 
fair  companions,  that  women  are  9ommonly  able 
to  break  the  confederacy,  and  Ihare  with  the  o- 
ther  fex  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  fo- 
ciety. 

Were  the  human  fpecies  fo  framed  by  nature  aS 
that  each  individual  poffeffed  within  himfelf  every 
faculty,  requifite  both  for  his  own  prefervation 
and  for  the  propagation  of  his'  kind :  Were  all  fo- 
ciety  and  intercourfe  cut  off  between  man  and 
man,  by  the  primary  intention  of  the  fupremc 
Creator :  It  feems  evident,  that  fo  folitary  a  be- 
ing would  be  as  much  incapable  of  juftice,  as  of 
focial  difcourfe  and  converfation.     Where  mutual 
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regards  and  forbearance  ferve '  to  no  manner  of 
purpofc,  ihey  would  never  direft  the  condut^l:  of  any 
rcafonable  man.  The  headlong  courfe  of  the  paf- 
jRons  would  be  checked  by  no  refleftion  on  fu- 
ture confequences.  And  as  each  man  is  here 
fuppofed  to  love  himfelf  alone,  and  to  depend 
only  on  himfelf  and  his  own  adlivity  for  fafety 
and  happinefs,  he  would,  on  every  occafion,  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power,  challenge  the  preference 
above  every  other  being,  to  none  of  which  he  is 
bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  nature  or  of  in- 
terejft. 

But   fuppofe  the    conjunftion    of  the  fexes  to 
be  .  cftablilhed    in    nature,    a  family  immediately 
arifes ;  and  particular  rules  being  found   requifite 
for  its  fubfiftence,  thefe  are  imrhediately  embrac- 
ed;   though  without   comprehending   the  reft,  of 
mankind  within  their  prefcriptions.     Suppofe,  that 
fcveral   families  unite   together  into  one   fociety, 
which  is  totally  disjoined  frorii    all    others,    the 
rules,  which   preferve  peace    and  order,    enlarge 
thenifelves  to  the  utmoft   extent  of  that  fociety; 
but  becoming  then  entirely  ufelefs,  lole  their  force 
when  carried   one  ftep   farther.  -    But  again   fup- 
pofe, that  feveral  diftindl  focieties  maintain  a  kind 
of  intercourfe    for    mutual  convenience   and   ad- 
vantage, the  boundaries  of  juftice  ftill  grow  lar- 
ger, in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  men's  views, 
and  the  force  of  their  mutual  connexions.      Hif^- 
tory,  experience^  reafon  fuiBciently  inftrud  us  in 
this  natural  progrefs  of  human  fentiments,  and  in 
the  gradual  enlargement  of  our  regards  to  juftice, 
I'n  proportioh  as  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
ex'Xenfive  utility  of  that  virtue. 

PART      IL 

If  we  examine  the  particular  laws,  by  which  juf- 
jice  is  direfted,  and  property  determined  ^  we  fliall 
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{kill  b€  {H'efented  wkh  the  fame  conclufion*  The 
g0od  of  aianfcio4  is  the.  only  objedb  of  all  thefe 
laM^  and  regulaitipn3«  NcH  only  it  is  requifice,  for 
the  peACe  and  i(>ccrt(t  of  fbciety^  that  men's;  pof- 
fefitoas.  ;flK>al4  be  fepar^ted ;  but  the  rules  which 
we  foUoWj  in  making  th^  feparatioQ,  are  fuch  aa 
can  beft  b<r  contrived  co  f^rvc  farther  the  interefts 
ofifbcietjr..  .       . 

We  fhall  fuppofe,  that  a  creature,  poflefled  of 
cdafon,  bu4i  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  de- 
Ubke(a(i^  with  hknfdif  what  RULES  of  juftice  or 
^oopcNy.wOuld.bCifl;  prortipote  public  intereft,  and 
^ftj»Wift[pMc^  0nd  fecurity  among  mankind:  His 
nK>ft  obviihis.  thought  woi^JUl  be>  to  aflign  the 
hrgcjEt  poflelfions  t^  the  mofl:  extenfive  virtue,  and 
f^vccv«i!y  M<e ;  the  power  of  <loingKO<>d,  propor- 
IMiidd  fio  j(is  .inclination.  In  a  perle^t  theocracy^ 
wlu^ne  a. beijog,  infinitely  intelligent,  governs  by 
{)ftrtieuUr  roh'tiona,  ^thjis  rule  would  certainly  have 
plwQt^  rand  might  fcrvc  to  the  wifeft  purpofes :  Rut 
^ete.toankihtltQ  wccute  fuch  a  law;  fo  great  is 
jK^i  unoertainty  of  toent,  bonh  from  its  natural  ob- 
iio6ritj?,.jaod  .H-pm  the  fclf-conceit  of  each  indi- 
<iduaU  that  no  determinate  rule  of  condud  would 
fC^r  refelt  fropi  it;  and  the  total  diffolution  of 
ibciety  natuiS;  b^  the .  lii;i:mediate  confequ|:nce.  Fa- 
natics may  fuppofe,  ^kaf  domuikn  is  founded  on 
gnafSy  jind.  tb^t  J^iitUs.  alone  inherit  the  earth ;  but 
the  ci^jl  magiftratjs  very  juftly  puts  thefe  fub- 
iime  theorifts  on  the  fame  footing  with  common 
robbers^ ,  and  teaches  them  by  the  fevereft  dif- 
xiplisBe^'thitf.a  rule>  whichs  in  fpeculation,  may 
fccm  the  moft  advantageous  to  fociety,  may  yet  he 
ibund,;  i^  pra^cci  totally  pernicious  anddd^ruc* 
tive, 

Thar  there  were  religious  fanatics  of  this  kind  in 

England,  during  the  civil  wars^,  we  learn  from  hif- 

toryij  though  it  is  probable^  that  the  obvious  (en- 

.4en^  of  thefe  prinCqJes  excited  ,fuch  horror  in 
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mankiixt^  as  foon  obliged  the  dangerous  enthu- 
flails  to  renounce^  orat  Icaft  conceal  their  tenets* 
Perhaps,  the  levellers^  who  claimed  an  equal  dii- 
tributiort  of  property,  were  a  kind  of  political  fa- 
natics which  arofe  from  the  religii^uft  ^cies,  and 
more  openly  avowed  their  pretehfions  j  as  carrying' 
a  rnore  ptabfible  appearance,  of  being  praAicable 
in  themfelves,  as  well  as  ufeful  to  hun^an  fbcie<» 
ly.  ,  .':         .  :  ; 

Itm^it^  indeed,  be  confefled,  that  naosre  is  fo 
liberal  to  mankind,  that>  were  all  her  prcfents 
equally  divided  among  the  %ecies,  and  amprqved 
by  art  and  induilry,  eveiiy  individual  would :  enjoy 
all  the  neceflaries,  and  eveA  mod  of  die  comforts 
of  life ;  nor  would  ever  be  liable  to  any  Hls^  but 
fuch  as  might  accidenfally  arife  from  the*  iickly 
frame  and  conftitution  of  his  body.  It  muft  alio 
be  confeffedy  that,  wherever  we  depart  from  this 
equality^  we  rob  the  poor  of  more  fati&fadion  thaa 
we  add  to  the  rich,  and  that  the  flight  gratificati- 
on of  a  frivolous  vanity,  in  one  individual,  fre- 
quently coils  more  than  bread  to  many  families^ 
and  even  provinces.  It  may  appear  withal,  that 
the  rule  of  equality,  as  it  would  be  highly  ufe- 
ful, is  not  altogether  ifnpra^uabU ;  but  \m  taken 
place,-  at  lead  in  an  imperfeft  degree,  in  (om^  re- 
publics; particularly  that  of  Sparta ;  where  it  was 
attend,  it  is  faid,  with  the  tiK>ft  beneficial  con- 
fequences.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Agrarian 
laws,  fo  frequently  claimed  in  Rome,  and  carri- 
ed into  execution  in  many  Greek  cities,  proceed- 
ed, all  of  them,  from  a  general  idea  of  the  utility 
of  this  principle. 

But  hiilorians,  and  ev<;n  common  iepfe,  ma^  in- 
form us,  that,  however  specious  thefe  ideas  oXper- 
feSl  equality  may  fcem,  they  are  really^  at  bottom, 
impraitkable ;  and  were  they  not  fo,  would  be  ex- 
tremely pernicious  to  hqman  fociety.  Render  pof- 
feifions  ev«r  fo  equal,  men's  different  degrees  of 

*         •  '  art» 
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art,  care,  and  induftry  will  immediately  bre^  that 
equality.  Or  if  you  check  thefe  virtues,  you  re- 
duce fociety  to  the  'moft  extreme  indigence  j  and 
infteadof  preventing  want  and  beggary  in  a  few^ 
render  it  unavoidable  to  the  whole  community. 
The  nloft  rigorous  inquifition  too  is'  requifite  to 
.watch  every*  irieouality  on  its  firft  appearance  -,  and 
the  moft  fevere  jurifdiSibn,  to  punifh  and  redrefs 
it.  But  befides,  that  fo  much  authority  muft  fooa 
degenerate 'into  tyrahhy,  and  be  exerted  with  great 
partialities ;  Who  can  poffibly  be  pofleffed  of  it,  in 
iuch.  1  fituatioh  as  is  liere  fuppofcd  ?  Perfcft  equa- 
lity of  pofleffionSj  deftroying  all  fubordinationi 
weakens  extremely  the  authority  of  magiftracy, 
and  muft  reduce  all  power  nearly  to  a  level,  as  well 
as  property. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to 
eftablifh .  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we 
muft  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  fituatiori 
of  man;  muft  rejeft  appearances,  which  may  be 
falfe,  though  fpecious  5  and  muft  fearch  for  thofc 
rulesj^whjch  are,  on  the  i^^hble,^  moft  if/e/ul  and 
beneficial.  Vulgar  fenfe  and  flight  experience  arc 
fufiicient  for  this  purpofe  j  when  men  give  not 
way  to  'too  felfifli  avidity,  or  too  cxtenfive  en* 
thufiafm. 

\  Who  fees  not,  for  inftance,  that  whatever  is 
produced  or  improved  by  a  man's  art  or  induftry 
ought,  for  ever,  to  be  fecured  to  him,  in  order  to 
give  encouragement  to  ufeful  habits  and  accom- 
plifliments  ?  That  the  property  ought  alfo  to  de- 
scend to  children  and  relations,  for  the  fame  ufeful 
purpofe?  That  it  may  be  alienated  by  confent,  in 
order  to  beget  that  commerce  and  intercourfe, 
which  is  fe  beneficial  to  human  fociety?  And  tha? 
all  contrafts  and  promifes  ought  carefully  to  be  ful- 
tiUed,  in  order  to  fccure  mutual  truft  and  confi- 
dence, by  which  fhe-  general  interefp  of  mankind  is 
ixj  much  promoted  f    . 

R  2  Examine 
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Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature  i  ancl 
you  will  always  find,  that,  whatever  principles  thtjf 
fet  out  withj  they  are  fure  to  terminate  here  at  laft» 
and  to  aflign^  as  the  ultimate  reafon  for  every  rule 
which  they  eftablifb,  the  convenien9e  and  neceM<- 
ties  of  mankind.  A  conceffion  thus  extorted,  in 
pppofition  to  fyftems,  has  more  authority,  thaii  if 
It  had  been  made  in  profecucipn  of  them. 

What  other  reafon],  indeed,  could  writers  ever 
givcx  why  this  mud  be  mine  and  that  yours ;  fince 
uninftruAed  nature,  furely,  never  made  any  fuch 
diftin£tion  ?  The  objcfts,  which  receive  thofc  ap* 
pellations>  are,  of  themfelves,  foreign  to  us ;  they 
are  totally  disjoined  and  feparated  from  us ;  and 
nothing  but  the  general  interefts  of  fociety  can 
form  the  connexion. 

Sometimes,"  the  interefts  of  fociety  nlay  require 
a  rule  of'juftice  in  a  particular  cafe;  but  may  not 
determine  any  particular  rule,  among  feyeral, .which 
are  all  equally  beneHciaL  In  that  cafe,  the  fiighteft 
analogies  are  laid  hold  of,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
indifference  and  ambiguity,  which  would  be  the 
fource  of  perpetual  diiTention.  Thus  poifeffion 
alone,  and  firft  poffeifion,  is  Tuppofed  to  convey 
property,  where  no  body^  elfe,  has  any  preceding 
claim  and  pretenfton.  Many  of  the  reafor^ings  of 
lawyers  are  of  this  analogical  nature,  and  depend 
.on  very  flight  connexions  of  the  imagination. 

^Does  any  one  fcruple,^  in  extraordinary,  cafes, 
to  violate  all  regard  to .  the  private  property  of 
individuals,  and  facrifice  to  public  intereft  a  dif- 
tindion,  which  had  been  eftabliihed  for  the  fake 
of- that  intereft?  The  fafety  of^the  pQOpile  is  the 
fupreme  law  :  All  other  particular  laws  ^are  fubor- 
dinate  to  it,  and  dependant  on  it :  And  if,  in  the 
common  courfe  of  things,  they  be  followed  and  rc- 
.garded ;  'it  is  only  bccaufe  the  public  fafety  and  in- 
tereft commonly  demand  fo  equal  and  impartial  an 
cadminiftration. 

Sometimes, 
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.  .^opsifp^t^  bpth  $tfH^  and  aftaUgy  fail,  and  leave 
^  U}7S  of  juftice  in  toial  uncertainty.  Thus^  it  is 
kighiy  sec^uiGte»  that  prcfcriptipji  or  Io.ng  po.ffcffion 
mouid  qanvcy  pippcrty ;  but  what  number  of  days 
^  mantles  or  year$  Ihpuld  be  fuificient  for  that 
mrpqfe,  it  is  inipoffible  for  reafon  alone  to  deter- 
mine. G'^U  Jk'OfS  Her?  fupply  the  place  of  the  na- 
ii^fai  codey  and  ^<t^gn  different  terms  for  prefcrip-J 
tipni  a^ccurciiiig  tq  th^  different  utilities^  propofed 
by  the.  ijegiflaton  Bills  of  exchanige  and  promif- 
fory  nptesy  by  die  laws  of  moft  countrie$>  prcfcribc 
fopn^r  than  bonds^  and  mortgsiges,  and  contradh 
of  a  more  lormal;  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  obfcrve,  that  all  queflions 
^  property  are  fupordinate  to  the  authority  of  ci ;  * 
vil  laws,  which  extend,  reflrain^  modify,  and  al* 
{er.tihe  rules  of  natural  Juftice,  according  to  the 
miPtifu}^  copvenieuce  ot  each  community.  The 
Ifws.hayCf  or  ought  to  have,  a  conftant  reference 
t9  the  conftiijution  of  government,  the  manners; 
thp  clinpte,  the .  religion,  the  commerce,  the  fitu- 
apon  Qt  each  fociety.  A  late  author  of  genius, 
gs  iye|l  as  learning,  has  profecpted  this  fubject  at 
)ar^e|  and  has  jpftabliflycji,  from  thefe  principles, 
^i]^em  of  political  knowledge,  which  abounds  in 
i|)gi^ipi}$  an<)  brjlliapc  thoughts,  and  i^  hot  want-- 
Ipg  in  f^lidity '*.  '      . 

fVhat  ts  aman's  fr^erty?  Anything,  wjiich  it 
\%  t^ful  for  hin)}  and  for  him  alone,  to  ufe 
Snf  'fpbaf  rule  have  w,Cy  by  which  wa  can  diftin- 
guijb  tkej^  oi^eSls  ?  K[jere  we  mi>ft  have  recourfc 
to  statutes,  cuftoms,  preciedcnt^,  analogies,  and  a 
I^ifndred  other  circumftances ;  fome  of  which  are 
conftant  and  inflexible,  fpme  variable  and  arbitra^ 
jy. .  But  the  ultimate  point,  in  which  they  all 
pfl9fe|redjLy  terminate,  is,   the  intereft  and  happi- 

ncfs 
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ncfs  of  human '  fociety.  Where  this  enters^  not 
into  confideration,  nothing  can  appear  moi^e  whini- 
fical,  unnatural,  and  even  ftiperflntibus,  fhan  ail 
oriiioft  of  the  laws  of  juftice'arid  of  property.    ' 

Thofc,  who  ridicule  vulgar  fupetftitibn^?  arid 
cxpofe  the  folly  of  particular  regard^  to-  meats, 
days,  places,  poftures,  apparel^  have  ancafytaik^; 
while  they  confider  all  the  qualities  and'  relations 
of  the  ol^ efts,  and  difcover  no  adequate  caufc  ' 
for  that  affeftion  or  antipathy,  .veneration  or  hor- 
ror, which  have  fq  mighty  an  influence 'over  a 
confiderable  part  of  mankind.  A  Syrian  would 
have  flarvcd  rather  than  tafte  pigeon  j  ah  Egyp- 
tian would  not  have  approached  bacon  :  But  .if 
thefe  fpecies  of  food  be  examined  by  the  fenfcs 
of  fight,  fmell,  or  tafte,  or  rcrutinizea  by  th^  fci- 
ehces  of  chymiftry,  medicine,  or  phyfics ;  ho  dif- 
ference is  ever  found  between  them  and  any  other 
fpecies,  nor  can  that  precife  circumftance  be 
pitched  on,  which  may  afford  a  juft  foundati- 
on fof  the  religious  paffion.  A  fowl  on  Thiirf- 
day  is  lawful  food  ;  on  Friday  abominable : "  Eggs, 
in  this  ^houfe,  and  in  this  diocefe,  are  permit-, 
ted  during  Lent;  a  hundred  paces  farther,  to  eat 
them  is  a  damniable  fin*  This  earth  or  buildings 
ydfterday  was  profane;  to-day,  by  the  muttering 
of  certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  facred; 
Such  refleftions  as  thefe,  in  the  mouth  of  a  phi-  ^ 
lofopher;  one  may  fafely  fay,  arc  too  obvious  to 
have  any  influence;  becaufe  they  muft  always, 
to  every  man,  occur  at  firft  fight;  and  where 
they  prevail  not,  of  themfelves,  they  are  furely 
obftruftedby  education,  prejudice,  and  pafllonj 
pot  by  ignorance  or  miftake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  carelefs  view,  or  rather  a 
too  abftrafted  refledtion,  that  there  enters  a  like 
fuperftition  into  all  the  fentiments  of  juftice;  and 
that,  if  a  man  cxpofe  its^  objcdt,  or  what  we  call 

property. 
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froptrty^  to  the  fame  fcrutiny  of  fcnfe  andfcicnce, 
'  he  will  not,  by  tbc  moft  accur^e  enquiry,  find 
any  foundation  for  the  difference  made  by  moral 
fentiment*  I  may  lawfully  nourilb  myielf  from 
this  tree  s  but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  fame 
ipecies,  ten  paces  off;  it  is  criminal  for  me  to 
touchy  Had  I  worae  this  apparel  an  hour  ago,  1 
had  merited  the  fevereft  puniihmeni: ;  but  a  man^ 
l^y  pronouncing  a  few  magical  fyllables^  has  now 
i*endered  it  fit  for  liay  ufc  and  feryice.  .Were  this 
houfe  placed  in  the  iieighbourin^  territory,  it  had 
hctn  immoral  for  me  to  dwell  m  it;  but  being 
built  on  this  fide  the  river,  it  is  fubjeft  fo  a  diN 
ferent  mumcjpal  law,  and^  by  its  becoming  mine^ 
I  incur  no  i>lame  or  cenfure.  The  fame  fpetics 
of  r<eafoBing»  it  may  be  thought,  which  fo  fuccefs- 
fully  expotes  iuperltition,  is  alfo  applicable  to  juf^ 
tice ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  in  the  one  cafe  more  tbaiji  . 
in  the  odter,  to  point  out,  in  the  objeA,  that  pre- 
cife  quality  or  jcircumftance,  which  is  the  foundar  , 
don  x}{  the  Sentiment. 

But  there  is  this  material  difference  between 
Juperftition  2iVid  jufiice^  that  the  former  is  frivolous^ 
ufelcfs,  and  burdenfome ;  the  |atter  is  abfolutely 
requifite  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  and  exif« 
tenoe  of  fociety*  When  we  abftraft  from  this  cir^ 
cumftanoe  (for  it  is  too  apparent  ever  to  be  over- 
looked) it  muit  be  confefled,  that  all  regards  to 
right  and  property,  feem  entirely  without  founda-  J 

tion,  as  much  as  the  groffel]:  and  mod  vulgar  fu^ 
perfiition.  Were  the '  interefts  of  fociety  nowife 
concerned,    it  is  as  unintelligible,   why  another's  ] 

articulating  certain  founds  implying  conlent,  ihould  i 

change  the  nature  of  my  adions  with  regard  to  a       .    ] 
particular  objeft,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy 
by  a  prieii,  in  a  certain  habit  and  pofture,  (hould 
dedicate  a  heap  of  brick  and  timber^  and  irnder  it, 
thenceforth  and  for  ever,  facred  *. 

Thefe 
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Thcfc  refleftions  '  arc  Far  from  wealkcning  the 
obligations  of  jufticc,  or  dimirxifliing  any  thing 
from  the  moft  facrcd  attention  to  property*  On 
the  contrary,  fuch  fentiment  muft  ficquirc  new 
force  from  the  prefent  re^foning.  For  the  ftron- 
ger  foundation  can  be  defired  or  conceived  for 
any  duty,  than  to  obferve,  that  human  fociety, 
or  even  human  nature  could  fubfift,  withotrt  the 
cftablilhment  of  it;  and  will  ftill  arrive  at  grea- 
ter degree  of  happinefs  and  perfe6tion,'  the  more 
inviolable  the  regard  is,  which  is  paid  to  that 
duty  ? 

The  dilemma  feems  obvious:  As  juftice  evi- 
dently tends  to  promote  public  utility- and  to 
lupport  civil  fociety,  the  fentiment  of  jufticc  is 
either  derived  from  our  reflefting  on  that  ten- 
dency, or  like  hunger,  thirft,  and  other  appe- 
tites, refentment,  love  of  life,,  attachment  to  off- 
fpring,  and  other  paflionSj  arifes -from  .  a  fimple 
original  inftinct  in  the  human  breaft,  ^jch  na- 
ture has  jmplanted  for  like  falutary  purpofcs.  If 
the  latter  be  the  cafe,  it  follows^  that- property, 
which  is  the^  objeft  of  jufticc,  is  aHb  diftinguifh-- 
cd  by  a  fimple,  original  inftinft,  and  is  nQt  af- 
certained  by  any  argument  or  reflc<^ion.  But 
who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of  fuch  an  inftind? 
Or  is  this  a  fubjeft,  in  which  new  difcoyeries  can 
be  made  ?  We  may  as  well  cxpeft  to  difcover, 
in  the  body,  new  fenfes,  which  had  before  ef- 
caped  the  obfervarion  of  all  mankind. 

But  farther,  though  it  fccms  a  very  fimple  pro- 
pofition  to  fay,  that  nature,  by  an  inftinftive  fen- 
timent, diftinguifhes  property,  yet  in  reaHty  we 
lb  all  find,  that  there  are  required  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ten  thoufand  different  inftinfts,  and  thefe  em- 
ployed about  objcds  of  the  greiteft  intricacy  and 
niceft  difccrnmcnt.  For  when  a .  definition  of 
property  is  required,  that  relation  is  found  to  re- 
folvc    itfelf  into  any    poflefiion   acquired  by  oc- 

cupation^ 
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tupation,  by  Irifluftry,  by .  prefcriptidii^  bf  5nhe- 
rtcance,  by  Cotttraift,  6*r.  Caa  we  thiiil^  that 
nature,  by  an  original  tnftindb,  ittitru6ks  u$  laall 
thefc  mettiods  of  aoquifition  ? 

TheJTe  words  too,  inheritajtice  and  contrad^ilaiid 
for  ideas  in^nitely  cotnphcated;  and  tx>  define 
them  exactly,  a  hundred  voIuidos  of  {aws,  and 
a  thoufand  volvmes  of  catnmentatQiar,  ;  have  AOt 
been  found  fufficient.  Does  nature,  whoie  in*- 
itincts  in  nn^n  are  all  fimple,  embrace'  iuch  cbno- 
plicated  and  artificial  objects,  and  create  a  nttioi- 
nal  creature  without  trufting  any  thing  to  the 
operation  of  his   rcafon  ? 

But  even  thbugh  all  this  were  admitted,  tt 
would  not  be  fatisfactory.  Pofitive  laws,  can  ceiv 
tainly  transfer  property.  Is  it  by  another  ori* 
ginai  inftinct,  that  we  recognize  the .  authority  of 
kin^s  and  ienates,  and  mark  all  the  boundaries 
of  their  juriHiction  ?  Judges  too,  »ev5en  though 
their  fentence  be '  erroneous  and  illegal,  muft  be 
allowed,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order,-  to  have 
deciQve  audiority,  and  ultimately  to  determine 
property.  Have  we  original,  innate  ideas  of  pra:^ 
tors  and  cfiancellors  and  juries  ?  Who  fees  not, 
that  all  thefe  inftitutions  arife  merely  from  the 
neceffitieS  of  human  fociety  ? 

All  birds  of  the  fame  fpecies  in  every  age  and 
country,  build  their  nefts  alike:  la  this  we  kc 
'the  force  of  inftinct.  Men,  in  different  times 
and  places,  frame  their  houfes  differently:  Here 
we  perceive  the  influence  of  reafon  and  Cuftom* 
A  like  inference  may  b?  drawn  from  c<Hnpar- 
ing  the  inftind  of  generation  and  the  inftituti- 
on  6f  property.  - 

How  great  foever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws, 
it  miift  be  confefled,  that  their  chief  out-liiieft 
pretty  regularly  concur ;  becaufe  the  purpofes,  to 
which  th^  tend,  arc  every  whc^e  cxa&ly  fimilar. 
In  like  manner^  all  houfes  have  a  roof  and  walls, 

windows 
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windows  and  chimneys ;  though  di vepfified  in  theV 
fliape»  figure,  and  materials.  The  purpofes  of  thp 
latter^  direded  to  the  cbnveniencies  of  human 
life,  diicover  not  more  plainly  their  origin  frpflfi 
reaibn  and  refle6tion,  than  do  thofe  of  the  for- 
mer, which  point  all  to  a  like  end* 

I  need  not  mention,  the  variations^  which  all  the 
rules  of  pitiperty  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and 
connexions  of  the  im agnation,  and  from  the  fub- 
tilties  and  abftra&ions  of  law-topics  and  reafon^ 
jngs.  :  There  is  no  poifibility  of  reconciling  this 
oblervation .  to  the  notion  of  original  inilin&s. 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  concerning  the 
theory,  on  which  I  infift,  is  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation and  acquired  habits,  by  which  we  are  fo 
accuftomcd:  to  blanre  injuftice,  that  we  are  not, 
in  every  iaftance,  confcious  of  any  immediate  re^ 
fledion  on  the  pernicious  confeqyeqces  of  it. 
The  views  the  moft  familiar  to  us  are  apt,  for 
that  very  reafon,  .  to  efcape  us ;  and  what  we 
have  very  frequently  performed  from  certain  mo-^ 
tives,  we  are  apt  likewife  to  continue  mechani- 
cally, without  recalling,  on  every  occafion,  the 
refkdions,  which  firft  determined  us.  The  con- 
venience, or  rather  neceffity,  whi^h  leads  to  juf- 
tice,  is  fo  univerfal,  and  every  where  points  fo 
much  to  the  fame  rules,  that  the  habit  takes  place 
in  all  focieties;  and  it  is  not  without  fome  fcru- 
,ciny)  that  we  arc  able  to  afcertain  its  true  origin.. 
The  matter,  however,  is  not  fo  obfcure,  but  that, 
even  in  common  life,  we  liavc,  every  moment, 
recourfe  to  the  principal  of  public  utility,  and 
aflc,  fVbat  muft  become  of  the  world,  if  Juch  praSi* 
ces  prevail?  How  could  Jociety  Jubfift  under  Juch 
diford&rs  ?  Were  the  diflinction  or  i^paration  of 
po^ifions  entirely  ufelefs,  can  any  one  conceive 
tha^  it  ever  fhould  have  obtained  in  foqiety? 

Thus  we  feem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained 
a  knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  heve  in- 
fiftcd  on,  and  can  determine  what  degree  of  ef- 
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teem  or  moral  approbation  may  rcfult  from 
rcfledions  on  public  intcreft  and  utility.  The 
neccflity  of  juftice  to  the  fupport  of  fociety  is  the 
Sole  foundation  of  that  virtue ;  and  fince  no  mo- 
ral excellence  is  more  highly  efteemed,  we  may 
conclude^  that  this  circumftance  of  ufefulnefs  has,  * 
in  general,  the  ftrongeft  energy,  and  moft  entire 
command  over  our  fentiments.  '  It  muft,  therefore, 
be  the  fource  of  a  condderable  part  of  the  merit 
afcribed  to  humanity,  benevolence,  friendfhip, 
public  fpirit,  and  other  focial  virtues  of  that  ftamp ; 
as  it  is  the  Sole  fource  of  the  moral  approbation 
,paid  to  fidelity,  juftice,  veracity,  integrity,  and 
thofe  other  eftimable  and  ufetul  qualities  and 
prinpples.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
philofophy,  and  even  of  common  reafon;  where 
any  principle  has  been  found  to  have  a. great  force 
and  energy  in  one  inftance,  to  afcribe  to  it  a  like 
energy  in  all  fimilar  inftances.  This  indeed  is 
Newton's  chief  rule  of  philofophizing  *• 

*  PriDcipia>  lib.  ui* 
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H  A©^  a^c7  nrtn  ftffi<i?^ntj^/0^  ta^d-ciive, 
at  aH  thAc*^  that  fttMs  hftfe^tft,  ,whrd«  WiVds  Mm 
W  the  ofbfetVahCc  bf  JrfMte'afid  e^iAy,  *rifd 
firkf^tb  of  ^ind  fufficteift  tti  pttfevcfc,  in  i'ftfeady 
Itdbcfttlcir  tb  a  gerrtral  ijnd  a^'fliftant  mt<¥^;  lA 
bppdKitiort  to  tte  allttfenhcflt^'ictf  prfeftnt  plfedbre 
•a'rtd'Jrdvaiitigci  t'frd-c  h'ad^  ittiVer;  ih  thW^fe,  feifeA 
^y  ftilA  tffiltg  as  gbvefhinefit  w  jr^litttai  fo<*» 
Wjr,  *lit  dach  mta,  foHdW^  *hit  it«iiM  Jibcrty^ 
Iliad  lived  Itt  fcntite  p»ce  knd  harmtrt^  iWth  ^ 
otileW.  '  What  need  '6i  pbfirfvc  *aW  whet^^atti- 
Vil  jriftide  ts,  of  itfcif,  ariitedeatrcffirakt?  Why 
cf^ate  ma^iftrtttes,  where  t!here  nt^tt  aSrifes  attjr 
difofdfef  or  imqaitff  Why  abridge  fttir  iiitivk  free*. 
'  'dbrii,  ^ieii>  in  "tvtt^  infttece,  the  titrtlibA'^exerti- 
ott  of  \t  is  f6'and  innocent  and  bcncftdalf  It  i& 
iWldcht,  that,  if  government  were  tof aHy  tjfeiefs^ 
It  fieirtr  ebold  hate  place,  «nd  that  the  Sole 
fbiindatiort  df  the  duty  *of  Allegiance  is  the  ^?rf- 
"^ttntap^  which  it  procures*  to  focrety,  by  prcferv* 
lAg  p^ce  iartd  Wder  amon^  mankind. 

WmA  a  ndrtibdr  of  political  focic ties  lare  erect- 
ed, atid  maintain  a  great  intercburfe- together,, a 
new  fet  of  rules  are  immediately  difcoyered  to 
be  ufeful  in  that  particular  lituation;  iand  accord^ 
ingly  take  place  under  the  title  of  Laws  of 
Nations.    Of  this  kind  are>  the  facredncfs  of  the 

•^  '  perfon 
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perfon  of  ambalTadors,  abflaining  from  poilbned 
arms^  quarter  in  war,  with  othefs  of  that  kind, 
which  arc  plainly  calculated  /or  the  advantage  of 
ilates  and  kingdoms,  in  their  intercourfe  with  each 
other* 

The  rules  of  juftice,  fuch  as  prevail  among 
individuals,  are  not. entirely  rufpendedfimong  po- 
liticaf  focieties.  All  princes  pretend  i  regard  to 
the  rights  of  other  princes ;  and  fome  no  doubt, 
without  hopocrify.  -  Alliances,  and  •  treaties  are 
every  day  made  between  independent  ftates,  which 
would  only  be  fo  much  wafte  of  parchmen^  Jf 
they  were  not  found,  by  .t:^pe;rience>.,to^  ^vc  j^nie 
lafiuence.  aud  aiithbrity^:  ..But,  fi^re  is  the  difFe- 
rence  . between)  kingdomis 'aqd  individuals..  ,  Hu- 
man \natufe  ikanuot^  by  any  means,  fubfift,  withr 
i6jut  the  afTociafion  6i  inc^ividuals;  ,and  that  a(i 
fociation  never  4Could  have  place,  were  no  re- 
gard Fpaid,  to  the  laws  of  equity,  and  juftiac. 
Diforder,  confufion»  the  ^war  of  all  againft  air> 
are  the  iieceilary  confcquences  of  fuch  a  .licenti- 
ous cpnduA.  But  nations,  can  \  iubpft  without 
intercourfe,.,  Xhey  may  even  fubfift,  in  fome  de- 
^ree>  iinder  -a  general  war; ;  The  qbicrvance .  of 
juftice,  though ,  ufeful  among  them,  is  not  guard- 
.ed  by  Jo  ilrooga  nece0ity  as  among  individu- 
als} aiid  die  i^ar^/  obligation  holds  proportion  with 
the  ufrfulnejs.^^  All  politicians  wiU  allow,:  and  mpft  ^ 
phiiofophers,  that  Reafons  of  State  m$iy,  in  par- 
ticular emergencies,  difpenfe  with  the  rules  of  juf- 
'  rice,  and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alliance,  where 
jhe  ftriil,  obfervanc?  of  it  would  be  prejudicial, 
in  a  confidcrable  degree^ .  to  either  of  the  con- 
tra&ing  parties.  But  nothing  lefs  thap  the  moft 
extreme  ncccflity,  it  is  confefled,  qan  juftify  in- 
dividuals in  a  breach  of  promife,  or  an  invafi- 
on  of  the  properties  of  others. 

,  In  a  confederated  commonwealth,   fuch  as  the 
Achaean  republic    of  old,    or   the  Swifs  Cantons 

and 
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tod  United  Provinces  in  modern  times;  as  the 
league  has  here  a  peculiar  utility^  the  conditions 
of  uiiion  have  a  peculiar  facrednefs  and  auihcK 
rity,'  and  a  violation  of  them  would  be-  regard^ 
ai  no  lefs,  or  even  as  more  criminal^  than  any 
private  injury^  or  injuftice. 

The  long  and  helplefs  infancy  of  man  reqtlrett 
the  combination  of  parents,  for  the  Aibfillence  of 
their  young;  and  that  combination  reqtrires  the 
virtije  of  Chaftity  or  fidelity  to  the  married  bed* 
Without  fuch  a  utiKtyy  it  Will  readily  be  owned, 
that  fuch  a  virtue  would  never  have  been  though^ 

of*.     .'■■■•  •  •.••...»':        ' 

An  in^delity  of  this  nattire  i»>mtK:h  more 
^fernicitms  in  women  than  in*  meny  Henct-ithe  laws 
of  chaftity  arc  much  ftrifter  over  the  one  fex 
than  over  the  other.  -  < 

Thefe  rules  have  aH  a^  rrference  to  generati- 
on; and  yet  women  paft  child-beaitirig  ar^e  n6 
more  fuppofed  to  be  exempted  £r€ixv  them  thati 
thofe  in  the  flower  of  thtir  yotith  and  kfdx^tf. 
General  rules  are  often  extended  beyoftd  the  prin- 
ciple, whence  they  lirft  arife;  and  this  in  all 
matters  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  It  is .  a  vulgar 
ftory  at  Paris,  that,  during  the  rage  of  the  Mif- 
fiflTippi,  a  hump-backed  fellow  went  every:  day 
into  the  Rue-  de  Quincempoix,  where  thie  fttocfc- 
jobbiers  inet  in  great  crowds,  and  was  well  jpaid 
for  allowing  them  to  make  ufe  of  hi^  hump  as 
a  defk,  in  order  to  fign  their  contra<5ts  upon  it. 
Would  the  .fortune^  which  \\t  raifed  by  'this ex- 
pedient, make  him  a  handfome  fellow;  though  it 
be  confeffed,  that  perfonal  beauty  arifcs  very  mudv 
from  ideas  of  utility?  The  imaigination  i$  in- 
fluenced by  aflfociations  of  ideas;  whr^h>  though 
they  arife  at  firft  from  the  judgment,  are  not 
cafily  altered  by  every  particular  exceptfdif  that 
occurs   to  us.     To  which  we  may  add,  in  the 

^  '  •       prefent 

•  Sec  NOTE   [X]. 
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I>rcr6iit  ctrfe  of  dm^itfy  th^t  the  exarntje  oC 
idm  old  would  be  pernicioujB  tq^  the  young; 
and  thin;  wonsven^  cominuaUy  fiore&eing  that  2^ 
ccrtam  timc^  would  brinig  ti^m  tl>e  lijbi^rty  oC 
indulgoic^,  would  ^iJ^tqrally  adva^c,  ithat;  pe- 
riod, and  think  more .  Ughdy  of  tW?  whole  du- 
ty^  fo  reqmfijc^  fo  fo4?iety* 

Thofc  wfho.  I  we  In.  the  fame  family  have 
filch  freqwciK  •oppOrtuQitif?^  of  licence  of  this 
Jtind,  tliat  nolrfiing  q^tijd  prefer vci  purity  of 
^imtxofir^ .  wjcrc  rnar/ij^c  ajlQwed/  among  Sfec 
j0ieftreft.rfil«ioii^*  or  vwy ;  intefjc^wrfe .  of  4pyie  be-r 
twcen  them  ratified  by  law  and  cuftom.  .  In?- 
'C«ft>  therefore.,  being  /^w/^i^f  in/a  fupfcriordc- 
^ree^  ksiB  ,al^  a  f*ip^rior  tufpk^dq.acid  moral 
Tdftfwmjty  ann^exed  to  it. 

What    is  the  reafon,   why^    by   the   Athenieip 

i^wsbfrnc  imigjrt  itwriy  a  half-fifter.  by    the  fa- 

«tfcer,  b«  not  by  the  tuother?  Plainly  thas*:   The 

iHrtuner^.of  thft  Athieniftns  were  fo  reXerv^d;  thw 

M  nftwk    Wfts   never    p^ritiitted    tp  i^ppro^ch    the 

woopea'^    apartment,  i^tn   i%  the  fam^  family, 

:tinlcfs  .  Wh^e  he  vifited  his,  ow^n  (opther.      Hie 

.fteptwi^th^r  4nd  her  chiidretx  wei^e  ^  ti^uch  fhuc. 

-vp'  frojTi   him  as   the  ^omen  of  any,  other  fa- 

iWily,  vaod    there,  y^f^k    *4   litde  danger   of  ainy 

^imin%l..corFdpondenjCe  bejtwoen  thenqi.     yncl^ 

Itiod  t%tece^   fcJr  a  Jifce  reafon,    might  »^^arry   at 

^Ath^iSj  but  neither  thefc,  nor  half-brothers  and 

.iiftcra,    CQifcld   contract    that   alliance    at   K^ome, 

whore  the    Jncercojuric  wag   more  open,  between 

tht    fe^s,      ipubiic    utility   is  the  caufe   of  all 

Td  reppat,  to  a  n>^n'$  prejudice,  any  thing 
jtha^  efpaped  him  in  private  converfatioo^  or  to 
0!^k$  4iny  foch  lafe  of  his  private  letters,  is  high- 
ly. Waoaiwl.  The  free  and  ^cial  intercourfe .  of 
mindis  mufl  be  extremely  checked^  where  no 
l^p^.  rules  of  fidelity  are  eflablifhed. 

Even 


j 
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Even  in  repeating  ftories,  whfcncc  wp  can  fore* 
fee  no  ill  confequences  to  refult,  the  giving  of 
one's  author  is  regarded  as  a  piece  of  indifcretion, 
if  not  of  immorality.  Thefe  (lories,  in  pafling 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  receiving  all  the  ufiial 
variations,  frequently  come  about  to  the  perfons 
concerned,  and  produce  animofitifes  and  quarrels 
among  people,  whofe  ii^tentions  are  the  moft  in- 
nocent and  inofFenfive. 

To  pry  into  fecrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the 
letters  of  others,  to  play  thje  fpy  upon  their  words 
and  looks  and  aftions ;  what  habits  more  incbnvc- 
nient  in  focjety?  What  habits,  of  confequence, 
ipore   blameable?  ^ 

This  principle  is  alfothe  foundation  of  moft  of. 
the  laws  of  good  manners ;  a  kind  of  leflTer  mora- 
lity, calculated  for  the  eafe  of  company  and  con- 
verfittion.  Too  much  or  jtoo  little  ceremony  ar^ 
both  blamed,  and  every  thing,  which  promotes 
cafe,  without  an  indecent  familiarity,  is  ufeful  and 
laudable. 

Conftancy  in  friendfhips,  attachments,  and  fa- 
niiliarities,  is  commendable,  and  is  requifite  to 
'ftpport  truft  and  good  correfpondence  in  fociety. 
But  in  places  of  general,  though  cafual  con- 
courfe,  where  the  purfuit  of  health  and  pleafure 
brings  people  promifcuoufty  together,  public 
(conveniency  has  difpenfed  with  this  maxim  5  and 
cuffom  there  promotes  an  unreferved  converfation 
for  the  tirpe,  by  indulging  the  privilege  of  drop- 
ping afterwards  every  indifferent  acquaintance, 
without  breach  qf  civility  or  good  manners. 

Even  in  focreties,  which  are  cftablifhed  on 
principles  the'  moft  immoral,  and  the  nioft  def- 
trudive  to  the  interefts  of  the  general  fociety, 
there  are  required  certain  rules,  which  a  fpecies 
of  falfe  honour,  as  well  -  as  private  ihtereft,  en- 
gages the  members  to  obferve.     Robbers  and  pi- 

Vql.  II.  S  rates. 
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ratesj  it  has  often  been  remarked,  could  not  main- 
tain their  pernicious  confederacy^  did  they  not 
cftablifh  a  new  diftributivc  juftice  among  them- 
felves,  and  recal  thofc  laws  of  eiquity,  v/hich  they 
have  violated  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

I  hate  a  drinking  companion,  fays  the  Greek 
prpverl),  who  never  forgets;  The  follies  of  the 
laft  debauch  ftiould  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivi- 
on, in  order  to  give  full  fcope  to  the  follies  of  the 
next. 

Among  nations,  where  an  immoral  gallantry, 
if  covered  with  a  thin  yeil  of  myftery,  is,  in  fome 
degree,  authorifcd  by  cuftpm,  , there  immediately 
arife  a  fet  of  rules,  calculated  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  that  attachmept.  The  famous  court  or 
parliament  of  love  in  Provence  formerly  decided 
all  difficult  cafes  of  this  nature. 

In  foci^tics  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for 
the  conduft  of  tjie  game;  and  thefc  laws  are  dif- 
ferent in  each  game.  The  foundation,  I  own, 
of  fuchfocieties  is  frivolous;  and  the  laws  are  in  a 
great  meafure,  thoii^h  not  altogether,  capricious 
and  arbitrary.'  So  tar  is  there  a  niaterial  differ- 
ence between  them  and  thp  rules  of  juftice,  fi- 
delity, and  loyalty.  The  general  ifocieties  q(  men 
are  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  fubfiftencjc  of  the 
fpecies;  and  the  public  conveniency,  which  regu- 
lates morals,  is  inviolably  eA^bliihed  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  of  the  world,  '  in  which  he  lives. 
The  tomparifon,  therefore,  in  thefe  refpefts,  is 
very  imperfeft.  We  -may  only  learn  from  it  the 
neceflity  of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any  intcr- 
courfe  with  each  other. 

They  cannot  even  pafs  each   other  on  the  road 

.  without  rules.     Waggoners,  coachmen,  andpofti- 

iions  have  principles,  by  which  they  give  the  way; 

and  thefe  are  chiefly  founded  on  mutual  eafe  and 

convenience.     Sometimes  alfo  they  are  arbitrary, 

at 
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at  leaft  dependant  on  a  kind  of  capricious  analogy^ 
like  many  of  the  reafonin^s  of  lawyers  *. 

To  carry  the  matter  farther,  we  may  obfcrve, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  men  fo  much  as  to  murder 
each  other  without  ftatutes,  and  maidms,  and  an 
idea  of  juftice  and  honour.  War  has  its  laws  as 
well  as  peace ;  even  that  fportive  kind  of  war,  car- 
ried on  among  wreftlers,  boxers,  cudgel-players^ 
'  gladiators,  is  regulated  by  fixed  principles.  Com- 
mon interfeft  and  utility  beget  infallibly  a  ftandard 
of  right  and  wrong  among  the  parties  concern- 
ed. 

^  Sec  NOTE  [Y]. 
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Why  Utility    pleasss. 


.PARTI. 

I. 
T  feems  fo  natural  a  thoughc  to  aftribe  to  their 
utility  the  prail€>  which  we  beftow  On .  the  focial. 
virtiiesj  that  one  would  expefi:  to  meet  vrith  this 
principle  every  where   in  moral  writeif^   al9  the 
chief  foundation  of  their  reafoning  and^sii<|tiiFy«r 
In  common  life,   wfe  may  obfetvei  that  th6  eir- 
c%HnJ|ance  of  utility  is  always  appealed  to ;    nor 
is  it  fuppofed>  that  a  greater  eulogy  c^n  be  gi* 
ven  to  any  man,    than  to  difplay  his^  ufefalnefr 
to  thd  public,.,  and  enticberate  the  ferviccs^  which 
he  h^s  performed  to  mankind  and  fociety.    Whae 
praile,  even  of  an  inanimate  form,  if  th^  regularity 
anid  elegance  of  its  parts  deftroy  not  its  fitnc& 
for .  any  ufeful  purpofe !  And  how  fwisfeftoiy  an 
apology  for  any  difpr^opomofj  or  feeming  deformi- 
ty, if.  wje  can  fliow  the  neeeflity  of  that  particu- 
lar conftrudion  for  the  ufe  intended !  A  fliip  ap-- 
pears  more  beautiful  to  an   artift,  ox  one  tttow^ 
rately  fkilled  in  navigation,  where  its  p^ow  is  wide> 
and  fwelHng  beyond  its  poop,    than  if  it  were 
fraiDed  with  a  prccife  geometrical  regularity,    in 
contradiSlipn  to   all   the   laws  of  mechanics.      A 
building,    whofe  doors   and  windows  were  exaifib 
fquaMS,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  ptt)por^, 
tion;   as;  ill  adapted  to   the  figure  of  a  human 

creature. 
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creature,  for  whofe:  fervice  the  fabric  wai  in-' 
intended.  What  wonder  then,  that  a  man,  whofe 
habits  and  condu6t  arob  hurtful  to  fociety,  and 
dangerous  or  pernicious  to  every  one  who  has  an 
intercourfc  with  him,  fhould,  on  that  account,  be 
an  objedt  of  difapprobation,  and  communicate  to 
every  fpeftator  the  ftrongeft  fentiment  of  difguft 
and  hatred  *. 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
thefe  effefts  of  ufefulnefs,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept 
philofophers  from  admitting  them  into  their  fyf- 
tems  of  ethics,  and  has  induced  them  rather  to 
employ  any  other  principle,  in  explaining  the 
origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But  it  is  no  juft 
reafon  for  t'^efting  any  principle,;  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  we  cannot  give  aiatisfaftbry  ac- 
C6xkit  &f'  fts  origin,  nor  arc  able  to  refolVe  it  in- 
fo other  c  rnore  general  principles.  And  if  we 
would  eniploy  a  little  thought  on  the  prefent 
fubjedt,  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for 
the  inftuerice  of  utility,  and  to  deducd 'it-  fr^m 
principles,  the  moft  known  and  avowed  irt  hu- 
man hature.  .■■.:.•■  ^      . 

From  the  apparent  ufefulnefs  of  the  focial  vir- 
tues, it  has  readily  been  inferred  by  lcepei€$,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  that  all  moral  diftindions 
arife  from  education,  and  were,  at  firft,  invented, 
sind  afterward  encouraged,  by  the  art  of  politici-^ 
arts,  in  order  to  render' m^n  tradable,  arid  fub- 
due  their  natural  ferocitiy'Md  feififhncfs,  which 
incap^citatlbd'  them  for  fociety.  This  principle, 
indeed,  of  p^recept  and  education,  muft  fo  far  be 
owned  to  have  a  powerful  influence,  that  it  may 
frequently  enoreafe  or  diminilh,  beyond  their  na- 
tural ftandardj  the  fentiments  of  approbation  or 
diflikej  a»d  may  even,  in  particular  inftancesy 
create,  without  any  aatural  principle,  a  new  fenti- 
ment of  this  kind}  as  is  evident  in  all  foperftitimis' 

pradkices 

•  See  NOTE  [Z]. 
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pradices  and  obfervances :  But  that  all  mora! 
afFeftion  or  diflike  arifes  from  this  origin,  will, 
never  furely  be  allowed  by  any  judicious  en- 
quiren  Had  nature  made  no  fuch  dillin£tion> 
founded  on  the  original  conftitution  of  the  mind, 
the  words,  honourable^  and  Jhamefuly  lovely^  and 
cdiouSy  nobUy  and  dejpcabhy  had  never  had  place 
in  any  language ;  nor  could  politicians,  had  they 
invented  •  thcfe  terms,  ever  have  been  able  to 
render  them  intelligible,  or  make  them  convey 
any  idea  to  the  audience.  So  that  nothing  can 
be  more  fuperficial  than  this  paradox  of  the  fcepr 
tics  i  and  it  were  well,  if,  in  the  abftrufer  ftudies 
of  logic  and  met^iphyfics,  we  could  as  eafily  ob- 
viate the  cavils  of  that  feft,  as  in,  the  praftical  and 
more  intelligible  fciences  of  politics -and  morals. 

The  focial  virtues  muft,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  have  a  natural  beauty  and  amiablenefs,  which, 
at  firft,  antecedent  to  all  precept  or  education, 
recommends  them  to  the*  eftecm  of  uninftruAed 
mankind,  and  engages  their  afTedions.  And  as 
the  public  utility  of  thefe  virtues  is  the  chief 
circumftance,  whence  they  derive  their  merit,  it 
follows,  that  the  end,  which  they  have  a  tendency 
to  promote,  muft  be  fome  way  agreeable  to  us, 
and  take  hold  of  fome  natural  afFeftion.  It  muft 
pleafe,  either  from  confiderations  of  felf-intereft> 
or  from  more  generous  motives  and  regards. 

It  has  often  been  aflerted,  that,  as  every  man. 
has  a  ftrong  connexion  with  fociety,  and  perceives 
the  impoflibility  of*  his  folitary  fubfiftence^  he 
.becomes^  on  that  account,  favourable  to  all  thofe 
habits  or  principles,  which  promote  prder  in  fo- 
ciety, and  infwe  to  hini  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  . 
fu  ineftirpable  a  bleffing.  As  much  as  we  value 
our  own  happinefs  and  welfare,  as  much  muft  we 
applaud  the  praftice  of.juftice  and  humanity, 
by  which  alone   the    focial    confederacy  can   be 

main- 
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maintained,    and   every  man    reap    the    fruits  of 
mutual   prote6bion  and  affiilance. 

This  deduftjon  of  morals  from  felf-love,  or  z 
.  regard  to  private  intereft,  is  an  obvious  thought, 
and  has  not  arifen  wholly  from  the  wanton  fallies 
and  fportive  aflaults  of  the  fceptics.  To  menti- 
on no  others,  Polybius^  one  of  the  graveft  and 
moft  judicioys,  as  well  as  moft  moral  writers  of 
antiquity,  has  affigncd  this  felfifli  origin  to  all 
our  fentiments  of  virtue  *•  But  though  the  folid, 
praAical  fenfc  of  that  author,  and  his  averfion  to, 
all  vain  fubtikies,  render  his  authority  on  the 
prefent  fubjedl:  yery  confiderable  j  yet  is  not  this 
an  affair  to  be  decided  by  authority,  and  the 
voice  of  nature*  dnd  experience  feems  plainly  to 
oppofe  the  lelfifh-  theory. 

We  frequently  beftow  praife  on  virtuous  a£li- 
ons,  performed  in  very  diftant  ages  and  remote 
countries;  where  the  utmoft  fubtilty  of  im^ina- 
tion  would  not  difcover  any  appearance  of  felf- 
intereft,  or  find  any  connexion  of  our  present 
happinefs  and  fecurity  with  events  fo  widely  fc-  \ 
para  ted  from  us.    ■ 

A  generous,  a  brave,  ^  noble  deed,  perform- 
ed by  an  adyerfary,  commands  our  approbati-^ 
tion ;  while  in  its  confequences  it  may  be  ac- 
knowledged prejudicial  to  .  our  particular  in- 
tereft. 

When  private  advantage  concurs  with  general 
affeftioh  for  virtue,  vie  readily  perceive  and  avow 
the  nruxtufe  of  thefe  diftinft  fentiments,  which 
have  a  very  different  feeling  and  influence  on 
the  mind.  We  praife,  perhaps,  with  more  ala- 
crity, where  the  generous,  hurriane  aftion  con- 
tributes to  our  particular  interejft:  But  the  topics 
of  praife,  which  we  infift  on,  are  very  wide  of 
this  circumftance.     And  we  may  attempt  to  bring 

over 
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over  others  to  our  fentiments>  without  endea- 
vouring to  convince  them^  that  they  reap  any 
advantage  from  the  afttons  which  we  recommend 
to  their  approbation  and  applaufe. 

Frame  the  model  of  a  pra^ife-worihy  charader, 
confifling  of  all  the  mod  amiable  moral  virtues : 
Give  inftanccs,  in  which  thcfe  difplay  themfelves 
after  an  eminent  and  extraordinary  manner :  You 
readily  engage  the  efteem  and  approbation  of  all 
.  your  audience,  who  never  fo  much  as  enquire  in 
what  age  and  country  the  perfon  lived,,  who  pof- 
feffed  thefc  noble  qualities :  A  circumftance,  how- 
ever, of  all  others,  the  moft  material  to  fclf-lovc, 
or  a  concern  for  our  own  individual  happinefs. 
^  Once  on  a  time,  a  (latefman,  in  the  ihock  and 
conteft  of  parties,  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  procure, 
by  his  eloquence,  the  baniihment  of  an  able  ad-, 
verfary ;  whom  he  fccretly  followed,  offering  him 
money  for  fupport  during  his  exile,  and  Ibothing 
him  with  topics  of  confolation  in  his  misfortunes. 
Jlas !  cries  the  banifhed  ftatefman,  wi^b  what  re- 
gret muft  I  leave  my  friends  in  this  city^  where  even 
enemies  are  fo  generous!  Virtue,  though  in  an  enc^ 
my,  here  pleafed  him ;  And  we  alfo  give  it  the  jufl: 
tribute  of  praifc  and  approbation ;  nor  do  we  re- 
traft  thefe  fentiments,  when  we  hear,  that  the  ac- 
tion paiTed  at  Athens,  about  two  thoufand  years 
ago,  and  that  the  perfons  names  were  Efchines 
and  Demofthenes. 

fPhat  is  that  to  me?  There  are  few  occafions, 
when  this  qucftion  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it 
that  univerfal,  infallible  influence  fuppofed,  it 
would  turn  into  ridicule  every  compofition,  and 
almoft  every  converfation,  which  contain  any 
praife  or  cenfure  of  men  and  manners. 

It  is  but  a  weak  fubterfuge,  when  prefled  by 
thefc  fafts  and  arguments,  to  fay,  that  we  trans- 
port ou.rfelves,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  in- 
to, diilant  ages   and  countries,    and  confider  the 

advantage. 
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advantage,  which  we  fliould  have  reaped  from 
thefe  charadtcfs,  had  we  been  contemporaries, 
and  had  any  commerce  with  the  perfons.  It  is 
not  conceivable,  how  a  real  fentiment  or  paffi- 
Oil  can  ever  arife  from  ^  known  imaginary  in- 
tereft;  efpecially  when/ our  real  intereft  is  ftill 
kept  in  view,  and  is  often  acknowledged  to  be 
entirely  diftinft  from  the  imaginary,  and .  even 
fometimes  oppofite  to  it. 

A  mart,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
cannot  look   down    without  trembling;    and  the 
fentiment   of   imaginary  danger  actuates   him,  in 
oppofition    to    the    opinion    and    belief  of   real 
fafety.     But  the   imagination   is  here  aflifted  by 
the  prefence  of  a  ftriking  objeft;    and  yet  pre- 
vails   not,    except   it  be  alfo   aided  by  novelty, 
and  the  unufual  appearance  of  the  objeft.     Cuf- 
tom  foon  reconciles  us  to  heights  and  precipi- 
ces,  and    wears  off  thefe  falfe  and  delufive  ter- 
rors.    The  reverfe  is  obferv^ble  in  the  eftimates, 
which  we  form  of  charafters   and   manners ;  and 
the  more  we  habituate  ourfclves  to  an  accurate 
fcrutiny  of  morals,   the  more  delicate  feeling  do 
we  acquire  of  the*  moft  minute   diftindlions  be- 
tween vjcq  and  virtue.      Such  frequent  occafion, 
indeed,  have  we,  in  common   life,  to  pronounce 
all  kinds  of  moral  determinations,  that  no  objeft 
of  this   kind  can   be  new  or  unufual  to  us ;  nor 
could  any  falfe  views  or   prepofleffions  maintain 
their  ground  againft  an  experience,    fo  common 
and    ^miliar.       Experience    being    chiefly    what 
forms   the   affociations  of  ideas,    it  is   impoflible 
that   any  aHbciation   could   ellabliih   and  fupport 
itfelf,  in  dii:eft  oppofition  to  that  principle.     » 

Ufefulnefs  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  appro- 
bation. This  is  a  matter  of  faS,  confirmed  by- 
daily  obfervation,.  But  ufeful  ?  For  what  ?  For  fome 
body's,  intereft,  furely.  Whofe  intereft  then  ?  Not 
ourowo  only :  For  our  approbation  frequently  ex- 
tendi 
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tends  farther.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  the  intereft 
of  thofe,  who  arc  ferved  by  the  charafter  or  afti- 
on .  approved  of;  and  thefc  we  may  conclude, 
however  remote,  are  not  totally  indifferent  to  us. 
By  opening  up  this  principle,  welhall  difcover  one 
great  fource  of  moral  diftinftions. 

P    A    R    T      IL 

Self-love  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  of  fuch 
cxtenfive  energy,  and  the  intereft  of  each  indivi- 
dual is,  in  general,  fo  clofely  conneSed  with  that 
of  the  community,  that  thofe  philofophers  were 
cxcufable,  who  fancied,  that  all  our  concern  for 
the  public  might  be  refolved  into  a  concern  for 
our  own  happinefs  and  prefer vation.  They  faw 
every  rnoment,  inftances  of  approbation  or  blame, 
fatisfaftioh  or  difpleafurc  towards  charafters  and 
aftions  j  they  denominated  the  objefts  of  thefe  fen- 
timents,  virtues  or  vices-,  they  obferved,  that  the 
former  had  a  tendency  to  encreafe  the  happinefs, 
and  the  latter  the  mifery  of  mankind ;  they  afked, 
whether  it  were  poffible  that  we  could  have  any 
general  concern  for  fociety,  or  any  difinterefted 
refcntment  of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others;  they 
fouh<I  itfimplertq  confider;  all  thefe  feotin>ents  as 
modifications  of  felf-love;  and  th^y  difcovered  a 
pretence,  at  leaft,  jfor  this  unity  of  principle,  in 
that  clpfe  union  of  intereft,  which  is  fo  obfervable 
between  the  public  and  each  individual. 

But  notwithftanding  this  frequent  confufion  pf 
interefts,  it  is  eafy  to  attain  what  natural  philofo- 
phers, after  lord  Bacon,  have  affected  to  call  the 
expefimentum  crucisy  or  that  experiment,  which 
points  out  the  right  way  in  any  doubt  or  ambiguity. 
We  have  found  inftances,  in  which  private  intereft 
was  feparate  from  public ;  in  which  it  was  even 
contrary  :  And  yet  we  obferved  the  moral  fentiment 
to  continue?,    notwithftanding  this   disjunftion  of 
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intcrcfts.  And  wherever  thcfe  difl-indl  interefts  fen- 
fibly  concurred,  we  always  found  a  fenfible  en- 
CFcafe  of  the  fentiment>  and  a  more  warm  affedti- 
on  to  virtue,  and  dcteftation  of  vice,  or  what  we 
properly  call,  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled 
by  thefe  inftance?,  we  muft  renounce  the  theory, 
which  accounts  for  every  moral  fcntiment  by  the 
principle  of  felf-love.  We  muil  adopt  a  more 
public  affedlion,  and  allow,  that  the  interefts,  of  fo'^ 
ciety  are  not,  even  on  their  own  account,  entire- 
ly indifferent  to  us.  Ufefulnefs  is  only  a  tendency 
to  a  certain  end|  and  it  is  a  contradifHon  in  temnfs, 
that  any  thing  pleafes  as  means  to  an  end,  where 
the  end  itfelf  no  wife  afFcfts  us.  If  ufefulnefs, 
therefore,  be  a  fource  of  nwral  fentiment,  and  if 
this  ufefulnefs  be  not  always  conlidered  with  a  re- 
ference to  felf ;  it  follows,  that  every  thing,  which 
contributes  to  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  recommends 
itfelf  direftly  to  our  approbation  and  good-will. 
Here  is  a  principle,  which  accounts,  in  great  part, 
for  the  origin  of  morality  :  And  what  need  we  feek 
for  abftrufe  and  remote  fyftems,  when  there  occurs 
one  fo  obvious  and  natural  *  ? 

Have  we  any  dijfRculty  to  comprehend  the  force 
of  humanity  and  benevolence?  Or  to  conceive, 
that  the  very  afpedt  of  happinefs,  joy,  profperity, 
gives  pleafurej  that  of  pain,  fufFering,  forrow,  com- 
municates uneafinefs  ?  The  human  countenance, 
fays  Hopace  f,  borrows  fmiles  or  tears  from  the  hu- 
man countenance.  Reduce  a  perfon  to  folitude^ 
and  he  lofes  all  enjoyment,  except  eithfer  of  the 
fenfual  or  fpeculative  kind ,  and  that  becaufe  the 
movements  of  his  heart  are  not  forwardJed  by  cor- 
relpondent  movements  in  his  fellovjgft^^rcs.   The 

figns 
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figns  of  forrow  and  mourning,  though  arbitrary, 
afFeft  us  with  melancholy  5  but  the  natural  fymp- 
toms,  tears  and  cries  and  groans,  never  fail  to  in- 
fufe  compaffion  and  uneafinefs.  And  if  the  effefts 
of  mifery  touch  us  in  fo  lively  a  manner ;  can 
we  be  fuppofed  altogether  infenfible  or  indif- 
ferent towards  its  caufesj  when  a  malicious  or 
treacherous  charafter  and  behaviour  are  prefentcd 
to  us? 

We  enter,  I  Ihall  fuppofe,  into  ^  a  convenient, 
wanni  well-contrived  apartment:  We  neceflarily 
receive  a  pleafure  from  its  very  furvey;  becaufc 
it  prcfents  us  with  the  pleafing  ideas  of  eafe,  fa- 
tisfaftion,  and  enjoyment.  The  hofpitable,  good- 
humoured,  humane  landlord'  appears.  This  cir- 
cumftance  furely  muft  embellim  the  whole;  nor 
can  we  eafily  forbear  reflefting,'  with  pleafure, 
on  the  fatisfaftion  which  reTults  to  every  one  from  * 
his  intercourfe  and  good-offices.  ^ 

His  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  eafe,  con- 
fidence, and  calm  enjoyment,  difFufed  over  their 
countenances,  fufficiently  cxprefs  their  happinefs. 
I  have  a  pleafing  fympathy  in  the  profpeft  of  fo 
much  joy,  and  can  riever  conlider  the  fource  of 
it,  without  the  moft  agreeable  emotions. 

He  tells  me,  that  an  oppreflfive  and  powerful 
neighbour  had  attempted  to  difpoffefs  him  of  his 
inheritance,  and  had  long  difturbed  all  his  inno- 
cent and  fociat  pleafures.  I  feel  an  immediate 
indignation  arife  in  me  againft  fuch  violence  and 
irijui'y. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private 
vjffong  ihould  proceed  from  a  man,  who  had 
cnflaVed  provinces,  depopulated  cities,  and  made 
the  field  and  fcafFold  ftream  with  human  blood. 
I  am  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  profpeft  of  fo 
*  much  mifery,  and  am  aftuated  by  the  ftrongeft 
antipathy  againft  its  author. 

In 
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In  gene^al^  it  is  certain,  that,  wherever  we  go, 
whatever  we  fefleft  on  or  converfe  about,  every 
thing  ftill  prcfeqts  us  with  the  view  of  human 
happinefs  or  mifery,  and  excites  jn  our  breaft 
a  fympathetic  moyement  of  plc^fore  or  uneafi- 
ncfs.  In  our  ferious  occupations,  in  ouf  care- 
lefs  amufements,  this  principlp  ftill  exerts  its  ac- 
tive energy. 

A  man,  who  enters  the  theatre,  is  immediately  - 
ftruck  y/ith  the  view  of  fo  gre^t  a  multitude, 
participating  of  one  comrnoi)  amufepricntf  and 
experiences,  froiT\  their  very  afpc6t^  a  fuperior 
fenfibility  or  difpofition  of  being  ^fFefte4  Tfith 
every  fentiracnt,  which  he  fhares  with  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

He  obferves  the  a6lor§  to  be  animated  by  the  , 
appearance  of  a  full  audience,  and  raifed  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthufiafm,  which  they  cannot  command 
in  any  folitary  or  calm  moment. 

Every  moyement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  fkilfu! 
poet,  is  communicated,  ^s  it  were  by  magic,  to 
the  fpeftators  $  who  weep,  tremble,  refent,  rejoice, 
and  are  enflamed  with  all  the  variety  of  pafli- 
ons,  which  aduate  the  feyefal  perfonages  of  the 
drama. 

Where  any  event  crpffes  pur  wiihes,  and  in- 
terrupts the  happinefs  of  the  fayquritc  characters^ 
we  feel  a  fenfible  anxiety  and  concern.  But  where 
their  fufFerings  proceed  from  the  treachery,  crq- 
elty,  or  tyranny  of  an  enemy,  our  bre^fts  are  af- 
fefted  with  the  livelieft  refentment  againll  the  au- 
thor of  thefe  calamities. 

It  is  here  efteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  qf  vt 
to  reprefent  any  thing  cool  and  indifferent,  A 
diftant  friend,  or  a  confident,  who  has  no  imme- 
diate intereft  in  the  cataftrophe,  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  be  avoided  by  the  poet ;  as  communicating 
a  like  indifference  to  the  audience,  and  checking 
the  progrefs  of  the  paiTions. 

Few 
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Few  fpecics  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  than 
paftoral  i  and  every  one  is  fenfible,  that  the  chief 
fource  of  its  pleafure  arifes  from  thofe  images  of 
a  gentle  and  tender  tranguillity,  ^hich  it  reprefents 
in  its  perfonagcs,  and  or  which  it  communicates  a 
like  fentiment  to  the  reader.  Sannazarius,  who 
transferred  the  fcene  to  the  fea-fhore,  though  he 
prefented  the  moft  magnificent  objeft  In  mature,  is 
confeffcd  to  have  erred  in  his  choice,  ,  The  idea  of 
toil,  labour,  and  danger,  fufFcred  by  the  fifher- 
men,  is  painful ;  by  an  unavoidable  fympathy, 
which  attends  every  conception  of  human  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  fays  a  French  poet,  Ovid 
was  my  favourite :  Now  I  am  forty,  I  declare  for 
Horace.  We  enter,  to  be  fure,  more  readily  into 
fentiments,  which  refemble  thofe  we  feel  every 
day :  But  no  paffion  when  well  rcprefented,  can  be 
entirely  indifferent  to  us ;  becaufe  there  is  none, 
pf  which  every  man  has  not,  within  him,  at  leaft 
the  feeds  and  firft  principles.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
pf  poetry  to  .bring  every  afieftion  near  to  us  by 
truth  and  reality :  A  certain  proof,  that,  wherever 
that  reality  is  found,  our  minds  are  difpofed  to  be 
ftrongly  affedted  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which 
the  fate  of  ftatcs,  provinces,  or  many  individuals 
is  afFefted,  is  extremely  interefting  even  to  thofe 
whole  welfare  is  not  immediately  engaged.  Such 
intelligence  is  propagated  with  celerity,  heard 
with,  avidity,  and  enquired  into  with  attention  and 
concern.  The  intercft  of  fociety  appears,  on  this 
occafion,  to  be,  in  fome  degree,  the  intereft  of 
each  individual.  The  imagination  is  fure  to  be  af- 
fefted  ;  though  the  paflions  excited  may  not  always 
be  fo  ftrong  and  fteady  as  to  have  great  influence 
on  the  condud  and  behaviour. 

The 
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The  perufal  of  a  hiftory  fccms  9  calm  enter- 
tainment; but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all, 
did  not  our  hearts  beat  with  correfpondent  move? 
ments  to  thofe  which  arc  defcribed  by  the  hifto- 
rian. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardin  fupport  with  diffi- 
culty our  attention  j  while  the  former  defcribci& 
the  trivial  rencounters  of  the  fmall  cities  of  Greece, 
and  the  latter  the  harmlefs  wars  of  Pifa.  'J'be' 
few  pcrfons  interefted,  and  the  fmall  intereft  fil| 
not  the  imagination^  and  engage  not  the  affedtr 
ons.  The  deep  diftrefs  of  the  numerous  Athe- 
nian army  before  Syracufe  5  the  danger,  which  fp 
nearly  threatens  Venice ;  thefe  excite  compaffion  j 
thefe  move  terror  and  anxiety. 

The  indifferent,  uninterefting  ftilc  of  Suetonius, 
equally  with  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may 
convince  us  of  the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or 
Tiberius :  But  what  >  a  difference  of  fentiment ! 
While  the  former  coldly  relates  the  fafts  ;  and 
the  latter  fcts  before  our  eyes  the  venerable 
figures  of  a  Soranus  and  a  Thrafea,  intrepid  in 
their  fate,  and  only  moved  by  the  meUing  for- 
rows  of  their  friends  and  kindred.  What  fym- 
pathy  then  touches  every  human  heart  !  What 
indignation  againft  the  tyrant,  whofe  caufelefi 
fear  or  unprovoked  malice  gave  rife  to  fuch  de- 
teftable  barbarity ! 

If  we  bring  thefe  fubjefts  nearer :  If  we  remove 
all  fufpicion  of  fiftion  and  deceit:  What  power- 
ful concern  is  excited,  and  how  much  fupcrior,  in 
many  inflances,  to  the  narrow  attachments  of  felf- 
love  and  private  rntereft !  Popular  fedition,  party 
zeal,  a  devoted  obedience  to  fadlious  leaders;  thefe 
are  fome  of  the  mod  vifible,  though  lefs  laudable 
cfFefts  of  thisfocial  fympathyin  human  nature. 

The  frivoloufnefs  of  the  fubjeft  too,  we  ma^  )b- 
ferve,  is  not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  car- 


ries an  image  of  human  lentiment  and  afFeftion. 
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iWhen  a.perfan  ftutters,   and  pronounces  with   . 
difficulty,  we  even  fympathize  with  this  trivial  un- 
Hoafinefs,  And  Suffer,  for  him.    And  it.  is  ^  rule  in 
xriticifin,   chat  every  '  conabinarioo  of  fyllaWes  or 
ietters,  which ,  gives .  pain  to  the  organs  of  fpeech 
in:  the  recitali  jappears.  alfo,  from  a  fpeties  of  lym- 
*pathy,;JMW^  and  difagreeable  to  the  ear.     Nay, 
jwhen  ;wc- run  over  .a:  book  wixh  our  eye,   we  arc 
ifeaiflbble  )  of  i fuch  iiaharinonious  compofuion;   be^ 
-caufcrwe  flail  imagine,  that  a  perfon  recites  it  to  us, 
.aod  fufF^s   from   the  pronunciation  of  thefe  jar- 
.mg.  founds.     So  delicate  is  our  fympathy  ! 
•    JB^y  and   unconftrained  poiflrures ,  and  motions 
•arc  alwKays  beautiful :  An  air  of  health  and  vigour 
is  agreeable:   Claaths  which  warm,  without  bur- 
thcnbxg  the.  body  {  iwhich  cover,  without  impri- 
ibni-ag*  the  limbs,  are.  welUfafliioned.      In  every 
judgment  of  beauty,  the  feelings  of  the  perfon  af- 
-iciJbtd  enter  into  confideration,  and .  communicate 
-to  the  fpeftator  fimilar  touches  .of  pain  or  plea- 
-fiirc  *.     What  wonder,  then,  if  we  can  pronounce 
no  judgment  concerning  the  charafter  and  condudt 
of .  men,   .without   confidering   the  tendencies   0f 
« their  a<9ions,  aad  :the  ha|!)piaefs  or  mifery  which 
-thence  arifcs  to  fociety  ?  What  affbciation  of  ideas 
•would  cv<r  operate,  were  that  principle  here  total- 
ly uiia6tive  f. 

If  ^ny  man  from  a  cold  infenfibility,  or  narrow 

ilblfifluiefs  of  tamper, : is  unafFedted. with  the  images 

of  human  liappinefs  or.  mifery,  he  muft  be  equal- 

-tfly  indiffei«nt  to  the  images  of  .vice  and  virtue: 

Voi.  IL  T  .As, 

*  ^'DeCQiuior  eqaus  cujus  aRrid^  funt  ilia;  fed  idem    ve- 

*'  locior..   Pulcher  afpedlu  fit  athleta,  cujus  laccrtos  exercita- 

*  *'  tio  cxpreffit ;    idem    certamini  paratior.      Nunquam   enim 

-**  /pecies2h  utiHtatedhyiditxiT.    'Scd  hoc  quidem  difcernere  mo* 

-  **  4liti» jfadicii  cH."     Q^intilian   InH.   lib*  viiL  cap.  3* 

-  t  See.NdTE   [CC]. 
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As,  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  always  founds  that  a 
warm  concern  for  the  interefts  of  our  fpecies  is 
attended  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  all  moral  dif^- 
tinftions  i  a  ftrong  refentment  of  injury  done  ta 
men ;  a  lively  approbation  of  their  welfare.  la 
this  particular,  though  great  fuperiority  is  obier- 
vable  of  one  man  above  another ;  yet  none  are  fo 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  intereft  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  as  to  perceive  no  diftin£tions  of  morsd 
good  and  evil,  in  confequence  of  the  different  ten- 
dencies of  adions  and  principles.  How,  indeed> 
can  we  fuppofe  it  poflible  in  any  one,  who  wears  a 
human  heart,  that  if  there  be  fubjeded  to  his  cen- 
fure,  one  charadter  or  fyftem  of  conduct,  which  is 
beneficial,  and  another,  which  is  pernicious,  to  his 
fpecies  or  community,  he  will  not  fo  much  as  give 
a  cool  preference  to  the  former,  or  afcribe  to  it  the 
fmalleft  merit  or  regatd  i  Let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a 
perfon  ever  fo  felfilh  ;  let  private  intereft  have  in- 
grofled  ever  fo  much  his  attention  -,  yet  in  inftan- 
ces,  where  that  is  not  concerned,  he  muft  una- 
voidably feel  /ome  propenfity  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  make  it  an  objedt  of  choice,  if  every 
thing  elfe  be  equal.  Would  any  man,  who  is 
walking  along,  tread  as  willingly  on  another'^  gou- 
ty toes,  whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  on  dve 
hard  flint  and  pavement  ?  There  is  here  furely  m 
difference  in  the  cafe.  We  furely  take  into  con- 
fideration  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  others,  in 
weighing  the  feveral  motives  of  adion,  and  incline 
to  the  rormcr,  where  no  private  regards  draw  us 
,%o  feek  our  own  promotion  or  advantage,  by  the 
injury  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  are  capable,  in  many  inftances^ 
or  influencing  our  actions,  they  mufl,  at  fill  times, 
have  /ome  authority  over  our  fentiments,  and  give 
us  a  general  approbation  of  what  is  ufeful  to  fdcie- 
ty,  and  blame  of  what  is  dangyous  or  pernicious. 
The  degrees  of  thefc  fentiments  may  be  the  fubjeCk 

of 
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of  controverfy ;  but  the  reality  of  their  cxiftence, 
one  fliould  think,  mull  be  admitted,  in  every  theo- 
ry or  fyftem. 

A  creature,  abfolutely  malicious  and  fpiteful^ 
were  there  any  fuch  in  nature,  muft  be  worfc  than 
indifferent  to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All 
his  fentiments  muft  be  inverted,  and  direftly  op- 
pofite  to  thofe,  which  prevail  in  the  human  fpecies. 
Whatever  contributes  to  the  good  of  mankind,  as 
it  crofles  the  conftant  bent  o(  his  wifhes  and  de- 
fires,  muft  produce  uneafinefs  and  difapprobation ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  whatever  is  the  fource  of  dif- 
order  and  mifery  in  fociety,  muft,  for  the  Tame 
reafon,  be  regarded  with  pleafure  and  complacen- 
cy. Timon,  who,  probably  from  his  afFe6ked 
Ipleen,  more  than  any  inveterate  malice,  was  deno- 
minated the  man-hater,  embraced  Alcibiades,  with 
great  fondncfs.  Go  on^  my  boy!  cried  he,  acquire 
ibe  confidence  of  the  people :  Ton  will  one  day^  I  fore- 
Jee^  be  the  caufe  of  great  calamities  to  them  * :  Could 
we  admit  the  two  principles  of  the  Manicheans,  it 
Is  an  infallible  confequence,  that  their  fentiments 
of  human  aftions,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  elfe, 
itiuft  be  totally  oppofite,  and  that  every  inftance  of 
juftice  and  humanity,  from  its  ncceffary  tendency, 
muft  pleafc  the  one  deity  and  difplcafe  the  other. 
All  mankind  fo  far  refemblc  the  good  principle, 
chat,  where  intcrcft  or  revenge  or  envy  perverts 
not  our  difpofition,  we  are  always  inclined,  from 
our  natural  philanthropy,  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  happinels  of  fociety,  and  confequendy  to  vir- 
tue, above  its  oppoGte.  Abfolute,  unprovoked^ 
difinterefted  malice  has  never,  perhaps,  place  in 
any  human  breai(^  i  or  if  it  had,  muft  there  per- 
vert all  the  icntinients  of  morals,  as  well  as  the 
feelings  of  humanicj^  If  the  cruelty  of  Nero  be 
allowed  entirely  voluntary,  and  not  rather  the  ef^ 

T  a  fca 
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fefl:  of  conftant/ear  and  rcfcntment  j,  it,  is  evident/ 
.that  Tigellinu|^,^preferably  to  Seneca  or3urrhu$, 
muft  have  poflefled  his  fteady  and  uniform  appro- 
bation. 

A  ftatelrnan   or  patriot,    who  fiirves  pur  own 
country,  in  our  own  tiaie>  has  alwj^ysa  n)ore  paf- 
fionate  regard  paid  to  him,  than  one  whofe. benefi- 
cial influence  operated  on  diftant  ages  or  remote 
nations ;  where  the  gopcj,  refulting  from  his  ge- 
nerous humanity,  being  lefs  conneded  with  us, 
feems  more    pbfcure,  and    afFe£^s   us  with  a  lefs 
lively  fympathy.     We  may  own  the  merit  to  l)e 
equally  great,  though  our  fentiinents  are  not  raif- 
cd  to  an  equal  height,  in  both  cafes.     The  judjg- 
ment  here  corrects  the  inequalities  of  our. internal 
emotions  and  perceptions  -,   in  like  manner,   as  it 
preferves  us  from  error,  ip  the  feveral  variations 
of  images,  prefented  to  our  external  fenfes.     The 
'  fameobjeft,  at  a  double  diftance,   really  throws  on 
the  eye  a  pifture  of  but  half  the  bulkj   y^t  wc 
imagine  that  it  appears  of  the  fame  fiM.inbpth 
fituations  j    becaufe   we  know,   that,  .  pn   pur    ap- 
proach to  it,  its  image  would  expand  pn  the  eye> 
'  and  that  the  difference  confifts  not  in  the  objeft.it- 
,felf,   but  in  our  pofition  with  regard  to  it.     And, 
indeed,  without  fuch  a  correftipn  ; of  appearances, 
both   in    internal   ai)d   exterpal    fentiment,    jfnen 
could  never   ^:hink   or  talk  fteadily  on  any   fub- 
jeft ;   while  their  fluduating  fituationsr  produce  a 
.  continual   variation   on  pbje^s,   and   throw  them 
into  fuch   different  and  contrary  lights  and  pofi^ 


tions  *, 


The  more  we  converfe  with  mankind,  .and  the 
greater  focial  intercourfe  wc  ^naintain,  the  more 
Ihall  we  be  familiarized  to  thefe  general  preferen- 
ces and  diftindions,  without  whip h  pur  converiati- 
on  and  difcourfe  copld  fcarcely^b^  rendered  intclli- 
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glble,  to  each  other.     Every  man's  intereft  is  pecu- 
liar to  himfeif,  and  the  averfions  and  defires,  which 
refialt  from  it,   cannot  be  fuppofed  to  zffeO:  others ' 
in  a i like  degree.  .  General  language,  therefore  be-  . 
ing.  formed  for -general  ufe^  muft  be  moulded  on. 
fome  more  general  views,  and  muft  affix  the  epithets 
of  praife  or  blaine,  in  conformity  to  fentiments^, 
w;hich  arife  from  the  generial  interefts  of  the  cotii- 
munity.  .And  if  thefe  fentiments>  in  moft   men, 
be  notfo.  ftrong  as  thofc,  which  have  a  reference  to  . 
private  good  5  yet  ftillthey  muft  make  ibme  dif- 
tinftioni^  even  in  pcrfons  the  moft  depraved  and . 
felfifhi  i   and  muft  attach  the  norion  of-  good  to  a 
beneJ^ceat  condu(ft|  and  of  evil    to  the   contrary. 
Sympathy,  >ve  fhlall  allowy.is  much  fainter  tlxan  our 
concern  for  .ourfelws, ,  and  fympathy  with   perfons 
remote  froni  us,   much  fainter  than  that  with  per- 
fons near  and  contiguous;  ^but  for  this  very  rca* 
Ion,  it  is  neceffary.for  us,  in  our  calm  judgments. 
and  difcoprfe   concerning  the  charadters  of  men, . 
to  negieft  all  thefe  diflferences,   and  render  our  fen- 
timcnts  more,  public  and  foci al.     Befides,   that  we 
ourfelves  often  change  our  fituation  in  this  parti- 
cular,, we  every  day  meet  with  perfons,  who  are  in 
a  fituatiQCi  different  from  us,  and  who  could  never 
cpnverfe.  with  us,  were  we  to  remain  'conftantly  in 
that  poiition  and  point  of  view,  which  is  peculiar 
to  ourfelves.     The  intercourfe  of  fentiments,  there- 
fore, in  fociety  and  converfation,  makes  us  form 
fome  general  unalterable  ftandard,  by  which  we 
may  approve  ordifapprove  of  characters  and  man- 
ners.    And  though  the  heart  takes  not  part   en- 
tirely with  thofe  general  notions,    nor  regulates  all 
its  love  and  hatred,    by  the  univerfal,  abftract  dif- 
fereqces  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  felf, 
or  the  perfons  with  whom  we  are  more  intimately 
cpnnefted  5  yet  have  thefe  moral  differences  aron-- 
lidcrable  influence,  and  being  fufficient,  at  Icaft, 

for 
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for  difcourfe,  ferve  all  purpofes  m'company,  in  the 
pulpit,  on  the  theatre,  and  in  the  fchools  *. 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  fubjeft,  the 
merit,  afcribed  to  the  focial  virtues,  appears  Hill 
uniform,  and  arifcs  chiefly  from  that  regard,  which 
the  natural  fentiment  of  benevolence  engages  us  to 
pay  to  the  interefts  of  mankind  and  fociety.  If  we 
confider  the  principles  of  the  human  make,  fuch 
as  they  appear  to  daily  experience  and  obfcrvation, 
we  muft,  ^  priori,  conclude  it  impofliblc  for  fuch 
a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  the 
well  or  ill-being  of  his  fellow- creatil res,  and  not 
readily,  of  himfelf,  to  pronounce,  where  nothing 
gives  him  any  particular  byafs,  that  what  promotes 
their  happinefs  is  good,  what  tends  to  their  mifery 
is  evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or  confiderati- 
on.  Here  then  are  the  faint  rudiments,  at  leaflr, 
or  out-lines,  of  a  general  diftinftion  between  ac- 
tions ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the 
perfon  is  fuppolcd  to  encreafe^  his  connexion  with 
thofe  who  are  injured  or  benefited,  and  his  lively 
conception  of  their  mifery  or  happinefs ;  his  con- 
fcquent  cenfure  or  approbation  acquires  proporti- 
onable vigour.  There  is  no  neceflity,  that  a  ge- 
nerous aftion,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old  hiftory 
or  remote  gazette,  fhould  communicate  any  ftrong 
feelings  of  applaufe  and  admiration.  Virtue^ 
placed  at  fuch  a  diftance,  is  like  a  fixed  ftar,  which^^ 
though  to  the  eye  of  reafon,  it  may  appear  as  lu- 
minous is  the  fun  in  his  meridian,  is  lb  infinitely 
removed,  as  to  afleft  the  fenfcs,  neither  with  light 
nor  heat.  Bring  this  virtue  nearer,  by  our  ac- 
quaintance or  connexion  with  the  perfons,  or  even 
by  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  cafe;  our  hearts  are 
immediately  caught,  our  fympathy  enlivened,  arid 
pur  cool  approbation  converted  into  the  warmeft 
fcntiments  of  fricndfhip  and  regard,     Thefe  Teem 

peceflary 
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neceflaiy  and  infallible  confequences  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  human  nature  as  difcovered  in 
common  life  and  praftice. 

Again ;  reverie  thefe  views  and  reafbnings  i  Con- 
fider  the  matter  h  pqfimari  i  and  weighing  the  con* 
fequences^  enquire  if  the  merit  of  focial  virtue  be 
not,  in  a  great  meafure^  derived  from  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  with  which  it  affeA$  the  fpe£tators. 
It  appears  to  be  matter  of  faft,  that  the  circum- 
ftance  of  umitjy  in  all  fubje^bs,  is  a  fpurce  of  praife 
and  approbation  :  That  it  is  conftantly  appealed  to 
in-  all  moral  decifions  concerning  the  merit  and  de- 
merit of  a6Uons:  That  it  i^  tht/eU  fourge  of  that 
high  regard  paid  to  juftice,  fidelity,  honour,  aU 
leRtance,  and  chaftity^!  That' it  is  infeparaUe  froin 
all  the  other  focial  virtues,  humanity,  generofity, 
charity,  affability,  lenity,  mercy  and  moderation : 
And,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  a  foundation  of  the  chief 
part  of  morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  manklD^ 
and  our  fellow- creature* 

It  appeacs  alib,  that,  in  our  general  approbation 
of  charadeps  and  manners,  the  ufeful  tendency  of 
the  focial  virtues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to 
felf-imcreft,  but  has  an  influence  much  more  uni- 
verfal  and  extenfive.  It  appears,  that  a  tendency 
to  public  good,  and  to  the  promoting  of  peace^ 
harmony,  and  order  in  fociety,  does  always,  by 
aflfefting  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  frame^ 
engage  us  on  the  fide  of  the  focial  virtues.  And  it; 
ap|)ears,  as  an  additional  confirmation,  tliat  thefe 

raciples  of  humanity  and  fympathy  enter  ib  deep- 
into  all  our  fentiments,  and  hav^  fo  pQwertu} 
an  influence,  as  may  enable  them  to  excite  th^ 
ftrongefl:  cenfure  and  applaufe.  The  prefent  theo- 
ry is  the  fimple  refult  of  all  thefe  inferences,  eaclj 
of  which  feems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and 
obfervation. 

Were  it  doubtful,  whether  there  were  any  fuch 
principle  in  our  nature  as  homjipity  or  a  concern 
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for  others,  ytt  wheji  wc  fee,  in  numberleis  inil^ui^ 
ces,  that  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  proooote  th^, 
interefts  of  fociety,  is  fo  higWy.  appro ve4  pfirwe  , 
ought  thence-  to  learn  the  force  of  the  benevolent 
principle ;  (ince  it  is  imppfilhle  for  ai>yr  thing  to 

f>leafe  as  means  to  an  end,  ^here  the  end  is  totalr 
y. indifferent.     On  the . other  hand,  were  it  doubt- 
ful, whether  there  were,  implanted  in  our,  nature,,. 
any  general  principle  of  moral  blame  apdappro.- 
bation,  yet.  when  we  fee, ,  in  numberlcfe;  inftanccs> 
the  influence  ofrhumaoity^  ^jwe^ought  thence  to  x:pn- 
elude,  that  it.  is  inr^poflible,  but  that  every  thing,.) 
which  promotes  the  intereft.  of  fopiety,  jmiftKonfi- 
municate  pleafure,  and  what. is  pernicious  .g^veuo^ 
eafinefs.    But  when .  thefe  difierent^  refk^Uoas  oaid  -  -. 
obfervatioas  concur  in  eilabliihing^.th'l^  Tan^^  con«» 
cluiion^  muft  they.  not.  beftow  an  undifputed/evi^ 
dcnce  upon  it?  ..  ..  ..  ^^  ^  -  ; 

It  is  hawever  hoped,  j  that\the  progrefs  .of rjhis  ap-i  < 
gument  will  bring  a  farther  con&umatJoaQf-the  pre-' 
fcuttheory^  by'.lhowing.fbe.rife  of  opher  featiaxuenfs 
of  efteem  aii^l  regardfrpmtb^-.f^? 9,1  ^^k^SiW^-^: 
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» 

*T /fieras,evidenty  .that  where  a  quality  or  ha- 
bk  isi  fubjcfted  to ;  our  examination,  if  it  ap-  . 
pqarf.1  ia  %afty^  refpeft,  prejuditial  to  thf^t  pcrfon 
pofleficd .  af  it,  or  futh  as  incapacitates  hiiti  for 
biafint^fs  and.  a^ion, .  it  is  inftiintly  blamed,  and 
ranked  emplig  his  -  faults-  and  imperfections^  In- 
dolet\ce,  ^negligences  wal}?t  ?  off  order  j  and  method, . 
obftinacyy.;. ficklenijfs,.  cred\j4ity5  thefe>^  qualities'- 
wercf  xiei'ier.  efteemed;  by  :any^  one  indifferent  to 
a  chara^er  f .  much  left, .  extolled  as  aecooqpiifli- 
m^ws;  or  victueB,'  The  prcjudifoe^  rcfvrlting  from 
them,  iomaedia^ly  ftrikcs-t  our  eyeitawwi ogives  us 
the.'fentinakent  of  pain   and  difeppnpbat}on. 

-No  qi^ality,  it  is  aHowed,^  is  abfolutely  either 
blamcabie .  or  pwfe-worthy.  -  Jt  is  all  according. 
tO;  its?  degree* .  A?  due  imediuniy  fay  the  Peri- 
patcticsj  is;  tbe.jchara&eriftic  of  virtue.  But  this  . 
mediu<nn  is  chiefly,  d^tprmined  by  utility*  A  pro- 
per celerity,  for  inftance,  and  difpatch  in  bufi-  . 
nefs,  lis  :cc3fmnf^ndable.  When  defe^ivQ,  no  psro- 
grefii  is.  ever  oaade  in  the  execution  of  any.pur- 
pofe':  When  egcceflivev  lit  engages  us  in  precipi- 
tate, and  ill-concerted  meafures    and  enterprifes: 

•  By 
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By  fuch  reafonings,  we  fix  the  proper  and  com- 
mendable mediocrity  in  all  moral  and  pruden- 
tial difquifitions  5  and  never  lofe  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages, which  refult  from  any  charafter  or 
hibit. 

Now  as  thefe  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the 
perfon  poflcffed  of  the  charadter,  it  can  never 
be  Jelf-love  which  renders  the  profpeft  of  them 
agreeable  to  us,  the  fpeftators,  and  prompts  our 
cftecm  and  aprobation.  No  force  ot  imaginati- 
on can  convert  us  into  another  perfon,  and 
make  us  fancy,  that  we  being  that  perfon,  reap 
benefit  from  thofe  valuable  qualities,  which  be- 
long to  him.  Or  if  it  did,  no  celerity  of  ima- 
gination could  immediately  traniport  us  back, 
into  ourfelves,  and  make  us  love  and  efteem 
the  perfon,  as  different  from  us.  Views  and  fen- > 
timents,  fo  oppofite  to  kriown  truth,  and  to  each 
other,  could  never  have  place,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  the  fame  perfon.  AH  fufpicion,  therefore,  of 
felfifli  regards,  is  here  totally  excluded.  It  is 
a  quite  different  principle,  which  aduates  our 
bofom,  and  interefts  us  in  the  felicity  of  the  perfon 
whom  we  contemplate.  Where  his  natural  ta- 
lents and  acquired  abilities  give  us  the  profpeft 
of  elevation,  advancement,  a  figure  in  life,  pros- 
perous fuccefs,  a  fteady  command  over  fortune, 
and  the  connexion  of  great  or  advantageous  un« 
dertakings;  we  are  llruck  with  fuch  agreeable 
images,  and  feel  a  complacency  and  regard  im- 
mediately arife  towards  him.  The  ideas  of  hap- 
pinefs,  joy,  triumph,  profpcrity,  are  conne^ed 
with  every  cu-cumftance  of  his  chara&er,  and 
diffufe*  over  our  minds  a  pleafing  fentiment  of 
fympathy  and  humanity*. 

Let'  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  •  originally  framed  fo 
as  to  have  no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fel- 
low-creatures,   but  to  regard  the  happinefs  and 

^  mifery 

^  See  NOTE  [FF]» 
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mifery  of  ^11  fenfible  beings  with  greater  indif- 
ference than  even  two  contiguous  ibades  of  the 
fame  colour.  Let  us  fuppole,  if  the  profperi-^ 
cy  of  nations  were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  ruin  on  the  other,  and  he  were  defired  to 
choofe;  that  he  would  (land,  like  the  fchool* 
man's  afs,  irrefolute  and  undetermined,  between 
equal  motives ;  or  rather,  like  the  famp  afs  be-- 
tween  two  pieces  of  wood  or  marble,  without 
any  inclination  or  propenfity  to  either  fide.  Tht 
confequcnce,  I  believe,  mufl  be  allowed  juft,  that 
fuch  a  perfon,  being  abfotutely  unconcerned,  ei^* 
ther  for  the  public  good  of  a  community  or  the 
private  utility  of  others,  would  look  on  every 
quality,  however  pernicious,  or  however  benefit* 
caal,  to  fociety,  or  to  its  poiTeflbr,  as  on  the  moft 
common  and  uninterefting  objed. 

But  if,  inftead  of  this  fancied  monfter,  wt 
fuppofe  a  $iMH  to  form  a  judgment  or  deter^ 
mination  in  the  cafe,  there  is  to  him  a  plain 
foundation  of  preference,  where  every  thing  dfe 
is  equal;  and  however  cool  his  choice  may  be, 
if  his  heart  be  felfilh,  or  if  the  perfons  inte- 
refted  be  remote  from  him;  there  muft  ftill  be 
a  choice  or  diftinftion  between  what  is  uieful, 
and  what  is  pernicious.  Now  this  diftin&ion  is 
the  fame  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  moral  divine- 
iiouy  whofe  foundation  has  been  fo  often,  and 
fo  much  in  vain,  enquired  after.  The  fame  en- 
dowments of  the  mind,  in  every  circumftance, 
are  agreeable  to  the  fentiment  ot  morals  and  to 
that  of  humanity;  the  fame  te^nper  is  fufcepti- 
ble  of  high  degrees  of  the  one  fentiment  and  of  the 
other;  and  the  fame  alteration  in  the  objects, 
by  their  nearer  approach  or  by  connexioits,  enli«* 
vens  the  one  and  the  other.  By  all  ^he  rules 
of  philofophy^  therefore,  we  muft  conclude,  that 
thefe  fentiments  are  originally  the  famei  iince, 
in   each  particular,   even   the  moft  minute,  they 

are 


,1 .    * 
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aFC  governed  by  the  foitie!  lawsi  ^  *»dj  are  inovcd 
by*  tKe  faoac  objeft*.  ^       . .  /    .:  r 

Why  do  philofophers -infe^,  ivfth  tii?  grpateft 
certaiofy,: that  the  mwn  is  kepfjn  its  orbin  by: 
the  faipe.  force  ,oC-gr^¥ij:y,  phat  m^es.  bodies;, 
fall  near  the  futfacJe  of  the-  earth,,  but;  hec^uih 
thefe  effifts  are,  iipon  .  computation,:-  found  fimi- 
lar*  and  eqxial?  And'  ;muft  net»  th4% .  argument 
bring. as  ftrong . con vi£lion,  in  moral <asr  i^  natu- 
ral difquifitio^  ?  •  '    <     ',   A 

To .  jpcQVCy . /  by!  any '  lof^g/ detail j  ^tljat , .  all,  the . 
Kjualiticfii  .ufcfwl  to  the  poflfeflbr,  aite  ^ppfoyed  pfj-^ 
and!  the  contrary  cenfured,.  ^ould  be  fi^rfiijous. 
The  -  kafb  refled:ion  *  on  M?^igt  is  .  every,  t  day  expc-  • 
rienced*  in:  li&,  will  be«  Xwf&i:icnt.-?v  We  4ball  on- 
ly mention ;  a^ few  .infiances,  r  in  ^  order^  tqi)  reqfiove, . . 
if  poflible,  all  danbt'and-he&ation^    ;  / ..  • 

The:  qtxtiixYy  I  tbcr  moft-  tKCtfhty  for:  the  execu- 
tion';ofa)nytrufeful  encerprife,  is  Difcrcition^  by 
wdirdh  we  cajrty:on;>a  fafp  in^tercoufje  wJth  others, 
givt©  dw  attention- to'  our  own  ^nd  to  their  cha- 
r^&jevi »  weigh  eachf ♦  circuniftanae  of .  the .  ^finefs 
whriHth  we  undertake,  and  ewplpy  thC:  fureft  and 
fafeft'  means  .  for  the  .attainmenl  of;  any  end  ot 
purpofe.  To  a-Cromwell,  perhaf*,  or  a»  De  Retz,- 
difcretionr-  may-  .appear,  an  aldetman-like  virtue, 
asv  Dfj  Swift  calls r  iti  ^nd  beijng  incompatible- 
witb  thofc-  vaft  defignsfi^to*  whiich.  their  courage 
and'  ambition  prompted  them,  it  .might  really, . 
in*,  them,  be  a  fauk,  of-imperfeftion.  But  in  the 
condiaft  of  ordinary-  life,  njo*yirti^c  i&  more  re- 
quifite,  not  only  to  obtain -fuccefe,. but  to  avoid, 
thcmoft  fatal  cmfearriages :  arid-idifappointments. 
The*  greatcft  pacts  without  it,  as  obferved  by 
an.  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner; 
as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only 
the  more  expofed,  t)n  account  of  his  ehormous 
ftrengthand  ftature. 

The  beft  character,  indeed^  were,  it  not  rather 

too 
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too  pcrfeft  for  human  nature,   is  that  vvhich  is 

.not  fwiyed  .by  temper  ©f . any ,  kind ;  »bjut  alter- 

.nately  employs  enterprife    aiad  ceAjtiQUy   as  eadi 

:\%\ufefi/il  .to    the    particular    purpoTe   -inteodod* 

Such  is   the  excellence  .which  St.iEvremond  af- 

,  ci^ibes  to  marefchail  TuriWinc,  who.  difplayed  evc»y 

iCampdigD,  jas  he  grew  older^   ixiore   temerity .  fn 

his    iX9ilic«*y  jenterpf i&s ;  .  and    being  « noiy»  from 

:long  experience,  peffeftiy  acquainted,  with  every 

incident  in  war,  he  advanced  with  :greater  firm-* 

ne(s  and    fecurity,    in  a  road  fo  well  .known   to 

htin.'     Fabius,    ilays  Machiavel, .  was    cautious ; 

Scipio    enterprifing :   And    both    fucceeded,    be- 

.  caufe  the  fituation  %£  the  *Roman  afifaies,  during 

the  cooQCDand  of  «each,    was    peculiarly  adapted 

to  his  igeniusi?.  but  bpth  would  ; have  (£ailed,  had 

thcfe    fituations    been   rcverfed.       He  ^is  happy, 

whofe   circumftances'fuit;his  temper;  but  he  as 

more  excellent,  who  can  fuit .  hjs .  temper  .toiany 

circumftances. 

What  need  .  is  there  -to .  difpAay  the  praifes  of 
Induftry,.  .and.  to  extol  its  advantages,  in  the  ac- 
quiiition  of  power  and  riches,  or  in  pauQng  what 
we  call  a  fortune  »in  the  world? 'The  torcoifc, 
according  to  the  fable,  t  by. his  perfeverance,  gain- 
.ed  the  race  of  ihe  hare,  though  poilelied  r of  much , 
fuperior  fwiftnefs.  A  man's  tiaae,  when  well  hirf- 
banded,  is .  like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which  a  few 
acres  produce  more  of  Vhat  is  ufeful  to  life, 
.than  extonfivc  puovinces,  even  of  the  richeft  foil, 
when  ovec-rvun  iwith  weeds  aixd  .bra^rbjes. 

Rut  all  profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  life,  or- even  of 
tolerable  tfubfiftencc,  mutt  fail,  whei:e  a  reafon- 
able  iFrugality  is  wanting.  The  heap,  inft^d 
of  encreafing,  diminiihes  daily,  and  leaves  its  pof- 
ieflfor  fo  much  more  unhappy,  as,  not  having  been 
able  to  confine  his  expences  to  a  large  revenue, 
he  will  ftill  lefs  be  able  to  live  contentedly  on 
.  a  iiTiall  one.      The  fouls  of  men,   according  to 

Plato, 
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Platof^  infiamed  with  impure  apperites^  and 
lofine  the  body,  which  alone  afforded  means  o€ 
iatistafti^n,  hover  about  the  earth>  and  haunt  the 
places,  where  their  bodies  are  depofited;  poflef* 
fed  with  a  longing  delire  to  recover  the  loft 
organs  of  fenfation.  So  may  we  fee  worthlefs 
prodigals,  havine  confumed  their  fortune  in  wild 
debauches,  thrufting  themfelves  into  every  plen- 
tiful table,  and  every  party  of  pleafure,  hated 
even  by  the  vicious,  and  defptfed  even  by  fools. 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avarice,  which^ 
as  it  both  deprives  a  man  of  all  ufe  of  his  riches, 
and  checks  hofpitality  and  every  focial  enjoys 
ment,  is  juftly  cenfured  on  a  double  account. 
Prodigality,  the  other  extreme,  is  commonly  more 
hurtful  to  a  man  himfelf  i  and  each  of  thefe  ex- 
tremes is  blamed  above  the  other,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  perlbn  who  cenfures,  and  ac-^ 
cording  to  his  greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  to  plea^ 
fure,  either  Ibcial  or  fenfuaL 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  com* 
plicated  fources»  Honefty,  fidelity ,  truth yzvc  praif- 
ed  for  their  immediate  tendency  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  focietyj  but  after  thofc  virtues  are 
cmce  eftabliihed  upon  this  foundation,  they  arc 
alfo  confidered  as  advantageous  to  the  peribn 
himfelf,  and  as  the  fource  of  that  trufi:  and  con^ 
fidence,  which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  confi- 
deration  in  life.  One  becomes  contemptible,  na 
leis  than  odious,  when  he  fprgets  the  duty,  which> 
in  this  particular,  he  owes  to  himielf  as  well  as 
to  fociety. 

Perhaps,  this  confidcration  is  one  chief  fource 
of  the  high  blame,  which  is  thrown  on  any  in- 
ftance  of  failure  among  women  in  point  of  chaf- 
tity.  The  greateft  regard,  which  can  be  acquired 
by  that  fex,  is  derived  from  their  fidelity;  and 
a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar,   iofe^  her 

rahk> 
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rank,  and  is  expofed  to  every  infult,  who  is,  de- 
ficient in  this  particular.  The  fmalleft  failure 
is  here  fufficient  to  blaft  her  charafter.  A  fe- 
male has  fo  many  opportunities  of  fecretly  in- 
dulging thefe  appetites,  that  nothing  can  give 
us  fecuHty  but  her  abiblute  modefty  and  re- 
ferve;  and  where  a  breach  is  once  made,  it  can 
fcarcely  ever  be  fully  repaired.  If  a  man  be- 
have with  cowardice  on  one  occafion,  a  contrary 
conduct  reinftates  him  in  his  charadber.  But  by 
what  adtion  can  a  woman,  whofe  behaviour  has 
once  been  dilBTolute,  be  able  to  aflure  us,  that 
Ihe  has  formed  better  refblutions,  and  has  felf- 
command  enough  to  carry  them  into  execution? 
All  men,  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  defirous 
of  happinefs;  but  few  are  fuccefsful  in  the  pur- 
fuit:  One  conliderable  caufe  is  the  want  of  Strength 
of  Mind,  which  might  enable  them  to  refift  the 
temptation  of  prefent  eafe  or  pleafure,  and  car- 
ry them  forward  in  the  fearch  of  more  dif^ant 
profit  and  enjoyment.  Our  affedions,  oh  a  ge- 
neral profpeft  of  their  objefts,  form  certain  rules 
of  condu^,  and  certain  mcafures  of  preference 
of  one  above  another:  And  thefe  decifions,  though 
really  the  refult  of  our  calm  paeons  and  pro- 
penfities,  (for  what  elfe  can  pronounce  any  ob- 
jeft  eligible  or  the  contrary?)  are  yet  faid,  by 
a  natural  abufe  of  terms,  to  be  the  determina- 
tions of  pure  rcafon  and  rcfleftion.  But  when 
fome  of  thefe  objefts  approach  nearer  to  us,  or 
acquire  the  advantages  of  favourable  lights  and 
pofitions,  which  catch  the  heart  or  imagination; 
bur  general  refblutions  arc  frequently  confounded, 
a  fmali  enjoyment  preferred,  and  lafting  fhame 
and  forrow  entailed  upon  us.  And  however 
poets  may  employ  their  wit  and  eloquence,  in 
celebrating  prefent  pleafure,  and  rejefting  all  dif- 
tant  views  to  fame,  health,  or  fortune ;  it  is  ob-^ 
vious,  that  'this  pradice  is   the  foprce  of,  all  dif^ 

foluteneft 
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folutunefs  and  diforder,  repentance  ;ind  miferjr* 
A  naan  of  a  ftrong  and  deterniined  •  temper  ad- 
heres tenacioufly  to  his  general  -  refojlution^,  and 
is  neither  feduced  by  the  allureaients  of  pleafurCj 
nor  terrified  by  the  njenaces  of  pain;  but  keeps 
ftill  in  view  thofe  diftant  purfuits,  by  which  Ke, 
at  once,  enfures  his  happinefs .  and  his  honoun 

Sclf-fatisfadion,  at  leafl:  in  fonac  degree, .  is  an 
advantage,  which  equally  attends  the  Fool  and 
the  Wife  Man:  But  it  is  the  only. one;  nor  is 
there  .^ny  other  circumftance  in  the  conduft  of 
life,  where  .they  are  upon  lan  equal  footing,  Bu* 
fipefs,  books,  converfation ;  for  aU,tbefe,.a  (mI 
is  totally  incapacitated,  and  except  condemtied 
by  his  ftation  to  the  coarfeft  drudgery,  rea>ains 
a  ^ele/s  burden  upon  the  ear^.  Accordingly, 
it  is  found,  that  men  are  extremely  jealous  of 
their  charafter  in  this  particular;  and  many  in- 
ftances  are  feen  of  profligacy  ^and  treachery,  the 
moft  avowed  and  unreferved;  uo,ne  of  bearing 
patiently  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  itu- 
pidity.  .Dicaearchus,  the  Macedonian  geaecal, 
who,  as  Polybius  tells  us*,  openly  ere&ed  one 
altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injuftice,  i^  order 
to  bid  defiance  to  tnankind;  even  ihe,  1  am  well 
affured,  would  have  ftarted  at  the  epithet  of  faol^ 
and  have  meditated  revenge  for  fo  injurious  an 
appellation.  Except  the  affcftion  of ;parcnt?,  the 
Itrongeft  and  moft  indiffpluble  bond  in  nature, 
no  connexion  has  ftrength  fufficicnt  to  fupport 
the  difguft  arifing  from  this  chara£ter. .  Love 
itfelf,  which  can  fubfift  upder .  treachery,  ingra- 
titude, malice,  and  infidelity,,  is  immediately  ex- 
tinguilhed  by  it,  when  perceived  and;  acknow- 
ledged«$  nor  are  deformity  and. old  age  au)re  fatal 
to  tjie  dominion  of  that  paflion.  ,Sa  dreadful 
are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  pur- 

'|>ofe 
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pd^  or  undertaking)  and  of  continued  error  and 
mifcondpd:  in  life  !       . 

When  it  is  aiked^  whether  a  quick  pr  a  flow 
cr(^prehet)fion  be  mbft  valuable  i  Whether  one^ 
thatj  at  firft  view,  penetrates  far  into  a  fubjeA, 
btit  can  petform  nothing  upon  ftudy;  6r  a  con* 
traiy  charafter^  which  muft  work  but  every  thing 
by  dint  of  application  ?  Whether  a  profound  ge- 
fiiuft  or  a  ftfre  judgment  ?  In  (hort>  what  charaa-> 
ter,  or  peculiar  turn  of  underftanding  is  more 
excellent  than  another  i  It  is  evident,  that  we  can 
anfwer  none  of  thefe  qqeftions,  without  confirm 
defiilg  which  of  thofe  .qualities  capacitates  a  man 
beft  for  the  world,  and  carries  him  fartheft  ih 
any  undertaking,        . 

If  refined  fenfe  and  exalted  fenfe  be  not  fo 
iffifkl  as  common  fenfe,  their  rarity,  their  novel- 
ty, and  the  noblenefs  of  their  objefts  make  fome 
compenfation>  and  render  them  the  admiration 
of  mankind:  As  gold,  though  lefs  ferviceable 
than  iron;  acquires,  from  its  fcarcicy,  a  value^ 
which  is  much  fuperior. 

The  defefts  of  judgment  can  be  fupplied  by 
no  Art  or  invention;  but  thofe  of  Memory  fre* 
quently  mav>  both  in  bufinefs  and  in  ftudy,  by 
method  ana  induftry,  and  by  diligence  in  com- 
mitting evlry  thing  to  writing;  and  we  fcarcely 
ever  hear  a  ftiort  memory  given  as  a  relfon  for 
a  man's  failure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in  an- 
cient times,  when  no  man  could  make  a  figure 
without  the  taleht  of  fpeaking,  and.  when  the  au- 
dience were  too  delicate  to  bear  fuch  crude,  un- 
digfefted  harangues  as  our  extemporary  orators 
offer*  to  public  affemblies;  the  faculty  of  memo- 
ry was  then  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  and  was 
accordingly  much  more  valued  than  at  prefent. 
Scarce  any  great  genius  is  mentioned  in  anti- 
quity, who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  talent;  and 

^Vot.  II.  U       '  iCicero 
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Citi^ro  enumerates    it  among  the  other  fublime 
qualities  of  Casfar  himfelf f. 

Particular  cuftoms  and  manners  alter  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  qualities  i  They  alfo  alter  their  merit* 
Particular  fituations  and  accidents  have,  in  fome 
degree,  the  fame  influence.  He  will  always  .  be 
mote  efteemed,  who  pofTelTes  thofe  talents  and 
accomplifhments,  which  fuit  his  ftation  and  pro- 
feiEon,  than  he  whom  fortune  has  mifplaced  in 
the  part  which  flie  has  affigned  h^m.  The  pri- 
vate or  felfilh  virtues  ire,  in  this  refpeft,  more, 
arbitrary  than  the  public  and  focial.  In  other  ref- 
pe6ls,'they  arcj  perhaps^  lefs  liable  to  doubt  and 
controverf^i 

In  this  kingdbih,  fuch  continued  oflentation^ 
of  late  years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  ailive 
life  with'  regard  to  puMic  /pirit,  and  amQng  thofe 
in  fpetulative  wjth  regard  to  benevolen€ei  and  fp 
many  falfe  pretenfions  to  each  have  been>  no 
doubt,  detefted,  that  men  of  the  world  are  apt, 
without  any  bad  intention,  to  difcover  a  fuUen 
incredulity  on  the  head  of  thofe  moral  endowT 
ments,  and  even^  fometimes  abfolutely  to  deny  their 
exigence  and  reality;  In  like  manner,  I  find, 
that,  of  oldi  the  perpetual  cant  of  the  Stoics  and 
Cynics  concerning  virtue ,  ^  their  magnificent  pro- 
feilions  and  flender  performances,  bred  a  dif- 
guft  in'  mankind;  and  Lucian,  who>  though  li- 
centious with  regard  to  pleafure,  is  yet^  in  other 
rcfoeftsi  a  very  moral  writer,  cannot,  fometimes,. 
talk  of  virtue,  fo  much'boafted,  without  betray- 
ing fymptoms  of  fpleen  and  irony*.     But  furely 

this 

f  pQic  hi  iHo  iagenium^  ratio,  memoria,  literal,  cnra,  ^^&*: 
tatio,  diligesitia,  ^c,     Philip.  «.  • 

Lvc.  TiMON.  Again,  Kct*  (rviKuyfuyorrtg  (oi  91x00-0901)  fi;^ir«tTif- 
70Lf(sif«tx(oi  rvirrt  «roAv!^pt/AAHTorap:fTHy  Tf9.y»ia(ri»  Icuiip*M  SN«. 
In  anoj^er  place,   Ha^  ^uf  t s-iV  ^  ^afohv^fvxhv^r®'  apexHy  x^  f t/air^ 
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this  pceviih  delicacy,  whence-cvcr  it  arifes,  caa 
never  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  make  us  deny  the 
cxiftence  of  every  fpecies  of  merit,  and  all  dif- 
tinftion  of  manners  and  behaviour.  Befides  dij^ 
cretiorii  cautiorty  e^iterprifey  indnftry^  affiduityy  fruga-^ 
lityy  (economy y  good-jenje^  prudence j  dtfcernment  \  be- 
fides thefe  endowments,  I  fay,  whofe  very  names 
force  an  avowal  of  their  merit,  there  are  many" 
others,  to  which  the  moft  determined  fcepticifm 
cannot,  for  a  moment  refufe  the  tribute  of  praife 
and  approbation.  'Temperancey  Johrietyy  patience^ 
conjiancyy  perfeverancey  forethougbty  conftderatenejs^ 
Jecrecyy  order,  infinuationy  addrejsy  prejence  of  mind, 
quickne/s  of  conception,  facility  of  exprej/ion-,  thefe> 
and  a  thoufand  more  of  the  fame  kind,  no  man 
will  ever  deny  to  be  excellencies  and  pcrfeftions. 
As  their  merit  confifts  in  their  tendency  to  ferve 
the  pcrfon,  pofTefled  of  them,  without  any  mag- 
nificent claim  to  public  and  fecial  defert,  we  are 
the  Icfs  jealous  of  their  pretcnfions,  and  readily 
admit  them  into  the  catalogue  of  laudable  qua- 
lities. We  are  not  fenfible,  that,  by  this  con- 
cefiion,  we  have  payed  the  way  for  all  the  pther 
moral  excellencies,  and  cannot  confidently  hefi- 
tate  any  longer,  with  regard  to  difinterefted  be- 
nevolence, patriotifm,  and  humanity. 

It  feems,  indeed,  certain,  that  firft  appearances 

are  here,    as  ufual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that 

it  is  more  difficult,   in  a  fpeculative  way,  to  re- 

fblve  into  felf-love  the  merit,  which   we   afcribe 

to  the  felfifh  virtues  above-mentioned,  than  that 

even  of  the  focial  virtues,  juftice  and  beneficence. 

For  this    latter  purpofe,    we  need   but    fay,  that 

'whatever  conduft  promotes  the  good  of  the  com- 

TOunity  is   loved,    praifed,    and  efteemed   by   the 

community,   on  account  of  that  utility  and  inte- 

reftj   of  which  every  one  partakes :    And  though. 

this  afl^eftion  and  regard  be,^in  reality,  gratitude, 

jriot  felf-love,  yet   a  diftinftioa,  even  of^this  ob- 

U  2  viou^ 
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vious  nature,  may  not  readily  be  made  l^  fu- 
perficial  reafoners;  and  there  is  room,  at  leafl^ 
to  fupport  the  cavil  and  difpute  for  a  moment. 
But  as  qualities,  which  tend  only  to  the  utility 
of  their  poffcflbr,  without  any  reference  to  us, 
or  to  the  community,  arc  yet  efteemed  and  va- 
lued; by  what  theory  or  fyftem  can  we  account 
for  this  fentiment  from  felf-love,  or  deduce  it 
from  that  favourite  origin?  There  feems  here  a 
iieceffity  for  confefling  that  the  happinefs  and  mi- 
fcry  of  others  are  not  fpeftacles  entirely  indiffe- 
rent to  US;  but  that  the  view  of  the  former, 
whether  in  its  caufes  or  efFefts,  like  fun-ihine 
or  the  profpeQ:  of  well-cultivated  plains,  (to  carry 
our  pretenfions  no  higher)  communicates  a  fe- 
creC  joy  and  fatisfaftion ;  the  appearance  of  the 
latter,  like  a  lowering  cloud  or  barren  landlkip, 
throws  a  melancholy  damp  over  the  imaginartion. 
And  this  conceffion  being  once  made,  the  diffi- 
culty is  over;  and!  a  natural  unforced  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phseiiomena  of  human  life  will  after- 
wards, we  may  hope,  prevail  among  all  fpecula- 
tive  enquirers. 

PART      II. 

It  may   riot  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  ex- 
amine tht  influence  of  bodily  endowments,    and 
of  the  goods  of  Fortune,  over  our  fentiments   of 
regard  and  efleem,  and  to  confider  whether  thefe 
phsenomena  fortify  or  weaken  the  prefent  theory. 
It  will  naturally  be  iexpefted,  that  the  beauty  of 
the  body,  as  is  fuppofed  by  all  ancient  moralifts, 
will  be  fimilar,  in   fome  refpefts,  to  that  of  the 
mind;    and  that  every  kind  of  efteem,  which    is 
paid   to  a  man,    will   have  fomething  fimilar    in 
its  origin,   whether  it  arifc  from  his  mental    en- 
dowments,  or  from  the   fituation  of  his  exterior 
circumftanccs. 

It 
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It  is  evident^  that  one  coniiderable  fburoe  «f 
iteamty  in  all  animals  is  the  advantage,  which> 
^di^ey  reap  from  the  particular  flrudure  of  their 
limbs  and  members;  fuitably  to  the  particular 
manner  of  life,  to  which  they  are  by  nature  def- 
tined«  The  juft  proportions  of  a  horfe,  defcrib- 
.cd  by  Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  fame,  that 
are  received  at  this  day  by  our  modern  jockeys; 
becaufe  the  foundation  of  them  is  the  fame,  name^- 
ly,  experience  of  what  is  detrimental  or  ufeful 
in  the  animal. 

Broad  ihoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  ta- 
per legs;  all  thefe  are  beautiful  in  our  fpeciea^ 
becaufe  ligns  of  force  and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility 
and  its  contrary,  though  they  do  not  entirely  de- 
termine what  is  handfome  or  deformed^  are  evi- 
dently the  fourcc  of  a  confiderable  part  of  appro- 
bation or  diflike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  ftrength  and  dexteri- 
ty, being  of  greater  ufe  and  importance  in  war, 
v/m  ^o  much  more  efteemeql  and  valued,  than 
«t  prefent.  Not  to  infift  on  Homer  and  the  po- 
ets, we  may  obferve,  that  hiftorians  fcruple  not 
to  mentimi  fi^ne  of  body  among  the  other  accom- 
pliihments  even  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they  ac* 
knowledge  to  be  the  greateft  hero,  ftatefman^  and 
general  of  all  the  Greeks*.  A  like  praife  is  given 
TO  Pompey,  one  of  the  greatell  pf  tljie  Rottiansf. 
This  inftance  is  finnular  to  what  We  .obferved 
above,  with  regard  to  memory. 

"What  derifion  and  contempt,  with  both  fexes, 
attend  impotence  I  while  the  unhappy  objeft  is  re- 
garded as  one  deprived  of  fo  capital  a  pleafure 
in  life,  and  at  the  fame  time,  as  difabled  from 
communicating  it .  to  dthers.      Barrennefs  in  wo- 

itien, 

♦  8ce  N  O  T  E  [QG]. 

f  Cum  tdacribusy  faltuy   cum  vilocibus,  curfu\    cum  Vfllidif 
reBe  certabat*  Salluit  ayud  yioiT. 
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men,  being  alfo  a  fpecies  .of  inutility^  is  a  re-^ 
proach,  but  not  in  the  fame  degree:  of  which 
the  reafon  is  obvious^  according  to  the  prefenrt 
theory. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  ftatuary  more  • 
indifpenfible  than  that  of  balancing  the  figures, 
and  placing  them  with  the  gratcft  exaftncfs  on 
'  their  proper  center  of  gravity.  A  figure,  which 
is  not  juftly  balanced,  is  ugly;  becaufe  it  con- 
veys' the  difagreeable  ideas  of  fall,  harm,  and 
pain*. 

A  difpoGtion  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifies 
a  man  to  rife  in  the  world,  and  advance  his  for-  ' 
tuoe,  is  entitled  to  efteem  and  regard,  as  has 
already  been  explained.  •  It  may  therefore,  nato- 
rally  be  fuppofed,  that,  the  atlual  poffeflion  of 
riches  and.  authority  will  have  a  confiderable  in- 
fluence over  thefe  fcntiments. 

Let  us  .examine  any  hypothefis,  by  which  wc 
can  account  for  the  regard  paid  to  the  rich  and 
powerful :  We  Ihall  find  none  fatisfadory,  but 
that  which  derives  it  from  the  .enjoyment  comr 
murticated  to  the  fpeftator  by  the  images  of  prof- 
perity,  happinefs,  cafe,  plenty,  authority,  and  the 
gratification  of  every  appetite.  Self-love,  for  in- 
ftance,  which  feme  afteft  fo  much  tO'Cbnfider  as 
the  fource  o(  every  fentiment,  is  plainly  infuf- 
ficient  for  this  purpofe.  Where  no  good-will  or 
friendihip  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on 
what  we  can  found  our  hope  of  advantage  from 
jthe  riches  of  others;  thpugh  we  naturally  rcf- 
ped:  the  rich,  even  before  they  difcoyer  any  fuch 
favourable  difpofition  towards  us. 

We  are  affeded  with  the  fame  fentiments,  when 
we  lie  fa  much  out  of  the  fphere  of  their  afti- 
vity,  that  they  cannot  even  be  fuppofed  to  pof- 
fcfs  the  power  of  ferving  us.  A  prifbner  of  war, 
in   all  civilized  nations,  is  treated  with  a  regard 

fuitcd 
t  Sec  N  O  T  E  [HH], 
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foitcd  to  his  condition ;  aiid  riche$,  it  is  evident, 
go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  per- 
K)h.  If  birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  iharc,  this 
ftill  affords  us  an  arguncient  to  our  prefentpur- 
pofc.'  For  what  is  it  we  call  a  man  of  birth, 
but  one  who  is  defcendcd  from  a  long  fuccef- 
fion  of  rich,  and  powerful  anceftors,  and  who  ac- 
quires our  cfteem  by  his  connexion  with  pcrfons 
whom  we  eftcem  ?  His  unceftors,  therefore,  though 
.  dead;  are  refpeAed,  in  fome  meafure,  on  account 
of  their  riches;  and  confequently,  without  any 
kind  of  expeAation. 

Bm  not  to  go  fo  far  as  prifoners  of  war  or. the 
dead,  to  find  inilances  of  this  difinterefted  regard 
for  riches;  we  may  only  obferve,  with  a  little 
attention,  thofe  phasnomena,  which  occur  in  com- 
mon life  and  coaverfation.  A  man,  who  is  him- 
fclf;  we  fliall  fuppofe,  of  a  competent  fortune, 
and  of  no  profeffion,  being  introduced  to  a  com- 
pany of  ftringers,  naturally  treats  them  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  refpeA,  as  he  is  informed  of 
their  di^rent  fortunes  and  conditions ;  though  it 
is  impoifible  that  he  can  fo  fuddenly  propofe,  ahd  , 
perhaps  he  would  not  accept  of,  any  pecuniary 
advantage  from  them*  A  traveller  is  always  ad- 
mitted into  company,  and  meets  with  civility, 
in  proportion  as  his  train  and  equipage  Ipeak*  hini 
a  man  of  great  or  moderate  fortune.  In  fhort, 
the  difiFerent  ranks  of  jnen  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
iure,  regulated  by  riches;  and  that  with  regard 
CO  (uperiors  as  well  as  inferiors,  Grangers  as  well 
as  acquaintance. 

What  remains,  therefor^,  but  to  conclude,  that, 
as  riches  are  defired  for  ouriclves  only  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  our  appetites,  either  at  pre-  . 
fent  or  in  fome  ims^inary  future  period;  they 
beget  efteem  in  others  merely  from  their  having 
dtftt  influence.  This  indeed  is  their  very  nature 
or  pfleiK^:  They  have  a  diredt  reference  %o  the 

commodities, 
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commodities,  ^onveniencie^,  aiK^  pleafvrcs  of  liffl  • 
The  bill  of  a  banker,  who  is  broke,  or  gold  in 
a  defi^rt  ifland,  would  othenYife  be  full  as  valu** 
able.  When  we  approach  a  oian,  who  is,  as 
we  fay,  at  his  ea&,  we  are  preftiited  with  the 
pleaHng  ideas  of  plenty,  fatiafadtion,  cleanlinefe, 
warmth  i  a  chearful  houie,  elegant  furniture,  ready 
fervice,  apd  whatever  is  defirable  in  meat,  drinks 
qr  apparel.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  poor  man 
appeal's,  the  difagreeable  Images  of  want,  peau*^ 
ry,  hard  labour,  dirty  furniture,  coarfe  or  ragged 
deaths,  naufeous  meat  and  diftafteful  liquor,  im<i 
mediately  ftrike  our  fancy*  What  elfe  do  w€  mean 
by  faying  that  one  is  rich>*  the  other  poor  i  And 
as  regard  or  contempt  is  the  natural  confequence 
of  thofe  different  fituations  in  life;  it  is  e^y  feca 
what  additional  light  and  evidence  this  throws  on 
our  preceding  theory,  with  reg^d  to  all  moral 
diftinSipns*.  • 

A  man>  who  has  cured  him&lf  of  all  ridiculous 
prepoffelfions,  and  is  fully,  fincerely,  and  fteadiljr 
convinced,  from  experience  as  well  as  philofophy, 
that  the  difference  of  fortune, mak<^  lefs  difference 
in  happinefs  than  is  vulgarly  imagined ;  fuch  a  one 
docs  not  meafure  out  degrees  of  efleem  aca>rding 
to  the  rent  rolls  of  his  acquaintance.  He  may,  in^ 
deed 9  externally  pay  a  fuperior  deference  to  the 
great  lord  above  the  vafTal ;  becaufe  riches  are  she 
mod  convenient,  being  the  moil:  fixed  and  deter- 
minate, fource  of  diftinftion :  But  his  internal  fen- 
timents  are  more  regulated  by  the  perfonal  charac-* 
ters  of  men,  than  by  the  accidental  and  capricious 
favours  of  fortune. 

In  moff  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  he* 
reditary  riches,  marked  with  titles  and  fymbolsfiom 
the  ibvjpreign,  is  the  chief  fource  of  diftin&ion.  in 
England,  noore  regard  is  paid  to  pnefent  opulence 
and  plenty.     Each  pra&icc  has  its  advantages  and 

difadvimuges. 

♦  See   NOTE   [II]. 
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difadvantages.  Where  birth  is  refpectcd,  unactive> 
fpiritlcfs  minds  remain  in  haughty  indolence,  and 
dream  of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genealogies: 
The  generous  and  ambitious  feek  honour  and  autho- 
rity and  reputation  and  favour.  Where  riches  arc  the 
chief  idol,  corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail: 
Arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture  flou- 
rilh.  The  former  prejudice,  being  favourable  to 
military  virtue,  is  more  fuited  to  monarchies.  The 
latter,  being  the  chief  fpur  to  induftry,  agrees  bet«- 
ter  with  a  republican  government.  And  we  accord- 
ingly find,  thajt  each  of  thefe  forms  of  government^ 
by  varying  the  utility  of  thofe  cuftoms,  has  com- 
monly a  proportionable  effect  on  the  fentiments  of 
mankiind. 
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Of  Qualities  immediatelv  agreeable  to 

OURSELVES. 

VV  HOEVER  has  paffed  an  evening  with  fcri- 
ous  melancholy  people,  and  has  obferved  how 
iuddenly.  the  converfation  was  animated,  and 
what  iprightlinefs  diffufed  itfclf  over  the  coun- 
tenance, difcourfe,  and  behaviour  of  every  one, 
on  the  acceffion  of  a  good-humioured,  lively 
companion ;  fuch  a  one  will  eafily  allow,  that 
Chearfulnefs  carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  na- 
turally conciliates  the  good-will  of  mankmd.  No 
quality,  indeed^  more  readily  communicates  it- 
felf  to  all  around;  becaufe  no  one  has  a  great- 
er  propenfity  to  difplay  itfclf,  in  jovial  talk  and 
pleafant  entertainment.  The  flame  fpreads  through 
the  whole  circle;  and  the  moft  fullen  and  mo- 
rofe  are  often  caught  by  it.  That  the  melan- 
choly hate  the  merry,  even  though  Horace  fays- 
it,  I  have  fome  difficulty  to  allow ;  becaufe  I  have 
always  obferved,  that,  where  the  jollity  is  mode- 
rate and  decent,  ferious  people  are  fo  much  the 
more  delighted,  as  it  diffipates  the  gloom,  with 
which  they  are  commonly  oppreffed : '  and  gives  . 
them  an  unufual  enjoyment. 

From  this  influence  bf  chearfohjefi,    both  to 

communicate  itfelf,    and**to  engage  approbaticn^ 

we   nniay   percei^i    that   there  is   another  fet   of 

mental  c^ualitiesj   which,    without  any  utility  or 

.  any 
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iihy  tendency  to  farther  good,  cither  of  the  com- 
munity or  of  the  pofleffor,  diffufe  a  fatisftdjtiop 
QO  4iie  b^older^,  and  ^ocuie  iriendfliip  and  re- 
*  gard.  .  Their  immediate  fenfation,  to  the  pcrfon 
poiTefled  of  them,  is  agreeable :  Others  enter  in- 
to' the  fame  humour,  and  catch  the  fentinrtent, 
by  a  contagion  or  natural  fympathy :  And  as  we 
cannot  forbear  loving  whatever  pleafes,  a  kindly 
emotion  arifes  towards  the  perfon,  who  commu- 
nicates fo  much  fatisfaftion.  He  is  a  more  ani- 
mating fpe£lacle:  His  prcfcnce  difFufes  over  us 
more  ferene  complacency  and  enjoyment :  Our 
imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings  and  difpo- 
iition,  is  affefted  in.  a  more  agreeable  manner, 
than  if  a  melancholy,  dcjeded,  fuUen,  anxious 
temper  were  prefenced  to  us.  Hence  the  affcc^ 
cion  and  approbation,  which  attend  the  former: 
The  averfion  and  difguft,  with  wiiich  we  regard 
the  latter  *• 

Few  men  would  envy  the  charadlcr,  which  Ca* 
far  gives  of  Caffius. 

He  loves  no  play. 
As  thou  do'ft,  Anthony :  He  hears  no  mufic  t 
Seldom  he  fmilesi  and  fmiles  in  fudi  a.fort, 
As  if  he  mock'd  himfelf,  and  fcorn'd  his  fpirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  fmile  at  any  thing. 

Not  only  fuch  men,  as  Casfar  adds,  are  common- 
*}Y  dangerousy  but -alfo,  having  little  enjoyment 
within  themfelves,  they  can  never  become  agree- 
able to  others,  or  contribute  to  focial  entertain- 
ment. In  all  polite  nations  and  ages,  a  relilh 
for  pleafure,  if  acconfipanied  with  temperance  and 
decency,  is  efteemed  a  confiderable  merit,  even 
in  the  greateft  men  ^  and  becomes^  ftlll  nwre  rc- 
quifite  m  fhoitr  af  inferior  rank  and  chara6i:er. 
It  is  an  agreeable  reprefeiR&donj  which  a  French 

writer 
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writer  gives  of  the  fituatiort  of  his  own  mind  in 
this  particular.    Virtue^    I  love,    fays   he,   witbdta  / 
atufierity:    Fkafurey    without  effeminacy:    jthd  life^ 
wtibout  fearing  its  end*. 

Who  is  not  ftruck  ifrith  any  fignal  inftance  of 
Grcatnefs  of  Mind  or  DiMity  of  Charafter;  with 
elevation  of  fentimcnt,  dimain  of  flavery,  and  with 
that  noble  pride  and  fpirit,  which  atifes  from 
confcious  virtue  ?  The  fublime>  fays  Longinus,  is 
often  nothing  but  the  echo  or  image  of  magnani- 
mity J  and  where  this  quality  appeals  in  any  one, 
even  though  a  fy liable  be  not  uttered,  it  excites 
our  applaufe  and  admiration  ;^  as  may  be  obfcrv- 
^  of  the  famous  filfcnce  of  Ajax  in  the  Odyfley, 
which  exprcffcs  more'  noble  difdain  and  refolutc 
indignation,  than  any  language  can  convey  f . 

fP^ere  I  Alexander,  faid  Parmenio,  /  would  ac- 
cept of  thtje  offers  madt  by  Darius.  So  would  I  toi>^ 
replied  Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio.  This  faying 
i^  admirable,  fays  Longinus,   from  a  like  princi- 

Go  1  cries  the  fame  hefo  to  his  foldiers,  when 
they  refufed  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go^teQ 
your  countrymen^  that  you  left  Alexander  compleating 
the  conqueft  of  the  world.  "  Alexander,"  faid  the 
Prince  of  Cond6,  who  always  admired  this  paf- 
fage,  *^  abandoned  by  his  fbldiers,  anciong  Barba- 
"  rians,  not  yet  fully  fubdued,  felt  in  himfelf  fucH  - 
"  a  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he  could  not 
believe  it  pofiible,  that  any  one  vyrould  refufe  to 
obey  him.  Wheiher  in  Europe  or  in  Afia,  a- 
**  mong  Greeks  or  Perfians,  all  was  indifferent  to 
**  him:  Wherever  he  found  men,  he  fancied  he 
•* Uiould  find  fubjefts/* 

The 

*  •*  J'aime  la  vertu,  fans  rudefle ; 
•  **  J'aime  Ic  plaifir,  fans  mole/Te; 
**  J'aiiue  1ft  vie^  Sc  n'en  crains  point  la  fin. 
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The  confident  of  Medea  in  the.  tragedy  rccom^ 
mends  caution  and  fubmiflfionj  and  enumerating 
ill  the  diftrefles  of  that  unfortunate  heroine^  afks 
her,  what  Ihe  has  to  fupport  her  againft  her  nu- 
merous and  implacable  enemies,  Myfelfy  replies 
(he;  Myfelfy  Ifay,  and  it  is  enough.  Boileaujuft- 
ly  recompiends  this  paffage  as  an  inftance  of  true 
Ajblime  *• 

When  Phocion,  the  modeft,  the  gentle^  Phocion, 
was  led  to  execution,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  fel- 
low-fufFerers,  who  was  lamenting  his  own  had 
fate.  Is  it  not  glory  enough  for  yoUy  fays  he,  that 
you  die  with  Phocion  f  ? 

Place  in  oppofition  the  pi&ure,  which  Tacitus 
draws  of  Vitellius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolong- 
ing his  ignominy  from  a  wretched  love  of  lite, 
delivered  over  to  the  mercilefs  rabble;  toflcd, 
buffeted,  and  kicked  about ;  conftrained,  by  their 
holding  a  poniard  under  his  chin,  to  raife  his  head, 
and  expofe  himfelf  to  every  contumely.  What 
abje£fc  infamy!  What  low  humiliation!  Yet  even 
here,  favs  the  hiftorian,  he  difcovered  fome  fymp- 
toms  or  a  mind  not  wholly  degenerate.  To  a  tri- 
bune, whoinfultcd  him,  he  replied,  lamfiillyour 
emperor  J. 

We  never  excufe  the  abfolute  want  of  ipirit  and 
dignity  of  charafter,  or  a  proper  fenfc  or  what  is 
due  to  one's  fclf,  in  fociety  and  the  common  inter- 
courfc  of  life.  This  vice  conftitutes^hat  we  pro- 
perly call  meannejsy  when  a  man  can  fubmit  to  the 
bafeft  flavery,  in  order  to  gain  his  ends ;  fawn  up- 
on thofe  who  abule  him ;  and  degrade  himfelf  by 
intimacies  and  familiarities  with  undeferving  infe- 
riors. A  certain  degree  of  generous  pride  or  felf- 
value  is  fo  requifite,  that  the  abfence  of  it  in  the 
mind  difpleafes,    after  the  fame  manner    as   the 

want 

*  Reflection  loTor  Longin.    .  f  Plvtakch  in  Paoc. 
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want  of  a  nofe,  eye,  or  any  of  the  moft  material 
feature  of  the  fact  or  member  of  the  body*. 

The  utility  of  Courage,  both  to  the  public  aocl 
|o  the  perifon  poffeflTed  of  it,  is  an  obvious  foun- 
dation of  merit:  But  to  any  one  who  duly  confi*- 
ders  of  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  this  qua- 
lity has  a  peculiar  lufle;  which  it  derives  wholly 
from  itfelf,  and  from  that  noble  elevation  infepa- 
rable  from  it.  Its  figure,  drawn  by  painters^  and 
by  poets,  difplays,  in  each  feature,  a  fublimity 
and  daring  confidences  which  catches  the  eye, 
eng^ages  the  afFedtions,  and  difFufes,  by  fympa- 
thy,  a  like  fublimity  of  fentiment  over  every  fpec- 
tator. 

Under  what  Ihining  colours  does  Demofthenes  f 
reprcfent  Philip ;  where  the  orator  apologizes  for 
*  his  own  adminiftration,  and  juftifics  that  pertina* 
cious.  love  of  liberty,  with  which  he  had  infpired 
the  Athenians.  "  1  beheld  Philip,'*  fays  he,  "  he, 
with  whom  was  your  conteft,  refolutely,  while, 
in  purfuit  of  empire  and  ^dominion, .  expoiing 
*^  bimfelf  to  every .  wound  j  his  eye  goared,  his 
^^  heck  wrefted,  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced,  what- 
ever part  of  his  body  fortune  ihould  feize  on,  that 
cheerfully  relinquifliing;  provided  that,  with 
*^  what  remained,  he  might  live  in  honour  and 
**  renown.  And  fliall  it  be  faid,  that  he,  born 
'  ^^  inPella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble, 
**  fhould  be  infpired  with  fo  high  an  ambition 
*^  and  thirfl:  of  fame:  While  you,  Athenians, 
'*  Cs?^."  Thefc  praifcs  excite  the  moft  lively  adr 
miration  J  but  the  views  prefented  by  the  ora- 
tor, carry  us; not,  we  fee,  beyond  the  hero  him- 
felf,  nor  ever  regard  the  future  advantageous  con- 
fequences   of  his  valour. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed 
by    continual  -  wars,    had  raifcd   their  cftccm   of 

courage 
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eourage  fo  high,  th^c,  in  their  language,  it  vrii 
called  virtuey  by  way  of  csc^Ucnce  and  of  dif- 
tinftion  from  all  other  moral  ^alities.  TBe  Stitvi, 
in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  f ,  drejftfj  ibeir  hair  with  d  . 
laudable  intent:  Ndt  for  tbt  tutpoje  tff  Itfvin^ 
i>f  being  loved:  ^ey  adorned  themfehes  only  fot 
ibeir  enemies^  and  in  ordet  to  appear  more  tefri" 
He.  A  ftntiment  of  the  hiftorian,  whith  would 
found  a  little  oddly  in  other  nations  and  othei^ 
age^. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus  |,  after 
fcalping  their  enemies,  drefled  their  fkin  like  lea- 
ther, and  ufed  it  as  a  towel;  and  whoever  had 
the  moft  of  thofe  towels  was  moft  efteemcd  among 
them.  So  much  had  martial  bravery,  in  that  na- 
tion, as  well  as  in  many  others,  deftroyed  the  fen- 
timents  of  humanity;  a  virtue  furcly  much  more 
ufeful  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  obfervable,  that,  among  all  un- 
cultivated nations^  who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  fulf 
experience  of  the  advantages  attenaing  benefi- 
cence, juftice,  ind  the  focial  virtues,  courage  is 
the  predominant  excellence;  what  is  moft  cele- 
brated by  poets,  recommended  by  parents  and 
inftruftors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  gene- 
ral. The  ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular, 
very  different  from  thofe  of  Fenelon,  his  elegant 
imitator;  and  fuch  as  w^re  well  fuited  to  an  age, 
wheh  one  hero,  as  remarked  by  Thucydides  ||, 
could  afk  another,  without  offence,  whether  he 
were  a  robber  Or  not.  Such  alfo,  very  lately.  Was 
the  fyflem  of  ethics.  Which  prevailed  in  many 
barbarous  parts  of  Ireland;  if  we  may  credit  Spen- 
cer, in  his  judicious  account  of  the  ftate  of  that 
kingdom  §.. 

Of 

f  De  moribus  Gtxm,  X  Lib.  iv.  ||  Lib.  i. 

§  It  isa  CQnunon  ufe^  fays  he,  amongft  their  gentlei^en's  fons, 
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Of  the  fame  clafs  of  virtues  with  courage  is 
that  undifturbcd  philofophical  Tranquillity,  fu- 
perior  to  pain^  fbrrow,  anxiety,  and  each  aflfault 
of  adverfe  fortune.  Confcious  of  his  own  virtue, 
fay   the   pbilofophers,    the   fage   elevates  himfelf 

,  above  every  accident  of  life;  and  fecurely  placed 
in  the  temple  of  .wifdom,  looks  down  on  infe- 
rior mortals^  engaged  in  purfuit  of  honours,  riches, 
reputation,  and  every  frivolous  enjoyment.     Thefe 

•  pretenlions,  no  doubt,  when  ftretched  to  the  ut- 
moft,  are,  by  far,  too  magnificent  for  human  na- 
ture. They  carry,  however,  a  grandeur  with 
them,  which  feizes  the  fpe(5tator,  and  ftrikes  him 
with  admiration.  And  the  nearer  we  can  ap- 
proach in  pra(5tice,  to  this  fublime  tranquillity 
and  indifference  (for  we  muft  diftinguifli  it  from 
a  ftupid  infenfibility)  the  more  fccure  enjoy-r 
ment  Ihall  we  attain  within  ourfclves,  and  the 
more  greatnefs  of  mind  fliall  we  difcovjcr  to  the 
world.  The  philofophical  tranquillity  may,  in- 
deed, be  conildered  only  as  a  branch  of  magna- 
nimity. . 

Who  admires  not  Socrates;  his  perpetual  fe- 
renity  and  contentment,  amidft  the  greateft  po- 

"  verty  and  domeftic  vexations ;  his  refolute  con- 
tempt of  riches,  and  his  magnanimous  care  of 
preferving  liberty,  while  he  refufed  all  .affiftance 
from  his  friends  and  difciples,  and  avoided  even 
the  dependence  of  an  obligation?  Epidetus  had 
not  io  much  as  a  door  to  his  little  houfe  or  ho- 
vcl ;  and  therefore,  foon  loft  his  iron  lamp,  the 
only  furniture  which  he  had  worth  taking.  But 
Vol.  IL  X  rcfolving 

that,  asToon  ap  they  are  able  to  ufe  their  weapons,  they  ftrait  ga- 
ther to  themfelves  three  or  four  Araggles  or  kern,  with  whom 
waiidering  a  while'  up  and  down  idly  the  country,  taking  only 
jneatj  Ihs  at  lad  falleth  into  fome  bad  occafion,  that  fhall  be 
oflTei'ed ;  which  being  cnce  made  known,  he  is  thencefoi^th  count- 
ed a  man  of  worth,  in  whom  there  is.  courage. 
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rcfolving  to  difappoint  all  robbers  for  the  future. 
He  fupplied  its  place  with  an  earthen  lanip,  of 
which  he  very  peaceably  kept  pofTeinon  ever 
after. 

Among  the  ancients>  the  heroes  in  philofophy^ 
as  well  as  thofc  in  war  and  parriotifm,  have  a 
grandeur  and  force  of  fentinnent,  which  aftoniflics 
our  narrow  fouls,  and  is  rafhly  rejefted  as  extra- 
vagant and  fupcrnatural.  ■  They,  in  their  turn,  I 
allow,  would  have  had  equal  reafoh  to  confider 
as  romantic  and  incredible,  the  degree  of  huma- 
nity, clemency,  order,  tranquillity,  and  other  fo- 
cial  virtues,  to  which,  in  the  adminiftration  of 
government,  we  have  attained  in  modern  times,^ 
had  any  been  then  able  to  have  made  a  fair  re- 
prefentation  of  them.  Such  is  the  compenfa- 
tion,  which  nature,  or  rather  education,  has 
made  in  the  diftribution  of  excellencies  and  vir- 
tues, in  thofe  different  ages. 

The  m^erit  of  Benevolence,  arifing  from  its 
utility,  and  its  tendency  to  promote  the  good 
of  mankind,  has  been  already  explained,  and  is, 
no  doubt,  the  fburce  of  a  conftderahle  part  of  that 
efteem,  which  is  fo  univerfally  paid  to  it.  But 
it  will  alfo  be  allowed,  that  the  very  foftncfs  and 
tendcrncfs  of  the  fentiment,  its  engaging  endear- 
ments,, its  fond  .  exprcffions,  its  delicate  attenti- 
ons, ^nd  all  that  flow  of  mutual  confidence  and 
regard,  which  enters  into  a  warm  attachment  of 
lave  and  '  friendfhip :  It  will  be  allowed,  I  fay> 
that  thefc  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themfelves^ 
are  neceffarily  communicated  to  the  fpeftators> 
and  melt  them  into  the  /aitie  fondnefs  and  de- 
licacy. The  tear  naturally  ftarts  in  our  eye  on 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  warm  fentiment  of  this  na- 
ture :  Our  breaft  heaves,  our  heart  is  agitated,  and 
ever>'  humane  tender  principle  of  6ur  frame  is  fct 
in  motion,  and  gives  us  the  pureft  and  moft  fa- 
tisfaftory  enjoyment. 

When 
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When  poet9  form  defcriptidns  of  Elyfian  fields^ 
where  the  blefled  inhabickhts  (land  in  no  need 
of  each  other's  afliftance,  they  yet  reprefent  them 
as  maintaining  a  *  conftant  intercourfe  of  love 
and  friendfhip^  and  footh  our  fancy  with  the 
pleafing  image  of  thefe  foft  and  gentle  paflions. 
The  idea  o?  tender  tranquillity  in  a  ps^bral 
Arcadia  is  agreeable  fram  a  like  principle^  as  has 
been  obfervea  above  *. 

Who  would  live  amidft  perpetual  wrangling^ 
and  fcolding^  and  mutual  reproaches?  The 
roughnefs  and  harfhnefs  of  thefe  emotions  dif- 
turb  and  difpleafe  us:  We  fuffer  by  contagion 
and  fympathy;  nor  can  we  remain  indifferent 
fpe&atorsj  even  though  certain,  that  no  pernici-, 
ous  confequenceS' would  ever  follow  frdrq  fuch 
angry  paffions. 

As  a  certain  proof,  that  the  whole  merit  of  be- 
nevolence is  not  derived  from  its  ufefulnefs,  we 
may  oblerve,  that,  in  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we 
fay,  a  perfon  is  too  good;  when  he  exceeds  his 
part  in  fociety,  and  carries  his  attention  for  o- 
thers  beyond  the  propor  bounds.  In  like  man** 
ner,  we  fay  a  man  is  too  bigb-Jpiritedy  too  intrepid^ 
ioo  indifferent  about  fortune:  Reprbaches,  which 
really,  at  bottom,  imply  more  eireem  than  many 
panegyrics.  Being  accuftomed  to  rate  the  merit 
and  deoKrit  of  charafters  chiefly  by  their  ufeful 
or  pernicious  tendencies,  we  cannot  forbear  ap- 
plying the  epithet  of  blame,  when  we  difcover|^ 
ientiment,  which  rifes  to  a  degree,  that  is  hurtful : 
But  it  may  happen,  at  the  fame  time,  that  its  no- 

•ble  elevation,  or  its  engaging  tendernefs  fo  feizes 
the  heart,    as   rather   to  encreafe   our  friendfhip 

^and  concern  for  the  perfon  j** 

X  2  The 

»  Sea.  V.  Part  2.     .  . " 

f  Cheerfolneft  could  fcaroe  admit  of  blame  fromiU  excefs, 

were 
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Tht  •amoiars  anii  iittaclirmcfits  of  'Harr^  the 
IVth  <rf  Fraiicc,  during  die  civil  ^rats :  of  tte 
ks^e^  frequently  h^rt.  bis  inteyefl;  and  his  caule  i 
but  all  the  youni^'  at  le^ft,  and  amdtous,  who 
cah  f^tnpathize  with  the  teitder  paflions^  wilL  al- 
low, th^t  this  very  wcaknds  Cfor  they  will  rei- 
dily  callit .iiich).chieAy  endears  that  hero,  and 
intereft^  them  m  his  fortunes. 

The  cxceffive  bravery  and  refblute  inflexibili- 
ty of  Charlies  the  XHtSi  ruined  his  own  coun- 
try) attd  ihfefted  att  .  his  neighbours ;  buft  have 
foch  fplendoyr  and  greatndfs  in  their  appear'^ 
ance,  as  fl'rike  us  with  admiration;  tod  lihey 
might,  in  fome  degree,  be  even  a^pprovcd  xit^ 
if  they  betrayed  not  fbmetimes  too  evident  iymp- 
ioms  of  tnadnefs  and  diforder* 

The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  firft  inventi- 
4X1  of  agriculture  and  t)f  laws^  and  always  va- 
nned thdni^ves  extremely  on  the  benefit  thcrc- 
-by  procured    to    the.   whole    race   of   mankind* 
They  alfo  boafted^  and  with  reafc^i,  of  their  war- 
like enterprizes.;   particularly  a^ainft  thofe  innu- 
4iierable    fleets   and   atmies    of  Perfians,    which 
invaded  Greece  during  the  reigns  of  Daritis  .and 
Xerxes.^    But   though    there    be  no    comparifbn, 
in  point  of  utility,   between   thefe  peaceful   and 
miHtary  honours ;   yet  we  find,  thkt  the   oratcvrsi,' 
;who    have    writ    fuch    elaborate    panegyrics    cm 
that  fan!)ous  city,   have  chiefly  triumphed  in  dif- 
playing  the  warlike  atchievements.     Lyfias,  Thu- 
dydides,  Platd,  and  Ifocrates  difcover,  all  of  them, 
the  lame   partiality ;   which,  .  though   condemned 
by  calm  reafon   and  refledion,  appears  fo  nato-* 
.ral  ia.the  mind  of  man. 

It 

were  it  not  that  di/ToIute  mirth,  without  a  proper  canie  or 
fubjed,  is  a  fure  fymptom  and  charadlcriftic  of  folly,  and  on 
that  acibofat  difgnftful-.  • 


1 
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\\,  v^  obfervablei  that  the  great  chai^m  of  po/t-r 
try  <:p;afifts  ia  ^vely  pi^ures.of  the  fubi}i|nr^e  pa,{V 
f^^,  m^gnanim^^y,  ?oyragc,  difdaii^  ^f  fprtuncf 
cir  thodCe  of  ;be  teader  affe^ion^,  lov^  an(^  frien(^r 
ijiipi  which  warm  ifhe  heairt,  and  ^iffw^e^  9y^X  it 
fyni^z^  fentimqits  and  etnotioQS.  An^  though 
^11  kincls  of  paf^oDii  even  th,e  moft  ,dii^reeahl^ 
fuch  as  grief  and  anger,  are  dhferv^ed,  when  eXr 
cited  by  poetry,  to  convey  a  fatisfadioiij  from 
a  mechanifm  of  nature,  not  eafy  to  be  explain- 
ed: Yet  thofe  more  elevated  or  fofter  afFedions 
have  a  peculiar  influence,  and  pleafe  from  more 
than  one  caufe  or  principle.  Not  to  mention, 
that  they  alone  intereft  us  in  the  fortune  of  the 
perfons  reprefented,'  or  communicate  any  efteem 
and  afFedtion  for  their  charadter. 

And  can  it  poiUbly  be  doqbted,  that  this  ta- 
lent itfelf  of  poets,  to  move  the  paflions,  this 
Pathetic  and  "Sublime  of  ientiment,  is  a  very  con- 
fiderable  merit;  and  being  enhanced  by  its  ex- 
treme rarity,  may  exalt  the  perfon  poffeffed  of 
it,  above  every  character  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives  ?  The  prudence,  addrefs,  fteadinefs,  and 
benign  government  of  Auguftus,  adorned  with  all 
the  fplendour  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial 
crown,  render  him  but  an  unequal  competitor 
for  fame  with*  Virgil,  who  lays  nothing  into  the 
oppofite  fcale  but,  the  divine  beauties  of  his  poe- 
tical genius* 

The  very  fenfibility  to  thefc  beauties,  or  a  De- 
licacy of  tafte,  is  itfelf  a  beauty  in  any  character; 
as  conveying  the  pureft,  the  moft  durable,  and 
itioft  innocent  of  all  enjoyments. 

Thefe  are  fome  inftances  of  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  merit,  that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  plea- 
fure,  which  they  communicate  to  the  perfon  pof- 
feffed of  them.  No  views  of  utility  or  of  fu- 
ture  beneficial  .confequences  enter  into  this  fenti^ 
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ment  of  Approbation;  yet  is  it  of  a  kind  fimi- 
lar  to  that  other  fentiment^  which  arifes  from 
views  of  a  public  or  private  utility.  The  fame 
focial  fympathy,  we  may .  obferve,  or  fellow-feel- 
ing with  human  happinefs  or  mifery,  gives  rife 
to  both;  and  this  analogy,  in  all  tjbe  parts  of 
the  prcfcnt  theory,  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  a 
confirmation,  of  it. 
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SECTION     VIII. 


Of  Qualities    immediately    agreeable 

to  Others*. 


A 


S  the  mutual  fhocks,  in  fcciciy,  and  the  op- 
pofitions  of  intereft  and  felf-lovc  have  conftrain- 
«d  n\ankind  to  eftablilh  the  laws  oi  jufticei  in  or- 
der to  preferve  the  advantages  of  mutual  affiftance  * 
and  protedHon  :  In  like  manner,  the  eternal  con- 
trarieties, in  comparrfy  of  men's  pride  and  felf- 
conceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of  Good-Man- 
ners or  Politenefs  j  in  order  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
courfc  of  minds  and  an  undifturbed  commerce  and 
converfation.  Among  \Tell-bred  pt^ople,  a  mutual 
deference  is  afFefted :  Contempt  of  others  difgulf- 
«id :  Authority  concealed  :  Attention  given  to  each 
in  his  turn :  And  an  eafy  ftream  of  converfation 
maintained,  without  vehemence,  without  interrup- 
tion, without  eagemefs  for  viftory,  and  without 
any  airs  of  fuperiority.  Thefe  attentions  and  Re- 
gards are  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  abftrad- 

ed 

*  It  is  the  nature^  and,  indeed,  the  definition  of  virtue,  that 
it  is  «  quality  of  tbi  mind  agreeable  fo  or  approved  of  byi  every  one, 
*^bo  conjiders  or  contemplates  it.  Bat  fome  qualities  produCQ 
pleafure,  becaufe  they  artf  ufeful  to  fociety,  or  ufeful  or  agree-r 
able  to  the  perfon  himfelf ;  others  produce  it  more  immediately  t 
Which  is  the  caie  with  the  clafs  of  virtues  liere  confidered. 
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ed  from  any  confidcration  of  utility  or  beneficial 
tendeocici  ; .  They  conciliate  afFeAion,  promote 
eftecm,  and  extremely  enhance  the  merit  of  the 
perfon,  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by  them. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbiti'ary  and 
cafual :  But  the  thing  expreffed  by  them  is  ftill  the 
fame.  A  Spaniard  goes  out  of  his  own  houfe  before 
his  gueft,  to  fignify  that  he  leaves  him  mafter  of 
all.  In  bther  countries*  the  landlord  walks  cue 
laft,    as  a  common    mark   of  deference   and  re- 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfeft  j^W  com- 
panyy  he  muft  have  Wit  and  Ingenuity  as  well  as 
good-manners.  What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to 
•  define ;  but  it  is  eafy  furely  to  determine,  that  it 
is  a  quality  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  and 
communicating,  on  its  firft  appearance,  a  iively 
joy  and  fatisfaftion  to  every  one  who  has>  any 
comprehenfion  of  it.  The  .moft  profound  meta- 
phylics,  indeed,  might  be  employed,  in  explaining 
the  ^various  kinds  and  fpecics'  of  wit,;  and  many 
claffcs  of  it,  which  are  now  received  on  the  fole 
tcftimony  of  tafte  and  fcntiment,  might,  perhapSj^ 
be  refolved  into  more  general  principles.  But  this 
is  fulficient  for  our  prefent  purpofc,  that  it  does 
afied  tafte  and  fentiment,  and  beftowing  an  im- 
mediate enjoyment,  is  afure  fource  of^fipprobati- 
on  and  affection.  ^ 

In  countries,  where  nr|en  pafs  moft  of  their 
time  in  converfation,  and  vifits,  and  affemblies, 
thefe  companionable,  qualities,  fo  to  fpeak,  are  of 
high  cftimatidn,  and  form  a  chief  part  of  per- 
fonal  merit.  In  countries,  whei:e  men  live  a 
more  domeftic  life,-  and  either  are  employed  in' 
biifihefs,  or  amufe  themfelves  in  a  narrower  cir- 
cle of  acquaintance,  the  more  folid  qualities  are 
chiefly  regarded.  Thus,  I  have  often  obfervcd, 
that,  among  the .  French,  the  firft  queftions,  with 
regard  to  a  ftranger,  are.  Is  be polife?  Has  he  wit?- 

■  '^  In 
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In  oar  own  coonnry^  the '  chief  praife  beftoweci^  14 
always  that  of  a  good-naturedi  Jenfihle felhVD . 
.In  coaveHation,  the  Hvely  fprrit  t)f  dialogus^  ii9 
agreeabky  even  to.  tbofe  who.  defire  not  to  have  an]? 
fOKct  in  the  difcourfe:  HenceLthe  titUer  of  lof^ 
fioric$,  or  the  pompous  declaimer,  is  ^it^  Uttle 
approved  of.  But  mcA  mea  dcfire  iikewife  theic 
turn  in  the  converfaMqUj  and  regard,  wbib  a  verj^ 
evil  eye^'thai;  loquacky^  whjich  deprtyeb  itlc^tta  ol 
a  right  they  arj^  naturally  fo  jealous  \o£ 

There  is  a  fort'  of  h^malcfs  liars^  fcequeatly 
to  be  0iet.  with  in  icompany,  ^ho  deal  mucti 
in  the .  m^ioelloiis.  Thdr  ufoal  intewion  i$  to 
pkafe  and  entertaixi;  hut  at  men  are  moft  ddight*^ 
ed  with  what  they:  ocpncpi^^  to  be  truths,  thefe 
j>eaple  miftake  ext^^etnely  the  means  of  pieafiAg,' 
and.incuruniv)erfaf  blanorj  Sorif^  indulgence,  how-^ 
ever^  to  lying  or  fiction  is  given  in  humorms^  ftorioSj^ 
becaufe  it  is  there  really  agreeable  and  eo^t^rtainingi 
and  truth  is  not  of  any  importance. 

Eloquenoe,  genius  of  a^i  kinds,  even  good  iisiie> 
and  found  reaioning^  when  it  rifes  to  an  .tnment 
degree,  ^  a:nd  is  employed  upon  fubj.ei£ts  of  any 
confidemble  dignity  and  nice  difccrnment ;  aU 
thefe  endowments  feem  immediately  agreeable, 
and  have,  a  merit  diftinft.  from  their  ufefulnefs, 
Karitj,  likewrfe,  which  fo  much  enhances  the  price 
of  every  thing,  mull  fet  an  additional  value  on 
thbfe  noble  talents  of  the  human  mind. 

Mpdefty  ftiay  be  tinderftood  in  .different  fenfes, 
even  abftrafted  from  chaftityj^  which  has  been  al- 
ready treaticd  of.  It  fometimes  means  that  cender- 
ncfs  and  nicety  of  honour,  that  apprchenfions  of 
blame,  that  dread  of  intrufion  or  injury  towards 
others,  that  Pudor,  which  is  the  proper  guardian 
of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a  fure  prefcrvative 
againft  vice  and  corruption.  But  its  moft  ufual 
meanri{>g  is  when  it  is  oppofed  to  impudence  and 
arrogance,  and  exprefles .  a  diffidente  of  our  own 
- '  judgment. 
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judgment,  and  a  due  attention  and  regard  fcir 
others.  •  In  yoiing  men  chieSy,  this  quality  is  a 
fure  fign  of  good  fcnfe;  and  is  alio  the  certain 
means  of  augmenting  that  endowment,  by  preferv^n 
ing  their  ears  open  to  inftruiftion,  and  making 
them  ftill  grafp  after  new  attainments.  ]^ut  it  has 
a  farther  charm  to  every  fpe&ator;  by  flattering 
every  man's  vanity,  and  prefenting  the  appear-^ 
ance  of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives,  with  proper 
attention  and  refpeft,  every  word  they  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propen- 
fity  to  over -value  than  undervalue/  themfelvesi^ 
notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle  *.  This 
makes  us  more  jealous  of  the  excefs  on  the  former 
fide,  and  caufes  us  to  regard,  with  a  peculiar  in- 
dulgence, all  tendency  to  modefty  and .  felf-diffi- 
dence^  as  efteeming  the  danger  lefs  of  falling  into 
any  vicious  extreme  of  that  nature.  It  is  thus,  in 
countries,  where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed 
in  corpulency,  perfonal  beauty  is  placed  in  a  much 
grlsater  degree  of  flendernefe,  than  in  countries, 
whetis  that  is  the  moft  ufual  defeifb.  Being  fo  of^ 
ten  ftruck  with  inftance^  of  one^fpccies  of  defor- 
mity, men  think  they  can  never  keep  at  too  great 
a  diilance  from  it,  and  wifh  always  to  have  a  lean- 
ing to  the  oppofite  fide.  In  like  manner,  were  the 
door  opened  to  felf  praife,  and  were  Montaigne's 
maxim  obferved,  that  one  ihouid  fay  as  frankly, 
Ibavef^Jey  I  biwe  learnings  I  have  courage^  ieauty^ 
or^  wit ;  as  it  is  fure  we  often  think  fo  ;  were  this 
the  cafe,  I  fay,  every  one  is  fenfible,  that  fuch  a 
flood  of  impertinenice  would  break  in  upon  \i%^ 
as  would  render  fociety  wholly  intolfrable.  For 
his  reafbn  cufl:om  has  eftablifhed  it  as  a  ryle,  in 
common  focieties,  that  men  flioiild  not  indulge 
themfelves  in  felf-praife,  or  even  fpeak  much  of 
themfelves  $  and  it  is  only  among  intiqnate  friends  or 

peoplQ 

*  Ethic*  ad  Nicomacham. 
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people  of  verv  manly  behaviour^  that  one  is  al- 
lowed to  do  himfelf  juftice.  No  body  finds  fault 
with  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  for  his  reply  to 
one,  who  aiked  him,  whom  he  efteemed  the  fifft 
general  of  the  age,  ^be  mar^uisofSpinoHy  {aid  he, 
is  the  fecond.-  Though  it  is\  obfervable,  that  the 
felf-praife  implied  is  here  better  implied,  than  if  it 
had  been  dire&ly  exprefled,  without  any  cover  or 
difguife* 

He  muft  be  a  very  fupefficial  thinker,  who  ima- 
gines, that  all  inftances  of  mutual  deference  are 
to  be  underftood  in  earneft,  and  that  a  man  would 
be  more  efteemable  for  being  ignorant  of  his  own 
merits  and  accomplifhments.  A  fmall  bias  towards 
modefly,  even  in  the  internal  fentiment,  is  favour- 
ably regarded,  efpecially  in  young  people;  and  a 
ftrong  bias  is  required,  in  the  outward  behaviour : 
But  this  excludes  not  a  noble  pride  and  fpirit,  which 
may  openly  difplay  itfelf  in  its  full  extent,  when 
one  lies  under  calumny  or  opprelTion  of  any  kind. 
The  generous  contumacy  of  Socrates,  as  Cicero 
calls  it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in  all  ages; 
and  when  Joined  to  the  ufual  modefty  of  his  be- 
haviour, rorms  a  ihining  charafter.  Iphicrates, 
the  Athenian,  being  accufed  of  betraying  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  country,  afjked  his  accufer,  Would 
youy  fays  he,  bave^  on  a  like  occafion^  been  guilty  of 
tbat  crime  ?  By  no  means j  replied  the  other,  jind 
€an  you  tben  imagine^  cried  the  hero,  tbat  Iphicrates 
would  be  guilty*,?  In  fhort,  a  generous  fpirit  and 
iclf-value,  well  founded,  decently  difguifed,  and 
courageoufly  fupported  under  diftrefs  and  calumny, 
is  a  great  excellency,  and  feems  to  derive  its  merit 
from  the  noble  elevation  of  its  fentiment,  or  its 
immediate  agreeablenefs  to  its  poflefibr.  In  ordi-^ 
nary  characters,  we  approve  of  a  bias  towards  mo* 
defty,  which  is  a  quality  immediately  agreeable  to 

others : 

( 

*  X^inftil.  lib.  v.  cap.  12. 
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Other*:  'Jh©  yici(Q|H$  cx4fi|'  pf  ^H*  f^rw^^  W€^^ 
9a.n[ielyj,  ii^fe^ace  or  lxs|ug^^^mcf$i^  i§.  iff^np^^diatd^ 
4if^r«©at)le  ?q.  qthers ;  The  ^J^^efs  pf  4^  Utter  i^ 
fc  io  the  :pol3S^%r.  Xhu^  are^the  b«]^^ndi|ifics  % 
^^ef<^  dutiie.^  adjufted. 

,A  df?6re^  Qf  fftrwi  r^utattioAi  pr  a  ckarsuacr  ^itl^ 
^hcr^j,  .i(5  fft  fi^r  fr^rn  ^Wg  bl^n^cj^lfe  ih^  it  ft enis^ 
i»ie|w%!pl»  from  vinu^,  genius,  capacity,  ^nd  2^ 
generous  or  noble  difpofitioii.  An  attent\(0(^^  wei^ 
t(ptrivi4lma«frs,  \xk  or^ep  \(\  jAtafoy  i^  ^^.p^ft- 
f  4  and  demanded  by  fociety  i  a^4  ?io  one  is  Airr 
prifed>  if  he  find  a  ma,n  in  jG<vTftparity,  to  obfei-Me.  a 
grt^^ter  el^g^acp  ofdr^fs  ai^^  naoje  pjeafant-fl^  ot 
CQOv^rfauGjrtjj  th w  when  fee  piaffes  his,  tiipj?  at  l^mfi^ 
and  with: hi$  own  IwiUy^.  Wheieirt^^  thc^nj^  ?aii6ft$ 
V^nltyi  whi^Ji  is  fojuftly  regardf4  a?  8^ f a^ult  or  im- 
perfefl^ion,.  Jt  fcfima  ;to  <:qnftft,chi?fly;  ift  fuch  ^J\ 
ii^tenjperfitte  difpky.of  ow  adyantage^j^  h^p«rs;i 
md  acc^mpliihil^ents  5  ;in  iq^h  an  irnp^iw^te  ancf 
Qpe^  demand  ^  praifi?^  an4  a^mirationj,  a%  is  oflE^^- 
five  to  Qth^rsu  ^?^d  encr^ches  toBi  far  pn  A&^/>  fet 
cret  vanity  and  ambitio^^^  }t  iabf^ildfs  afure  fy-tiipr 
torn  of  the  w^nt  f)f  trp^  dignity  a||\4  ^leyatiop,  pf 
piind,  which  h  fo  grew  an  prnarwnt  in  any  cha^ract 
tef.  For  why  that  ipipatient  de.fi/?,  pf  ^ppl^tufqj^ 
apif  jtouwere  not  juftly  entitled  tQ  it,  apd,  iHifiHt 
not  reAfanabiy  exp^^^^tji^  it  wp.uld  for  cyer  at^ 
tend  yo.q  ?  Why  fo  anxioys,  to  inform  tts  of  th^  great 
<:ompftny  which  y4>u  h^ye  kepti  the  a{>ligi^i;hing% 
which,  were  faid  to  yqu  ^  th?  hopour^  the  <frfti!v3^i-r 
ona  which  you  met  with  i  ^s  if  thefe  w^r-e  nPI  things 
of  coudb)  and  what  w^  cpuld  rei^dilyj,  pf"qurfe^v«3j> 
have  in^agined,  withput  being  tpld  of  them  ? 

Deceocy^  pr  a  ppopca-  reg?ir4  to  age,  fesf,  c^^- 
rafleri  and  ftatipn  in  theworl^j  Hiay  be  ranked  a- 
mong  the  ^yalitiefc  which  are  inan^ediatejy  ^grcer 
abk  tQ  others^  and  which,  by  .^hat  cft^ans,  ^r 
quire  praife  and  approbation.  An  effeminate  be- 
haviour in  a  n^an^  a  rough  manner  in  a.  woman ; 

thefe. 
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thefif  art  ugly  becciuft  Cmfukabk  to  eft€h  chai^tt^ 
and  diflfer^m  froii?t  the  qualick$  which  ^e  €^^e^  in 
the  r^xes.  It  is  as  if « tragedy  abo;id<cH|ed  in  comic 
beautieS)  or  a  coincdj^  jh  tragic.  The  diipropbr- 
tiotts  hurt  the  eye,  a«d  convey  a  ^fegr-eeablc  icftf- 
timent  to  the  fpe<9:atoi-s^ .  the  fotirce  of  bhvM  and 
difapprobation,  '  This  is  that  inde^ornm,  which  is 
explained  fo  n^tich  at  large by'Ciccro  in  has  Ofeces. 

Among  the  other  virtueas  we  may  klfo  give 
Cleahltfteis  a  place ;  fince  k  natwally  renders  us 
agreeable,  to  others,  and  is  no  inconfiderablc  fource 
j6ff  love  and  afFeftion.  No  6n^  w4U  dcny>  thalt  a 
negligence  in  this^wrtieular  is  a  faEwk.j  and^s  A»ks 
are  nothing  but  (mailer  vices,  and  this  fault  can 
hav?  no  other  origin  than  the  uneafy  fenfation, 
which  it  excites  in  others;  we  may,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  feemingly  fo  trivial,  clearly  difcover  the 
origin  of  moral  diftinftions,  about  which  the  learn- 
ed h^ve  involved  themfelves  in  fuch  mazes  of  per- 
plexity and  error. 

But  belides  all  the  ^^r^^^^/^  qualities,  the  origin 
of  whofe  beauty,  we  can,  in  fome  degree,  explain 
and  account  for,  there  ftill  remains  fomething 
myfterious  and  inexplicable,  which  conveys  an  im- 
mediate fatisfaftion  to  the  fpeftator,  but  how,  or 
why,  or  for  what  reafon,  he  cannofc  pretend  to  de- 
termine. There  is  a  manner,  a  grace,  an  eafe, 
a  genteelnef^.  an  I-know-not-what,  which. fome 
men  poffefs  aoove  others,  which  is  very  different 
from  external  beauty  and  comelinefs,  and  which, 
ho^vfet*,  catches  our  afFeftibn  almoft  as  fuddenly 
and  powerfully.  And  though  this  manner  be  chief- 
ly talked  of  in  the  paflion  between  the  fexes,  where 
the  concealed  magic  is  eafily  explained,  yet  furely 
much  of  it  prevails  in  all  our  eftimation  of  charac- 
ters, and  forms  no  inconfiderable  part  of  perfonal 
merit.  -  This  clafs  of  accomplifliments,  therefore, 
muft  be  trufted  entirely  to  the  blind,  but  fuTe  tef- 
timony  of  tafte  and  fentimcnt;  and  muft  be  confi- 
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dered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  nature  to  baffle  all 
the  pride  of  philofophy,  and  make  her  fenfible  of 
her  naiTOw  boundaries  and  flender  acquifitions. 

We  approve  of  another,  becaufe  of  his  wit,  po- 
litcnefs,  modefty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  qua- 
lity which  he  pofleiTes ;  although  He  be  not  of  our 
acquaintance>  nor  has  ever  given  us  any  entertain* 
ment,  by  means  of  thefe  accomplifhments.  The 
idea,  which  we  form  of  their  effeft  on  his  acquain- 
tance, has  an  agreeable  influence  on  our  imaginati- 
on, and  gives  us  the  fentiment  of  approbation. 
This  principle  enters  into  all  the  judgments,  which 
we  form  concerning  manners  and  chariafters. 
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Conclusion. 


PART      I. 


J[T  may  juftly  appear  furprifing,  that  any  man, 
in  fo  late  an  age,  ihould  find  it  requifite  to  prove, 
by  elaborate  realbning,  that  Perfonai  Merit  con* 
fills  altogether  in  the  ppfleflion  of  mental  qualities, 
ujeful  or  agreeable  to  the  ferjon  himfelf  or  to^  others^ 
It  might  be  expedbed,  that  this  principle  would 
have  occurred  even  to  the  firft  rude,  unpraftifed 
ehquirers  concerning  morals,  and  been  received 
from  its  own  evidence,  without  any  argument  or 
difputation.  Whatever  is  valuable  in  any  kind, 
fo  naturally  claffes  itfelf  under  the  divifion  of  ufe^ 
ful  or  agreeahliy  the  utile  or  the  dulcey  that  it  is 
not  e)afy  to  imagine,  why  we  (hould  ever  fcek 
farther,  or  confidcr  the  queftion  as  a  matter  of  nice 
refearch  or  enquiry.  And  as  evefy  thing  ufeful  or 
agreeable  muft  poffefs  thefe  qualities  with  regard 
cither  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  to  others^  the  com- 
pleat  delineation  or  defcription  of  merit  feems  to 
be  performed  as  naturally  as  a  fliadow  is  caft  by 
the  fun,  or  an  image  is  rcfledted  upon  water.  If 
the  ground,  on  which  the  fhadow  is  caft,  be  not 
broken  and  uneven ;  nor  the  furface,  from  which 
the  image  is  reflected,  difturbed  and  confufed; 
a  juft  figure  is  immediately  prefented,  without  any 
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art  or  attention.  And  it  feem$  a  reafonable  pre- 
fumption,  that  fyftcms  and  hypothcfes  have  per^ 
verted  our  natural  underftanding ;  when  a  theory, 
foiimple  and  obvious/  could  fo  long  have  efcaped 
the  moft  elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  cafe  may  have  fared  with  philo- 
'  fophy;    in  common  life,  thefe   principles  are  ftill 
implicitly  maintain^dj    nor  is  any  other  topic  of 
praife  or  blame  ever  recurred  to,  when  we  employ 
any  panegyric  or  fatire,    any  applaufe  or  cenfure 
of  human  adion .  and  behaviour.    .If  we  obferve 
men,  in  every  intercourfe  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure, 
in  every  difcourfe  and  converfation ;  we,  fliall  find 
them  no  where, .  except  in  the  fchools,  at  any  lofs    / 
upon  this  fubjeft.     What  fo  natural,  for  inftance, 
as  the  following  dialogue  ?   You  are  very  happy, 
we  Ihall  fuppofe  one  to  fay,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
another,  that  you  have  given  /our  daughter    to 
Cleanthes.     He  is  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity. 
Eyery  one,  who  has  any  intercourfe  with  him,  is 
fure  of  fair  and  kind  treatment  *.     I  congratulate 
you  too,  fays  another  on  the  promifing  expectati- 
ons of  this  fon  in-law  j  whofe   affiduous  applicati- 
on to  the.  ftudy  of  the  laws,  whofe  quick  penetrati- 
on and  early  knowledge  both.of  men  and  bufinefs^ 
jprognofticate  the   greateft  honours  and   advance- 
ment t.     You  fufprize  me,  replies  a  third,  when 
you  talk  of  Cleanthes  as  a  man  of  bufinefs  and  ap- 
plication,     I  met  him  lately  in  a  circle  of  the  gayefl: 
company,  and  he  was  the  ver)rlife  and  foul  of  our 
converfation :  So  much  wit  with  good  manners ; 
fo  much  gallantry  without  aJFedtation  ;  fo  much  in-  . 
genious  knowledge  fo  genteelly  delivered,  I  have 
never  before  obiferved  in  any  one 4;.      You  would 
admire  him  ftill  more,  fays  a  fourth,  if  you -knew 

him 
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hinoi  mopc  familiarly.  That  chearfulncfs,  which 
you  might  remark  in  him^  is  not  a  fudden  fiafh 
ftruck  out  by  company:  It  runs  through  the 
whole  tenor  pf  his  life,  and  prcferves  a  perpetual 
ferenity  on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in 
ills  Ibul.  He  has  met  with  fevere  trials,  misfor- 
tunes as  well  as  dangers ;  and  by  his  greatnefs  of 
.mind,  was  ftill  fuperior  to  all  of  them  *.  The 
image,  gentlemen,  which  you  have  here  delineat- 
ed of  Cleanthes,  cry'd  I,  is  that  of  accompliftied 
merit*  Each  of  you  has  given  a  ftroke  of  the  pen- 
cil to  his  figure:  and  you  have  .unawares  ex- 
ceeded all  the  piftures  drawn  by  Gratian  or  Caf- 
tiglione.  A  philofopher  might  feleft  this  cha- 
ra&er  as  a  model  of  perfeft  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  ufeful  ojr  agree- 
able to  ourfelves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life, 
allowed  to  be  a  part  of  perfonal  merit ;  fo  nc^ 
other  will  ever  be  received,  where  men  judge  of 
things  by  their  natural,  unprejudiced  reafon,  with- 
out the  delufive  gloffes  of  fuperftition  and  falfe 
religion.  Celibacy,  fafting,  penance,  mortificati- 
on, felf-denial,  humility,  filencc^  folitude,  and  the 
whole  train  of  monkifli  virtues  jfc^r  what  reafon 
are  they  every  where  rejcfted  by  men  of  fenfe, 
but  becaufe  they  ferve  to  no  manner  of  purpofe; 
neither  advanqe  a.  man's  fortune  in  the  world, 
nor  render  him  a  more  valuable  member  of  fo- 
ciety;  neither  qualify  him  for  jhe  entertainment 
of  company,  nor  increafe  his  power  of  felf-en- 
joyment  ?  We  obferve,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
crofs  all  thefe  defirable  endsj  ftupify  the  linder- 
ftanding  and  harden  thp  heart,  obfcure^the  fan- 
cy and  four  the  teiijper.  .  We  juftly,.  therefore, 
transfer  them  to  the  pppofite  column,  and  place 
.them  in  the  catalogue  of  vices  i;  nor  has  any 
iupcrftition  force    fufHcient    among   men    of  the 
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worlds  to  pervert  entirely  their  natural  fentiments. 
A  gloomy  hair-brained  enthufiaft,  after  his  death> 
may  have  a  place  in  the  calendar  j,  but  will  fcarce- 
ly  ever  be  admitted,  when  alive,  into  intimacy  and 
fociety,  except  by  thofe  who  ^re  as  deliripus '  and 
difmal  as  himfelf. 

It  (eems  a  happinefs  in  the  prefent  theory,  that 
it  enters  not  into  that  vulgar  difpute  concerning  the 
degrees  of  benevolence  or  felf-love,  which  prevail 
in  human  nature :  a  difpute  which  is  never  likely 
to  have  any  iffue,  both  becaufe  men,  who  have 
taken  part,  are  not  eafily^jconvinced,  and  becaufe 
the  phasnomena,  which  can  be  produced  on  either 
fide,  are  fo  difperfcd,  (6  uncertain,  and  fubjeft  to 
fo  many  interpretations,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pbflible 
•accurately  to  compare  themj  or  draw  from  them 
any  determinate  inference  or  conclufioh'.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  it  b^.  allowed, 
what  furely,  without  the  gfe^tcft  abfurdity,  cannot 
be  difputed,  that  there  is'fofne  benevqlenc^,  how- 
ever fmall,  "irtfufed  into  our  .bofom.i  fothe  fpiark.of 
friendihip  for  human  kind ;  fome  particle  of  the 
dove,  kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  wolf  and  ferpent.  Let  thcfe  generous 
fentiments  be  fuppofed  ever  fo'weak^  let  them  be. 
infufficient  to  move  even  a  hand  or  finger  of  our  bo- 
dy;.  they  muft  ftill  direft  the  determiijations  of  our 
mind,  and  where  every  thing  elfe  is  equal,  produce 
a  cool  preference  of  what  is  ufcful  and  ferviceablc 
totnankind,  above  what  is  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous. A  fnoral  diftinSfion,  therefore,  immediately 
arifes ;  a  general  fentiment  of  blame  and  approba- 
tion; a  tendency,  however  faint,  to  the  objefts  of 
the  one,  and  a  proportionable  averfion  to  thbfe  of 
the  other.  Nor  will  thofe  realbners,  who  fo  earneft- 
ly  maintain  the  predominant  felfiflinefs  of  Kuman 
kind,  be  any  wife  fcandalized  at  hearing  of  the  weak 
fentiments  of  virtue,  implanted  in  our  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  they  arc  found,  as  ready  to  maintain 
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•the  one  tenet  as  the  other;  and  their' fpirit  of  fa" 
'tire  (for  ftlch  it  appears,  rather  than  of  corruption) 
•naturally  gives  rife  to  both  opinions j- which  have, 
indeed,  a  great  and  almoil  an  indiffoluble  connex- 
ion  together.  . 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  paffions  vul- 
garly, though  imprtBperly,  comprized  undejr  the 
denomination  of  f elf -love,  are  here  excluded  from 
our  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  morals,  not 
becauft  they  are  too  weak,  but  becaufe  they  have 
not  a  proper  diredion,  for  that  purpofe.  The 
notion  of: morals,  implies  fomefentiment  common 
to  all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  fame  ob- 
jeft  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man, 
-or  mod:  men,  agree  in  the  fame  opinion  or  decilion 
cpncerning  it.  It  alfo  implies  fome  fentiment,  fo 
univerfal  and  comprehenfive  as  to  extend  to  aU 
mankiiKl,  and  render  the  a£tions  and  condud,' 
even  of  the  perfons  the  mod  remote,  an  objcft  of 
applaufe  or  cenfure,  according  as  they  agree  or 
difagree  with  that  rule  of  right  which  is  eftablifh- 
ed.  Thefe  two  requifite  .  circumftances  belong 
alone  to*  the  fentiment  of  humanity  here  infiftedon* 
The  other  palfions  produce,  in  every  breaft,  many 
ftrong  fentiments  of  defire  and  averfion,  afFcftion 
and  hatred  i  but  thefe  neither  are  felt  fo  much  in 
common,  nor  are  fo  comprehenfive,  as  to  be  the 
foundation  of  any  general  fyftem  and  cftabliihed 
theory  of  y ame  or  approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  enemyy  his 
rivals  his  antagonifty  hh  adi^r/ary,  he  is  underftood 
to  fpeak  the  language  of  felf-love,  and  to  exprefs 
Sentiments,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  arifing  fronqi 
his  particular  circumftances  and  fituation.But  when 
.he  beftows  on  any  man  the  epithets  of  vicious  or 
odious  or  depraved^  he  then  fpeaks  another  language, 
and  exprefles  fentiments,  in  which,  he  expefts,  all 
Jiis  audience  are  to  concur  with  him.  He  mull 
here,  therefore,  depart  from  his  private  aixd  parti- 
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cular  fituation,  and  muft  chufe  a  point  of  view^ 
common  to  him  with  others :  He  muil  move  fonfie 
univerfal  principle  of  the,  human  frame,  and  touch 
a  ftring,  to  which  all  mankind  have  an  accord  and 
fymphony*  If  he  means,  therefore,  to  cxprefs,  that 
this  man  poflbflfes  qualities,  whofe  tendency  is  per- 
nicious tp  fociety,  he  has  chofen  this  common  point 
of  view,  and  has  touched  the  principle  of  humanity, 
in  which  every  man,  in  fome  degree,  cdncurs. 
While  the  human  heart  is  compounded  of  the  famic 
elements  as  at  prefent,.  it  will  never  be  wholly  in- 
different to  public  good,  nor  entirely  unaffefted 
with  the  tendency  of  charafters  and  mannerg.  And 
though  this  affedion  of  humanity  may  not  gener- 
ally be  efteemed  fo  ftrong  as  vanity  or  arhbition, 
yet,  being  common  to  all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the 
foundation  of  morals,  or  of  any  general  fyftem  of 
blame  or  praife.  One  man's  ambition  is  not  ano- 
ther's imbition ;  nor  will  the  fame  event  or  objefl: 
fatisfy  both:  But  the  humanity  of  one  man  is  the 
humanity  of  every  one ;  and  the  fame  objeft  touches 
this  paflion  in  all  human  creatures. 

But  the  fentiments,  which  arife  fr6m  humani- 
ty, are  not  only  the  fame  in  all  htimah  crea- 
tures, and  produce  the  fame  approbation  or  cen- 
fure;  but  they  alfo  comprehend  all  human  crea- 
tures; nor  is  there  any  one  whofe  conduft  or' 
charafter  is  not,  by  their  means,  an  objeft,  to 
eyery  one,  of  cenfure  or  approbatioo^  On  the 
contrary,  thofe  other  paffions,  commonly  denomi- 
nated felfifli,  both  produce  difierent  fentiments  in 
each  individual,  according  to  his  particular  fitu- 
ation;  and  alfo  contemplate  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  with  the  utmoft  indifference  and  uncon- 
cern. Whoever  has  a  high  regard  and  efteem  for 
me  flatters  my  vanity ;  whoever  expreffes  con-^ 
tempt  mortifies  and  difpleafes  me  :  But  as  my 
name  is  known  but  to  a  fmall  part  of  mankind, 
there  arc  few,  who  come  withip  the  fphere  of  this 
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paffion,  or  excite,  on  its  account,  either  my  af- 
fcdion  or  difguft.  But  if  you  reprefent  a  ty- 
rannical, infolent,  or  barbarous  behaviour,  in  any 
country  or  in  any  age  of  the  world;  I  foon 
carry  my  eye  to  tnc  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch 
^  Gonduft^  and  feel  the  fentiment  of  repugnance 
and  difpleafure  towards  it.  No  charadber  can  be 
fo  remote  as  to  be,  in  this  light,  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  me.  Whaft  is  beneficial  to  fociety  or 
to  the  perfon  himfelf  mult  ftill  be  preferred. 
And  every  quality  of  a&ion,  of  every  human  be- 
ings niuft,  by  this  means,  be  ranked  uncter  fome 
clais  or  denomination,  expreffive  of  general  cen*- 
fiwe  or  applaufe. 

What  more,  therefore,  can  we  alk  to  diftinguiih 
the  fentiments,  dependant  on  humanity,  from 
thofe-  connedbed  with  any  other  pallion,  or  to  fa* 
tisfy  us,  why  the  former  are  the  origin  of  mo* 
rals,  not  the  latter?  tS^hatevcr  condu6t  gains  any- 
approbation;  by  touching  my  humanity,  procures 
alio  the  applaufe  of  .all  mankind,  by  aifeding 
the  fymc  principle  in  them :  But  what  ferves  my 
avarice  or  ambition  pleafes  thefe  paiHons  in  me 
alone,  and  afFe&s  not  the  avarice  and  ambition 
of  the  reft  of  mankind.  There  is  no  circum- 
ftance  of  condud  in  any  man,  provided  it  have  a 
benefici^  tendency,  that  is  not  agreeable  to  my 
humanity,  however  remote  the  perfon :  But  we^ 
ry  man,  fo  far  removed  as  neither  to.crofs  nor 
lerve  my  avarice  nor  ambition,  is  regarded  as 
wholly  indifferent  by  thofe  paflions.  The  dif- 
tindiion^  therefore^  between  thefe  fpecies  of  fen- 
timent being  fo  great  and  evident,  language 
muft  foon  be  moulded  upon  it,  and  muft  in- 
vent a  peculiar  fet  of  terms,  in  order  to  exprefs 
thcJe  univerfal  fentiments  of  cenfure  or  appro-, 
bation,  which  anfe  from  hunianity,  or  from  views 
of  general  ufefulnefs  and  its  contrary.  Virtue 
and  Vice  become  then  known:   Morals  are  re-- 
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cognized  :  Certain  general  ideas  are  framed  of  ho- 
man  condudt  and  behaviour:  Such  mcafures  are 
cxpedted  from  men,  in  fuch  fitu^tions :  This  ac- 
tion is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ab- 
ftraft  rule;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  fuch 
-tiniverfal  principles  are  the  particular  fenti- 
ments  of  felf-love  frequently  controuled  ^nd  li- 
mited *. 

From  inftances  of  popular  tumults,  feditions, 
factions,  panics,   and  of  all  paifions,    which  are 
ihared  with  2l  multitude;  we  may  learn  the  in- 
iiuence    of  fociety,    in   exciting    and    fupporting 
•any  emotion;   while  the  moft  ungovernable  dif- 
orders  are  raifed,  we  find,   by  that  means,  from 
the  flighteft  and  molt  frivolous  occafions.     Solon 
wasi  no  very  cruel,    though;    perhaps,   an  utijuft 
legiflator,    who  punilhed   neuters   in  civil   wars  j 
and  few,  I   believe,   would,    in  fuch  cafes,  incur 
the  penalty,    were   their    afFeftion    and  difcourfe 
allowed  fufficient  to  abfolve  them.    No  felfiihnefs, 
and   fcarce  any  philofophy,  have  there  force  fuf- 
ficient to  fupport  a  total  coolnefs  and  indiffer- 
ence ; '  and  he  muft  be  more  or  lefs  than  man, 
who  kindles   not   in  the  common  blaze.      What 
wonder  thep,  that  moral  fentiments  arc  found  of 
fuch  influence  in  life;  though  fpringing  from- prin- 
ciples, which  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  fomewh^t 
fmall  and  delicate  ?  But  thefe  principles,  we  mull 
remark,  arc  fecial  and  univerfal :  They  form,  in 
a  manner,  the  party  of  human-lcind  againil  vice, 
or  difofder,  its  common  enemy :  And  as  the  be- 
nevolent concern  for  others  is  diffufed,  in  a  great- 
er or  lefs  degree,  over  all  men,  and  is  the  fame 
in  all,    it  occurs   more   frequently  in  difcourfe, 
is  cherilhed  by  fociety  and  converfation,  and  the 
blame   and   approbation,    confequent  on  it,    arc 
thereby  rouzed  from   that  lethargy,    into  which 
they  are  probably  lulled,  in  folitary  and  uncul- 
tivated 
♦  Sec  NOTE  [NN].  * 


thrated  nature.     Other  paffions,    though  perhaps 
originally  ftronger>  yet   being  fclfifli  and  private^ 
are  often  overpowered  by  its  force,  and  yield  the 
dominion  of  pur  breaft  to  thofe  focial  and  public . 
principles. 

-  Another  fpring  of  our  conftitution,  that  brings 
a  great  addition  of  force  to  moral  fcntiment^ 
is,  the  love  of  fame ;  which  rules,  with  fuch  un- 
controlled authority,  in  all  generous  minds,  and 
is  often  th^  grand  object  of  all  their  defigns  and 
undertakings.  By  our  continual  and  earneft  pur- 
fuit  of  a  charafter,  a  name,  a  reputation  in  the 
world,  we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  coriducS: 
frequently  in  review,  and  confider  how  they  ap- 
^Jpear  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  approach  and  re- 
gard us.  This  conftant.  habit  of  furveying  our- 
ielves,  as  -  it  were,  in  refleftion,  keeps  alive  all 
the  feptiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets^ 
in  noble  natures,  a  certain  reverence  for  them- 
felves  as  well  as  others  j  which  is  the  fureft  guar- 
dian of  every  virtue.  -  Their  animal  conveniencies 
and  pleafures  fink  gradually  in  their  value ,  while 
every  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is,  Itudiouf- 
ly  acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accomplilhed  in 
every  pcrfeftion,. which  can  adorn  or  embellifh  a 
rational  creature. 

Here. is  the  moft  perfect  morality  with  which 
we  are  acquainted ;  Here  is  difplayed  the  force  of 
nxany  fympathies.  Our  moral  fentiment  is  itfelf  a 
feeling  chiefly  of  that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a 
charaSer  with  others  feems  to  arife  only  from  a 
care  of  pteferving  a  chamber  with  ourfelyesj  and 
in  order  to  attain  this  end,  we  find  it  neceflary  to 
prop  .our  tottering  judgment  on  the  correfpond^nt 
approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters^  and  fe-^ ' 
move,  if  poffible,  every  difficulty,  let  lis  allow  all 
thefe  reafonings  to  be  falfe."    Let  us  allow,   that, 
when  we  rcfolvc  the '  pleafure^  which  arifes  from 

views 
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views,  of  utility,  into  the  fentiments  of  humanity  and 
fympathy,  we  have  embraced  a  wrong  hypothefis. 
Let  us  confefs  it  neceffary  to  find  fomc  other  ex- 
plication of  that  applauie^  which  is  paid  to  obje£ts, 
whether  inanimate,  aniniate,  or  rational,  if'^they 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 'welfare  and  ad- 
vantage of  mankind.  However  difficult  it  be  to 
conceive,  that  an  objeft  is  approved  of  on  ac- 
count of  jts  tendency  to  a  certain  cnd>  while  the 
end  itfelf  is  totally  indifferent;  let  us  fwallow 
tWs  abfurdity,  and  confider  what  arc  the  confc- 
quences. 

The  preceding  delineation  or  definition  of  Per- 
fonal  Merit  mull  ftill  retain  its  evidence  and  au- 
thority :  It  mufl  flill  be  allowed,  that  every  quali- 
ty of  the  mind,  which  is  ujeful  or  agreeable  to  the 
ferfm  himjdfox  to  others,  communicates  a  pleafure 
to  the  fpeftator,  engages  his  etteem,  and  is  ad- 
mitted under  the  honourable  denomination^  of  vir- 
tue or  merit.  Are  not  juflice,  fidelity,  honoui-^ 
veracity,  allegiance,  chaftity,  cftcemed  Iblely  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of 
fociety  ?  Is  not  that  tendency  infeparable  from  hu- 
manity, benevolence,  lenity,  generofity,  gratitude^ 
moderation,  tendernefs,  friendfhip,  and  all  the 
other  focial  virtues?  Can.  it  poffibly  be  doubted^ 
that  induflry,  difcretion,  frugality,  fecrccy^  order> 
perfeverance,  forethought,  judgment,  and  this 
whole  clafs  of  virtues  and  accomplilhments,  of 
which  many  pages  would  not  contain  the  cata- 
logue ;  can  it  be  doubted,  I  fay,  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  thefe  qualities  to  promote  the  intcrefb  and 
hapj^nefs  of  their  pofTeffor,  is  the  fole  foundation  • 
of  their  merit  ?  Wh6  can  difpute  that  a  mind,  which 
fupports  a  perpetual  ferenity  and  chcarfulnefs,  a  no-r 
bie  dignity  and  fpi^it,  a  tender  afFe£tion  and  good- 
will to  all  around ;  as  it  has  more  enjoymeni:  with- 
in itfelf,  is  alfo  a  more  animating  and  rejoicing 
fpeftaclc,  than  if  dejefted  with  melancholy,  tor- 
mented 
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mented  with  anxiety,  irritated  with  rage,  or  funk 
into  the  moft  abjeft  ba&nefa  and  degeneracy  ?  And 
"  as  to  the  qualities,  immediately  agreeable  to  others^ 
they  fpeak  fulficiently  for  themfelves ;  and  he  muft 
be  unhappy,  indeed^  either  in.  his  own  temper,  or 
in  his  fituation  and  company,  who  has  never  per- 
ceived the  charms  oif  a  facetious  wit  or  flowing  affa-* 
bility,  of  a  delicate  modefly  or  decent  genteelnefa 
of  addrefs  and  manner. 

I  am  f^nfible,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphi* 
lofophicai  than  to  be  pofitive  or  dogmatical  on  any 
fubje6b ;  and  that,  even  if  exceffive  Icepticifm  could 
be  maintained,  itivould  not  be  more  deftru£fcive  to 
^I  juft  reafoning  and  enquiry.  I  «m  convinced> 
that,  where  men  are  the  moft  fure  and  arrogaiit>: 
they  are  commonly  the  moft  miftaken^  and  hava 
there  given  reins  to  paflion,  without  diat  proper 
deliberation  and  fufpenfe,  which  can  alone  fecure 
the  gi^i&ft  abfurdities*  Yet,  I  muft  con£bisi  that 
this  enumeration  puts  the  matter  in  fo  ftrong  a  light, 
that  I  cannot,  at  prefent^  be  more  ai&ired  of  aay 
truth,  which  I  learn  from  reafoning  and  arguntieii^ 
than  that  perfonal  merit  confifts  enth^ly  m  tho 
ufefulnefs  or  agreeablenefs  of  qualities  tcf  the  per*  ^ 
ion  him(^lf  poflS^fled  of  them,  or  to  others,  who 
have  any  intercourfe  with  him.  But  wiien  I  refieft» 
that,  though  the  bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  have 
been  meafured,  and  delineated,  though  the  moti-- 
ons  of  the  tides  have  been  account^ ^for,  the  order 
aritt  ceconomy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  fut]^ed:ed  to 
their  proper  laws,  and  Infinite  itfelf  reduced  to 
cakulatioh  j  yet  men  ftill  difpute  concerning  the 
foundation  of  their  moral  duties :  When  I  refledt 
on  this,  I  fay,  I  fall  back  into  diffidence  and  fcep- 
ticifiii,  and  fufpe^b,  that  an  hypothefis,  fo  obvious, 
had  it  been  a  true-  one,  would,  long  ere  now,  have 
been  received  by  the  unanimous  fufir%e  and  con* 
fcnt  of  mankind. 

PART 
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PART      II. 

Having  explained  thcvaorsA  approtalim  ztttnd^ 
fng  merit  or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing,  but 
briefly  to  confider  our  interefted  obligation  to  it^ 
and  to  enquire,  whether  every  man,  who  has  arty 
regard  to  his  own  happinefs  and  welfare,  will  noc 
bcft  find  his  account  in  the  pradtice  of  every  moral 
duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly  afcercained. from  the 
foregoing  theory,  we  Ihall  have,  the  fadsfadion  to 
refleA,  that  we  have  advanced  principJcs,  which 
notonlyy  it  is  hoped,  will  ftand  the  xeft  of  reafon- 
ing  and  enquiry,  but  may, contribute  to  the:  amend- 
ment of  men's  lives,  ahd  their  improvement  ia 
morality  and  focial  virtue.  And  though  the  phi- 
lofophical  truth  of  any  propofition  by  no  means 
depends  on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interefts 
of  fociety  ^  yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  who 
delivers  a  theory,  however  true,  which,  he  muft 
confefs,  leads  to  a  pra&ice  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious. Why  rake  into  thofe  corners  of  nature^ 
which  fpread  a  nuifance  all  around  ?  Why  dig  up 
the  peftilence  from  the  pit,  in  which  it  is.  buried  ? 
The  ingenuity  of  your  refe^rche^  may  be  admired  s 
but  your  fyftems  will  be  dctefted :  And  mankind 
will  agree,  if  they  cannot  refute  them,  to  fink, 
them,  at  leaft,  in  eternal  filence  and  oblivion. 
Truths,  which  are  fernicious  to  fociety,  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  will  yield  to  errors,  which  are  far 
lutary  and  aihantageous. 

But  what  philoiophical  truths  can  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  fociety,  than  thofe  here  delivered, 
which  reprefent  virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  moft 
engaging  charms,  and  make  us  approach  her  with 
eafe,  familiarity,  and  afFeftton  ?  The  difmal  drefs 
falls  off,  with  which  many  divines,  and  fome  philo-  - 
faphers  have  covered  her ;  and  nothing  appears  but 
gentlencfs,  humanity,  beneficence,  affability  s  nay, 
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even,  at  proper  intervals,  play,  frolic,  and  gaity. 
She  talks  not  of  ufelefs  auftericies  and  rigours,  fufr 
fering  and  fclf-denial.  She  declares,  that  her  folc 
purpofe  is,  to  make  her  votaries  and  all  mankind, 
during  every  inftant  of  their  exiftehce,  if  poffible, 
•cheerful  and  happy  J  nor.  does  ihe  ever  willingly 
part  with  any  pleafure  but  in  hopes  of  ample  com- 
penfation  in  fbme  other  period  of  their  lives.  The 
fole  trouble^  which  (he  demands,  is  that  of  juft^ 
calculation,  and  a  lleady  preference  of  the  greater 
happinefs.  And  if  any  auftcre  pretenders,  approach 
hpr,  enemies  to  joy  and  pleafure;  Ihe  eithers  rejedts 
them  as  hypocrites  and  deceivers  -,  or  if  fhe  admit 
them  in  her  train,  they  are  ranked  however,  among 
the  leaft  fas^oured  of  her  votaries. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expreflion, 
what  hopes  can  we  ever  have  or  engaging  mankind 
to  a  pradice,  which  we  confefs  full  of  auftemty  and 
rigour  ?  Or  what  theory  of  morals  caij  <ver 
ferve  any  ufeful  purpofe,  unlefs  it  can  Ihow,  by  a 
particular  detail,  that  all  the  duties,  which  it  re^ 
commends,  are  alfo  the  true  intercft  of  each  indi- 
vidual? The.  peculiar  advantage  of  the  foregoing 
fyftem  feemk  to  be,  that  it  furnilhes  proper  medi- 
ums for  that  purpofer 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  sffefn^ 
or  agreeable  to  the  perfon  poflfefled  of  them,  are 
defirable  in  a  view  to  felf-intereft,  it  would  furely 
be  fuperfluous  to  prove.  Moralifts,  indeed,  may 
fpare  theipfelves  all  the  pains,  which  they  often 
take  in  recommending  thefe  duties.  To  what 
purpofe  coUedl  arguments,  to  evince,  that  tempe- 
rance is  advantageous,  and  the  exceffes  of  pleaiure* 
Jiurtful  ?  When  it  appears,  that  thefe  exceffes  are 
jienominated  fuch,  ^caufe  they  are  hurtful;  and 
that,  if  the  unlimited  ufe  of  Itrong  liquors,  for  in- 
ftance,  no  more  impaired  health  or  the  faculties  of 
^  mind  and  body  than  ^he  ufe  of  air  or  water,  it 
would  not  be  a  whit  more  vicious  or  blameable.  . 

It 
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.  It  feems  equally  fbperfluous  to  prove,  th^t  the 
compani9n0ble  virtues  ot  good  manners  and  wk>  de- 
cency and  genteelnefsy  are  niore  defirable  than  the 
pontrary  qualities.-  Vanity  alone>  without  ^ny  other 
ponnderation>  h  a  fufficient  motive  to  make  us  wiflt 
for  the  pi^ileflion  of  thefe  accomplij[hment£l.  No 
man  was  ever  willingly  deficient  in  this;  particular. 
Ail  our  failures  here  proceed  from  bad  education^ 
want  of  capacity^  or  a  perverie  and  ynpliable  dif- 
pofition.  Would  you  have  your  company  covettd^ 
admired>  followed;  rather  than  hated,,  defpifed^ 
avoided  ?  Can^  any  one  ferioufly  deliberate  in  the 
cafe  ?  As  no  enjoyment  is  fincere,  without  fome  re-- 
ference  p  company  and  fociety  s  fo  no  fbciety  caa 
be  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable,  where  a  maa  feels 
his  prefence  unwelcome,  and  difcovers  all  around 
him  fymptoms  of  difguft  and  averlioii. 

But  why,  in  the  greater  fociety  or  confederacy  of 
mankind,  ihould  not  the  cafe  be  the  fame  as  in 
particular  clubs  and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more 
doubtful^  that  the  enlarged  virtues  oi  humanity,  ge- 
ncrofity,  beneficence^  are  defirable  with  a  view  to 
happinejfs  and  felf-interefi:,  than  the  limited  endow- 
ments of  ingenuity  and  politcnefs  ?  Arc  we  apprc- 
henfive,  left  thofe  focial  afFeftions  interfere,  m  a 
greaiGcr  and  more  immediate  degree  than  any  other 
purfuits,  with  private  utility,  and  cannot  be  grati- 
fied, without  fome  important  {acrifice  of  honour  and 
advantage?  Iffb,  we  are  but  ill  inftrufted  in  the 
natur^  of  the  human  paflions,  and  are  more  in-r 
tluencedby  verbal  diftin£tions  than  by  real  di&- 
rences.    > 

Whatever  contradiftion  may  vulgarly  be  fuppo- 
fed  between  the  fdfijh  and  /octal  ientiments  or  dif- 
pofitions,  they  are  really  no  more  oppofite  than  fel-. 
fifh  and  ambitious^  felfilk  and  vain.  It  is  requifite^ 
that  there  be  an  original  propenfit]^  of  (bme  kind, 
in  order  to  be  a  bafis  to  fdf-love,  by  giving  a  te- 
IHh  «>  the  objeds  of  its  putfuiti  and  xwne  more  liir 

for 
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for  this  purpofe  than  benevolence  or  h^m^fiity. 
The  goods  of  fortune  are  fpent  in  one  gratification 
or  another:  The  mifer,  who  iccunriulates  his  an- 
nual income,  and  tends  it  out  at  intefell,  has  resil- 
ly  fpent  it  in  the  gratificiation  of  hiis  aVarifce.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fhow,  why  a  niah  is  iinore  a 
lofef  by  a  generous  iaAion,  than  by  any  bther  me- 
thod of  expertce;  fince  the  utiUbft  Which  he  cffcn  at- 
tain, by  the  rtioft  elaborate  felftflinefi,  is  the  indul- 
gence of  fdme  afFeftion. 

Now  if  life,  without  ^affioh,  fnuft  be  altogether 
infipid  and  tirefome;  let  a  man  fuppofe  that  he  has 
full  power  of  modelling  his  oWh  difpofitio'n,  and 
let  hirti  delibefsite  what  apj)ttife  or  dfefire  he  would 
choofe  for  the  foundation  of  his  happiriefs  and  en- 
joyment. Erefy  afFeftoii^  he  would  obferve,  when 
gratified  by  fuccefs,  givds  a  fatisfeftioii  proportion- 
ed to  its  force  and  violence :  but  befides  this  ad- 
vantage, confimon  to  All;  the  immediate  feeling  of 
benevolence  and  friendlhip,  humanity  and  kind- 
iiefs,  is  fweet,  fmooth,  tender,  and  agreeable,  in- 
dependent of  all  fortune  and  accidents.  Thefe  vir- 
tues are  befides  attended  with  a  pleafing  confciouf- 
nefs  or  remembrance,  and  keep  us  in  humour  with 
ourfdves  as  well  as  others;  while  we  retain  the 
agreeable  refleftibn  of  having  done  our  part  to- 
wards mankind  and  fociety.  And  though  all  men 
fhow  a  jcaloufy  of  our  fuccefs  in  the  purfuits  of 
avarice  and  ambition ;  yet  are  we  almoft  fure  of 
their  good-will  and  good-wi flies,  fo  long  as  we 
perfevere  in  the  pathos  of  virtue,  and  employ  pur- 
felves  in  tiie  execution  of  generous  plans  and  pur- 
pofes.  What  other  paffion  is  there  where  we  fliali 
fine  fo  many  advantages  united;  ah  agreeable  fenr 
tiitient,  a  pleafing  confcioufnefs,  a  good  f-eputati- 
dn  ?  But  of  thefe  truths,  wc  may  obferve,  men 
are,  of  themfelves,  pretty  much  convinced;  nor 
are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to  fociety,  becaufe 
fhey  would  notwilh  to  be  generous,  friendly,   and 
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hxxmmti  but  becaufe  they  do  not  feel  themfelves 
fuch. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greateft  candour,  and 
making  it  all  poflihle  concelfions,  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  is  not,  in  any  inftance,  the 
fmalleft  pretext  for  giving  it  the  preference  above 
virtue,  with  t  view  to  felf-intereft  j  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  cafe  of  juftice,  where  a.  man,  taking 
things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often  feem  to  be 
a  lofer  by  his  integrity.  And  though  it  is  al- 
lowed, that,  without  a  regard  to  property,  nofo-. 
ciety  could  fubfift;  yet  according  to  the  imperfe6t 
way  in  which  human  affairs  ai^  conduced,  a  fenfible 
knave,  in  particular  incidents,  may  think,  that  an 
aft  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  will  make  a  confide- 
rable  addition  to  his  fortune,  without  caufing 
any  confiderable  breach  in  the  focial  union 
and  confederacy.  That  bonefty  is  the  hfi  folicyy 
may  be  a  good  general  rule;  but  is  liable  to 
many  exceptions:  And  he,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought,  condufts  himfelf  with  moft  wifdom,  who 
obferves  the  general  rule,  ^nd  takes  advantage  of 
all  the  exceptions. 

\  muft  confefs,  thdt,  if  a  man  think,  that  this 
reafoning  much  requires  an  anfwer,  it  will  be  little 
,  difficult  to  find  any,  which  will  to  him  appear  fa- 
tisfaftory  and  convincing.  If  his  heart  rebel  not 
againft  fuch  pernicious  maxims,  if  he  feelno  re- 
luftance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  or  bafenefs,  he 
has  indeed  loft  a  confiderable  motive  to  virtue  ^ 
arid  we  may  expeft  that  his  praftice  will  be  an- 
fwerable  to  his  fpeculation.  But  in  all  ingenuous 
natures,  the  antipathy  to  treachery  and  roguery  is 
too  ftrong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  views 
of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage.  Inward  peace  of 
mind,  confcioufnefs  of  integrity,  a  fatisfaftory  re- 
view of  our  own  conduft  ^  thefe  are  circumftances 
very  requifite  to  happihef§,  and  will  be  cherifhed 

and 
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and  cultivated  by  every  honeft  man,  who  feels  the 
importance  of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  befides,  the  frequent  fatisfaftion 
of  feeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning 
and  abilities,  betrayed  by  their  own  maxims;  and 
while  they  purpofe  to  cheat  with  moderation  and 
fecrecy,  a  tempting  incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail, 
and  they  give  into  the  fnarej  whence  they  can  ne- 
ver extricate  themfelves,  without  a  total  lofs  of  re-* 
putation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  future  truft  and 
confidence  with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  fo  fecret  and  fuccefsful,  the 
honeft  man,  if  he  has  any  tinfture  of  philofophy, 
or  even  Qommon  obfervation  and  rcfltftion,  will 
difcovtr  that  they  themfelves  are,  in  the  end,  the 
greateft  dupes,  and  have  facrificed  the  invaluable 
enjoyment  of  a  charafter,  with  themfelves  at  leaft, 
for  the  acquifition  of  worthlefs  toys  and  gewgaws. 
•  How  little  is  rcquifite  to  fupply  the  necejjities  of  na- 
ture ?  And  in  a  view  to  pleqfurey  what  comparifon  be- 
tween the  unboughtfatisfaftion  of  converfation,focic* 
ty,  ftudyj  even  health  and  the  conrimon  beauties  of 
nature,  but  above  all  the  peaceful  reflection  on  one's 
own  conduft :  What  comparifon,  I  fay,  between  thefe, 
and  the  feverilh,  empty  amufements  of  luxury  and 
cxpence  ?  Thefe  natural  pleafures,  indeed,  are  really 
without  price;  both  becaufe  they  are  below  all 
price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it  in  their  en- 
joyment. 
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Concerning   Moral  Sentiment. 


I 


F  the  foregoing  hypothcfis  be  received,  it  will 
now  be  eafy  for  us  to  determine  the  queftion  firft 
ftarted  *,  concerning  the  general  principles  of  mo- 
rals 5  and  though  we  poftponed  the  decifion  of  ^that 
queftion,  left  it  fhould  then  involve  us  in  intri- 
cate fpeculations, .  "Which  are  unfit  for  moral  dif- 
courfes,  we  may  refume  it  at  prefent,  and  examine 
how  far  cither  rea/on  or  fentiment  enters  into  all  de- 
cifion s  of  praife  or  cenfu^e. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praife  being 
fuppofed  to  lie  in  the  ufcfulnefs  of  any  quality  or 
adtion ;  it  is  evident,  that  reqfon  muft  enter  for  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  all  decifions  of  this  kind ; 
fince  nothing  but  that  faculty  can  inftruft  us  in  the 
tendency  of  qualities  and  aftions,  and  point  out 
their  beneficial  confequences  to  fociety  and  to  their 
poffcflbr.  In  many  cafes,  this  is  an  affair  liable 
to  great  controverfy  :  Doubts  may  arife ;  oppofite 
interefts  may  occur;  and  a  preference  muft  be 
given  to  one  fide,  from  very  nice  views,  and  a 
jfmall  overbalance  of  utility.  This  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  queftions  with  regard  tojuftice;  as 
is,  indeed,  natural  to  fuppofe,  from  that  fpccies  of 
litflity,  which  attends  this  virtue  f-  Were  every 
fingle  inftance  of  juftice,  like  that  of  benevolence, 
ufeful  to  fociety;  this  would  be. a  more  fimple 
^  Vbt.  IL  Z  .  ftate 
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ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  feldom  liable  to  great  con- 
trovcrfy.  But  as  fingle  inftances  of  juftice  are  ofr 
ten  pernicious  ia  their  firlt  and  immediate  tenden-^ 
cy,  and  as  the  advantage  to  fociety  rcfults  only 
from  the  obfervance  of  the  general  rule,  and  from 
the  concurrence'  and  combination  of  feveral  per- 
fons  in  the  fame  equitable  conduft^  the  cafe  here 
becomes  more  intricate  and  involved.  The  va- 
rious circumftances  of  fociety;  the  various  confe- 
quences  of  any  pradice  5  the  various  interefts, 
which  may  be  propofed :  Thefe,  on  many  occafi- 
ons,  are  doubtful,  and  fubjeft  to  great  difcuffi- 
.  on  and  enquiry.  The  objedt  of  municipal  laws 
is  to  fix  all  the  queftions  with  regard  to  juftice : 
The  debates  of  civilians  j  the  refleSions  of  politi- 
cians I  the  precedents  of  hiftory  and  public  rccdrds, 
are  all  directed  to  the  fame  purpofe.  And  a  very 
accurate  reqfon  or  judgment  is  often  requifitq,  to 
give  the  true  determination,  amidft  fuch  intricate 
doubts  arifing  from  pbfcure  or  oppp^te  utili- 
ties. J 

But  though  reafon,  when  fully  affifted  and  im- 
proved, be  fufficient  to  inftruft  us  in  the  pernici- 
ous or  vfeful  tendency  of  qualities  and  adtions ; 
it  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  produce  any  moral  blame 
or  approbation.  Utility  is  only  a  tendency  to  a 
certain  end  i  and  were  the  end  totally  indifferent  to 
usj  we  ihould  feel .  the  fame  indifference  towards 
th(t  means.  It  is  requiC]tt  a /entim^nt  Ihould  here 
difplay  itfelf,  in  order  .to  give  a  preference  to  the 
ufeful  above  the  pernicious  tendencies.  This  Ten- 
ement can  be  no  other  than  a  feeling  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  and  a  refentment  of  their  mife- 
ry  i  fin^e  thefe .  are  the  different  ends  which  virtue 
and  vice  h^ye.  a  pcndcQcy  to  promote*  Here, 
therefore,  r^4^^»  inllru(6ts  ys  In  the  feveral  tenden- 
cies.,of  aftions,  and  humanity  makes  a  diftinftipn 
in  favour  of  thofe  which  are  ufeful  and  beneficial. 


This 
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This  partition  between  the  faculties  of  undcr^ 
ilapdiiig  and  ftntipnentj  in  all  moral  decifions,  feems 
clear  from  the  preceding  hypothefis.  But  I  fliaU 
fupppl^  that  hyppthefis  falfe :  It  will  then  be  re- 
q^.jlitetp  Jook  out  for  ibme  other  thieory,  that  may 
bit;  fafisfaftorv  i  and  I  dare  venture  to  afiirm,  that 
i^one  fuch  wi|l  ever  be  found,  fo  long  as  we  fuppqfe 
jcafpn  to.  be  the  fole  fource  of  morals.  To  prove 
t^is,  it  ivill  be  proper  to  weigh  the. five  following 
Qonfider^jions.  '  - 

I.  It  i$  e^fy  fpt  a  falfe  hypothefis  to  maintain 
foa)?'5pp?4rance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in 
gc^^craW  malccs  ufe  , of  undefined  terms,  and  em- 
plpys  comparifonef,  inftead  of  inft^nces.  This  is 
parti<:]alarly  ri^nriaricabl^  in  that  philofophy,  which 
afcribe^;  i:he  difcernooent  of  aU  moral  diftinftions  to 
reafon  ajpne,  wiihoyt  the  con<:urreii.ce  of  fentiment. 
Ip  is  imppffible  that,  iii  any  particular  inftance, 
jthis .  hyppthpfis  can  fo  much,  as  be  rendered  intelli* 
g.ij3|j5;  whatever  Ipccious  figure  it  naay.make  in  ge- 
neral declamations  and  difcourfes.  Examine  the 
cjime  pf  ingratit/idey  for  irjilance  j .  which  has  place, 
•whpreycr  we  obftrv^  ■  good- will,  expreffcd  and 
knpwn,,  together  with  good-offices  performed,  on. 
the-  <iine  fide,  and  a  retji,irn  of  ill  will  or  indiffe- 
ren^eywith  ill-pff^cc§  .or  negleft  on  the  other: 
Anatofojize  all .  tJi^fe  .circumftances,  and  examine, 
by  yopr  reafpn  alpaf^,  in  what  confifts  the  denicrit 
or  blanrie :  Yqu  ri^yjer  will  conie  to  any  iflire.tnc 
conclufion.  .  .       > 

.  ^.Reafon  judges,  .cithejr  pf  m^fLer  stf  :fa&  or  of 
relations.  Enquire. then^ /r/?,  where  is  that  im^t^ 
ter  of  fa^,  which*  vy^h^ft  Q?\\.crim^\  point  it  out  v 
ijptefmi|ie,  the  t^m^iipf  its  exiftence  j  defcribei  its 
^enee  or  ni^ture  >  explain  the  lenfe  or  faculty,  to 
which  it'difcovers  itfelfi  It  refides  in  the  mind  of 
fh^  perfpn,  .^ho,.  is.  ungrateful.  He  -muft>  thcrc- 
fore>  feel  it,   and  be  confcious.  of  it.     But  nothing 
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is  there,  except  the  paffioh  of  ill-will  or  abfolutc 
indifference.  You  cannot  fay,  thatthefe,  ofthcm- 
felves,  always,  and  in  all  circumftances  are  crimes. 
No :  They  are  only  crimes,  when  direfted  toward* 
perfons,  who  have  before  expreffed  and  difplaycd 
good-will  towards  us.  Confequcntly,  we  may  in- 
fer, that  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not  kny  parti- 
cular individual /ij^i  but  arifes  from  a  complica- 
tion of  circumftances,  which,  being  prefented  to 
the  fpeftator,  excites  the/entiment  of  blame,  by  the 
particular  ftrufture  and  fabric  of  his  mind. 

This  reprefentation,  ypu  fay,  is  falfe.  Crime, 
indeed,  confifts  not  in  a  particular /^fif,  of  whofc 
reality  we  are  affured  by  reqfon :  But  it  confifts  in 
certain  moral  relationsy  difcovered  by  reafon,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  difcover,  by  reafon,  the 
truths  of  geometry  or  algebra.  But  what  are  the 
relations,  I  alk,  of  which  you  here  talk?  In  the 
cafe  ftaced  above,  I  fee  firft  good- will  and  good- 
offices  in  one  perfon  j  then  ilUwill  and  ill-offices 
in  the  other.  Between  thefe,  there  is  the  relation 
of  contrariety.  Does  the  crime  confift  in  that  re- 
lation ?  But  fuppofe  a  perfon  bore  me  ill-will  or 
did  me  jll-offices  j  and  I,  in  return  were  indifferent 
towards  him,  or  did  him  good-offices:  Here  is 
the  fame  relation  of  contrarkty ;  and  yet  my  con- 
duct is  often  highly  laudable.  Twift  and  turn  this 
matter  as  much  as  you  will,  you  can  never  reft  the 
morality  on  relation;  but  muft  have  recourfe  to 
the  decifions  of  fentiment. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  arc 
eipaal  to  the  half  of  ten ;  this  relation  of  equality, 
I  underftand  perfeSlly.  I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be 
divided- into  two  parts,  of  which  one  has  as  many 
units  as  the'  ocher;  and-  if  afty  of  thefe  parts  be 
compared  to  two  added  to  three,  it  will  contain  as 
many  units  as*  that  compound  number.  But  when 
you  draw  thence  a  comparifon  to  moral  rdationsj 
I  own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  lofs  to  underftand 

you. 
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]^ou.  .A  moral  a£);k)n,  a  crime,  fuch  as  ingratitude, 
is  a  complicated  objcft.  Docs  the  morality  confift 
in  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  other.  How  ? 
After  what  manner  ?  Specify  the  relation  :  Be  more 
particular  and  explicit  in  your  propofitions  1  and 
you  will  eafily  fee  their  falfehopd. 

No,  fay  you^  the  morality  confifts  in  the  relation 
of  aftions  to  the  rule  of  right  5  and  they  are  de- 
nominated good  or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or^ . 
difagree  with  it.  What  then  is  this  rule  of  right  ? 
In.  what  does  it  confift?  How  is  it  .determined? 
By  reafon,  you  fay^  whicjh  examines  the  moral  re^ 
lations  of  taifkions.  So  that  moral  relations  are  de- 
termined by  the  comparifon  of  anions  to  a  rule. 
And  that  rule  is  determined  by  confidering  the 
moral  relations  of  objeifts.  Is  not  this  fine  reafon- 
ing  ?  •      .  • 

All  this  is  metaphyfics,  you  cry :  That  is  e* 
nough :  There  needs  nothing  niore  to  give  a 
ftrong  prefumption  of  falfehood.  Yes,  reply  J  ? 
Here,  are  metaphyfics  furely :  But  they  are  all  btx 
your  fide,  who  advance  an  abftrufe  hypothefis^ 
which  can  never  be  mfide  intelligible,  nor  quadrate 
with  ai^y  particular  inftance  or  illuftration.  The 
Irypothefis  which  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  main- 
tains, that  morality  is  determined  by  fentimcnt. 
It  defines  virtue  to  be  whatever-  mental  a&ion  or 
quality  gives  to  a  Jfe^ator  the  f leafing  Jenttment  of 
approbation  y  and  vice  the  ct>ntrary4  We  thea 
proceed  to  examine  a.  plain  matter  ;Qf  faft,  to  wit, 
what  aftions  have -this  influence :,  We  copfider  all 
th/c  circumftances,  in  which  thefe.  aftions  agree : 
And  thence  endeavour  to  extrad  fome  general  ob-* 
feryations  with  regard  to  thefe  fentimcnts.  If  you 
call  this  metaphyfics,  and  find  any^thing  abftrufe 
here,  you  need  only  conclude,  that  your  turn  of 
mind  is  not  fuited  to  the  moral  fciences. 

II.  When  a  man,  at  any  time,  deliberates  con- 
cerning his  own  condiiftXa?,  whether  he  had  bet- 

'  tcr^ 
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ter,  in  a  partkufar  emergence,  affift  a  brother  of  a 
bcnrfaftor),  he  muft  confider  thefe  feparate  relati- 
onS)  with  all  the  cirdumftari;ce^  and  fitiiSitiorts  of 
the  pcrfons^,  in  order  to  dete^tiifne  the  fup<^ior  dii* 
t/ and  obligation:  And  in  ordei*  to  deterfttfne  the  , 
proportion  of  lines  in  any  triangle,  it  is  neceffary 
to  examine  the  nature  of  thatfigure>  anji.tfie. rela- 
tions i;^hioh  its  federal  parts  bear  to  each- ^htr. 
But  notwifhftatnding  this  appeiHng  fimilarky  in  the 
two  cafes,  there- Is,  at  b6tft6lti^  an  extr^me^'^irfe- 
riencc  beWfeen  them.  K  Tpccutative  rfcdfiih^l-  con- 
cerning triahgtes  or  circles^  ConGdets  \ht  {cvtfti 
known  andgi^en  rel^ti^fii  6^3  the  partis  bf  thefc 
figured  ;  ^nd  thence  infers*  fotti^  unfclnb^ri  *^tkti- 
ori,  which  ik  dependent  on  the  formet.  **  StJt-  in 
moral  deliber'ktions,  we  muft  be  j^cqualftt^rd,  be- 
fore-hand, with  all  the  objeds,  and  all  their  rela- 
tions rd  each  other  ^,  and  from  a  cortipariion  oPthe 
whole,  fix  oilr  chbioe  or  approbation.^  No  Hew 
faft  to  be  dfcertained:  Nti  n^w  irelatiOh  to:  bi^  dis- 
covered. ^11  the-  clrcuinftarices  Qf  thifc  't^fe  are 
fuppofed  to  be^Iaid  before  us,  ere  we  cart  ^x  ^t\f 
fentence  of  blanrje  or  approbation.  If^ny-iriaDerlal 
(^itcumftancfc  be  yet  iSnknd^k  br  doubtftili  wfe  muft 
fifft  employ  biir  fenquify  bf  tetfelledlial  faculties  to 
affure  u$  of. it; -and  muft  fiifpend  for  ^-^iYnecili 
m\)ral  decifiOrt  Or  fentiment.  While  v)^  d^itigfto*-' 
i^ant,  whethef  a  rnsprt  were-  aggreflbr  or  iidt; .  how 
can  we  deterrrtihe  whether  tfe  -perfon  a/^O  kiM(^d 
hinn'^  be  crlmihal' or  innocerft  ?  But  after  e\^ery 
circumftat)'ce>  ^v^fy  relati<>n  is  kttoWn,  the  ttnderr 
ftanding  has^  Fio-f^rthei*  ro6nf-to  operate,  nOr  any 
object  on  wWch-it  could  empldy  itfelf."^  The-^p- 
probation  OFi>kfn€,  which  then  enfues,'  c^nnW'be 
the  work  of  th^' judgment,- but  of  the  heart'j  and 
is  not  a  fpeculative  propofttion  or  affirltiatioo,  iDut 
an  aftive  feel i rig  or  lentim^rit*  In  the'<liftiuifitiori» 
of  the  underftahdirt^,'  from  knowft  cifCamftances 
and  relations,  '■  fi^  infer  fomt  new  and  uhknb^h.    In 
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moral  decifions,  all  the  circunifcances  and  relations 
muft  be  previoufly  known  ;  and  themind,  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  feels  fome  new  ira- 
preilioii  of  afFc6tion  or  difguft,  cftcem  or  contempt, 
approbation  or  bJame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  miftake  of 
fa^  and  one  of  right ;  and  hence  the  reafon  why 
the/:Ofte  is  commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other. 
When  CEdipus  killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  relation,  and  from  circumftances,  innocent  and 
involuntary,  formed  erroneous  opinions  concerning 
the  aftion  which  he  committed.  But  when  Nero 
killed^  Agrippina,  all  the  relations  between  himfelf 
and  the'^^perfon,  and  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
Ifedfcy  ^efe  previoufly  known  to  him :  But  the  mo- 
tive ^bf  revenge,  or  fear,' or- intercft,  prevailed  in 
iiis  fat^age  heart  over  the  fentiments  of  duty  and. 
liuminity.  '  And  when  we  exprefs  that  dcteftation 
agaifl/l:'  him,  to  which  he,  himfelf,  in  a  little  time, 
became Jhfenfible  J  it  iB  not,  that  we  fee  any  rela- 
tions^'  of  which  hew?asii4gworanti  but  that,  from 
the  reditude  of  our  difpofition,  we  feel  fentiments, 
agai'nlt  which  he  was  hardened,  frbtxi  flattery  and  a 
ioAg  pcrfeverancc  in*  the  moft  enornioiis  crimes. 
In  thefe  fentiments,  then,  not  in  ^a  difcovery  of  re- 
lations of  any  kind,  rd<5f  *ail  moral  determinations 
^onlift*.  Before  we  can  pretend  to  -foripany  dcci- 
,  fion^of'this  kind,  everything  muft- be  known  ajitl 
^fecrcained  on  the  fide  of  the  objeclor^ftion.  No- 
thing ^-emains  but.to  fedi  on  our  ^arc,  famefenti- 
irient  0f  blan^  'W'^approbationi  whence  wjc  ^6- 
nounce  the  afti<j>n  criminal  or  vimimi^^   :   }  '      .'< 

Ili:  This  dd(St:rin©iiwill  becotneiftilLinore  evi- 
denti 'if  we  dompare  ,ijm?al  beautjpwitfa  natqrah  )to 
which,  in  many  particutes,  itbeai^sifo  near.Ji  irr- 
fembhance<  It  in  onj:b©  proportion,  'isclation,  and 
pbfition  of  parts^»  *hat' all  haturali  beauty  depends ; 
but  it  would  be  ^fiird  thence  to  4nfe>,*  that- tke 
perc^ptioii  of  bea»uty>  like  that  of  truth  iiv  geonic- 
'         .  tribal 
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trical  problems,  confifts  wholly  in  the  perception 
of  relations,  and  was  pcrfornied  entirely  by  Che 
underftanding  or  intelledual  faculties.  In  all  the 
fciences,  our  mind,  from  the.  known  relations,  in- 
veftigates  the  unknown  :  But  in  all  dccifions  of  tafte 
or  external  beavjty,  all  the  relations  are  before-hand 
obvious  to  the  eye ;  and  we  thence  proceed  to  feel  a 
fentiment  of  complacency  or  difgjjft,  accordiog  to 
the  nature  of  the  objeft,  and  difpofition  of  oqr  Or- 
gans. '  . 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the 
circle ;  but  has  not,  .in  any  propofition,  faid  a  word 
of  its  beauty  The  reafon  is  evident.  The  beauty 
is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  io  any 
part  of  the  line,  whofe  parts  are  equ ally  diftaiic  from 
a  common  center.  It  is  only  the  efFcft,  which  that 
figure  produces  upon  the  mind,  whofe  peculiar  fa- 
bric or  ftruQure  renders  it  fufceptible  of  fuch  fcn- 
tiq[ients.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  cir- 
cle, or  feek  it,,  either  by  your  fenfes  or  by  mathe- 
matical reafonings,  in  all  the  properties  of  that 
figure. 

Attend  to  Pal ladio  and  Perrault,  while  they  ex- 
plain all  the  parts  anc^  properties  of  a  pillar :  They 
talk  of  the  cornice  and  frieze  and  bafe  and  entabla- 
ture and  Ihaft  and  architrave  j  and  give  the  dcfcrip- 
tion  and  pofition  of  each  of  thefe  members.  But 
fliould  you  a{k.  the  defcriptiofi  and  pofition  of  its 
beauty,  they  would  readily  reply,  that  the  beauty 
is  not  in  any  of  the  parts  or  members  of  a  pillar, 
but  refults  from  the  whole*  when  that  complicated 
figure  is  prefented  to  an  intelligent. mind,  fufcepti- 
ble to  thdfe  finer  fenfations*  .  'Till  fuch.a  fpefta- 
tor  appear,  there  is  nothing  but  a  figure  of  fuch 
-particular  dimenfions  and  proportions:  From  his 
:  fentimcnts  alone  arife  its  elcgwicc  and  beauty. 

'.  Again ;  attend   to  CicerOi  while  he  paints  the 
;U:rimes  of  a  Verres  or  a  Catiline  i  ypumuft- acknow- 
ledge^ that  the  ajorftl  turpitude  refylts,  .in  the  fame 
i-'-^^^  manner* 
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manner,   from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole, 
when  prcfented  to  a  being,  whofe  organs  have  fuch 
a  partiqular  itrufturc  and  formation.     The  orator 
may   paint  rage,  infolence,  barbarity  on   the   one 
fide:    Meeknefs,  fufFering,   forrow,   innocence  on 
the  other  luBut  l(  you  feel  no  indignation  or  com- 
paffion  arife  in  you  from  this  complication  of  cir- 
cumQ:ances,  you  would  in  vain  afk  hini,  in  what 
confifts  the  crime  or  villany,  which  he  fo  vehe- 
mently exclaims  againft  :  At  what  time,  or  on  what 
fubjeft  it  firft  began  to  exift:  Ahd  what  has  a  few 
ftionths  afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  dif- 
pofition  apd  thought  of  all,  the  aftors  is  to.taUy  al- 
tered, or  annihilated.     No  fatisfaftory  anfwer  can 
be  given  to  any  of  thefe  qucftions,  upon  the  ab-, 
ilra.6t  hypothefis  of  morals ;   and  we  muft  at  lafc 
acknowledge,  that  the  crime  or  immorality  is  no 
particular  faft  or  relatipn,  which  can  be  jhe  object 
<>{  the  undcrftanding  :   But  arifes  entirely  from  the 
fentiment  of  difapprobation,  which,  by  the  ftjruc* 
tyre  of  human  nature,  we  unavoidably  feel  on  the 
apprehen(ion  of  barbarity  or  trcachery. 

JV,  Inanimate  objeds  may  bear  to  each  other  all 
the  fame   relations,    which   we  obferve  in   moral 
agents ;  though  the  former  can  never  be  the  ob- 
je£t  of  love  or  hatred,  nor  are  confequently  fuf- 
.  ceptible  of  merit  or  iniquity.     A  young  tree,  which 
over- tops  and  dcftroys  its  parent,  (lands  in  all  the 
fame    relations    with    Nero,    when   he    murdered 
Agrippina  i,  and  if  morality  confiftcd  merely  in  re- 
-  lations,  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally  criminal.   • 
;     V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of 
human  actions  can  never,  in  any  cafe,  be  account- 
ed for  by  rea/on,  but  recommend  thcmfejves  en- 
tirely to  thp  fcntiments  and  afFeftions  of  mankind, 
without  any  dependance  on   the  intelledtual  facul- 
ties.    Afk  a  man,  why  he  ufes  exerci/es  5  he  will  an- 
.  fwer,  hecauje  he  defires  to  keep  his  health.     If  you 
then  enquire,  why  be  defires  healthy  he  will  readily 

reply. 
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reply,  hecaufe  Jicknefs  ii  painful.  If  you  pufli  ydur 
enquiries  farther,  and  defire  a  reafon,  'Why  he  hates 
pain,  it  is  impoffiblc  hie  can  ever  give  any.  This 
is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is  never  referred  to  any 
other  objcft. 

Perhaps,  to  your  fecond  queftion,  wiy  he  defires 
healthy  he  may  alfoi  reply,  that  it  i$  nectary  for  the 
exerci/e  of  his  calling.  If  you  afk,  why  he  is  anxious 
on  that  heady  he  will  anfwer,  hecaufe  he  defire s  to  get 
money.  If  you  demand  Why?  Itisth^  injirument 
of  pkafurey  fays  he.  And  beyond  thife  it  is  an  ab- 
furdity  to  a(k  for  a  reafon.  It  is  rmpoflible  there 
can  be  a  progrefs  in  infinitum  j  and  that  <>ne  thing 
can  always  be  a  reafon,  why  another  iu  dcfited. 
Something  muft  be  defirable  on  its  owti '  account, 
and  becaufe  of  its  immediate  accord  or  agrcenient 
with  human  fentiment  and  affeftion. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  defirable  on  its 
own  acco'fi^t,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely,  for  the 
immediate  fatisfadioh  which  it  conveys ;  it  is  re- 
quifite  that  there  fhould  be  fome  fentiment,  which 
it  touches ;  fome  internal  tafte  or  feeling,  or  what- 
ever you  pleafe  to  call  it,  which  diftinguifhes  mor- 
al good  and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the  one  and 
rej efts  the  other. 

Thus  thediftinft  boundaries  and  offices  o(  reafon 
and  oi  tafie  are  eafily  afcertained.  The  former  con- 
veys  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  falfehood:  Th^ 
latter  gives  the  fentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity, 
vice  and  viriue.  The  one  difco vers  objects,  as 
they  really  ftand  in  nature,  without  addition  6r 
diminution  :  The  other  has  a  produtSlive  faculty, 
and  gilding  or  ftaining  all  natural  objefts  with  the 
colours,  borrowed  from  internal  fentiment,  raifes, 
on  a  manner,  a  new  creation.  Reafon,  being  cool 
and  difengaged,  is  no  motive  to  aftion,.  and  direfts 
only  the  impulfe  received  from  appetite  or  inclina- 
tion, byfhowing  us  the  means  of  attaining  happi- 
nds  or  avoiding  mifery :  Tafte,  as  it  gives  plea- 

furc 
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furc  or  pain,  and  thereby  conftitutes  happinefs  or 
mifery,  becomes  a  motive  to  aftion,  and  is  the  firtt 
fpring  or  impulfe  to  defire  and  volition.  From 
circumftances  and  relations,  known  or  fuppofed, 
the  former  leads  us  to  the  difcovery  of  the  conceal- 
ed and  unknown  :  After  all  circumftances  and  rela- 
tions arc  laid  before  us,  the  latter  makes  us  feel 
from  the  whole  a  new  fentiment  of  blame  or,  ap- 
probation. The  ftandard  of  the  one,  being  founded 
on  the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible^ 
even  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being :  The  ftan- 
dard of  the  other,  arifing  from  the  internal  frame 
and  conftitution  of  animals,  is  ultimately  derived 
from  that  Supreme  Will,  which  beftowed  on  each 
being  its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the  feveral 
claftcs  and  orders  of  exiftence. 
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Of  Self-love. 
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HERE  is  a  principle,  fuppofed  to  prevail 
among  many,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all 
virtue  or  moral  fentimcnt;  and  as  it  can  proceed 
from  nothing  but  the  moft  depraved  difpofition,  fo 
in  its  turn  it  tends  ftill  further  to  encourage  that 
depravity.  This  principle  is,  that  all  benevolence  is 
mere  hypocrify,  triendfliip  a  cheat,  public  fpirit 
a  farce,  fidelity  a  fnare  to  procure  truft  and 
confidence;  and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bot- 
tom, purfue  only  our  private  intereft,  we  wear 
thefe  fair  difguifes,  in  order  to  put  pthers  off 
their  guard,  and  expofe  them  the  more  to  our 
wiles  and  machinations.  What  heart  one  muft  be 
poflefled  of  who  profeflTes  fuch  principles,  and  who 
feels  no  internal  fentiment  that  belies  fo  pernicious 
a  theory,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine:  And  alfo,  what 
degree  of  affeftion  and  benevolence  he  can  bear  to 
a  fpecies,  whom  he  reprefents  under  fuch  odious 
colours,  and  fuppofes  fo  little  fufceptible  of  gra- 
titude or  any  return  of  afFeftion.  Or  if  we  fhould 
not  afcribe  thefe  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted 
heart,  we  muft,  at  leaft,  account  for  them  from 
the  moft  careleis  and  precipitate  examination.  Su-^ 
perficial  reafoners,  indeed,  obferving  many  falfe 
pretences  among  mankind,  and  feeling,  perhaps, 
no  very  ftrong  reftraint  in  their  own  difpofition, 
might  draw  a  general  and  a  hafty  conclufion,  that 

all 
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all  is  equally  corrupted^  and  that  men>  different 
from  all  other  animals,  and  indeed  from  all  other 
fpecies  of  exiftence,  admit  of  no'  degree  of  good 
or  Bad,  but  are,  m  every  inftancei  the  fame  crea- 
tures under  different  difguifes  and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  fomewhat  refembling,. 
the  former;  which  has  ^e?n  much  infifled  oh  by 
philofppheiiSj  aqd  hesi  been  the  fbun^atrpn  of  many 
a  fyftemj  that,  whatever  affeftion  one  may  feel, 
or  imagine  feds  for  others,  no  paffion  is,  or  can  be 
difinteref^ed ;  that  the  moft  da^^rous  friendfhip, 
however  fincere,  is  a  modification  of  felf-love ;  and 
that,  even  unknown  to  ourfelves,  we  feek  only  our 
own  gratification,  ♦  while  we  appear  the  mofl  deep- 
ly engagec}  in  ichhmes  for  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ncfs  of  manjcind.  By  ^  turn  (>f4rnagi nation,  by 
H  refif)(pi;nent  of  refied^ion,  by  ^0  ent^xjfiafm  of^ 
piifion,  y^e  feem  to  take  part  in  the  interefts  of 
others,  and  imagine  ourfelves  divefled  of  all  klR&i 
confiderations :  But^  at  bottom,  the  mofl  g^nerouR 
patriof  and  irjoft  niggardly  mifer,  %\kc  braveft  her© 
aiid  mofl  abjcft  coward,  have,  in  every  a£lipn,  m 
equal  Regard  to  their  own  happinels ^nd» welfare,  - 

Whcipv^r  concludes  from  the  f^eming  tcndfio- 
cy  of  this  opinion,  that  thpfe,  ^hp  ^iiake  profeflioi) 
.pf  it^i  canriot  pofTibjy  feel  the  true  fentiments  of  bo» 
nevoknce,  or  have  any  regard  for  genu inp  virtue?, 
will  o;ften  fic^d  hinifelf,  in  praftice,  very  much  mif- 
taken.^  Probity  and  hpnpur  were,  no  ftrangers  tp 
Epicurusr  and  his  fe£t.  Atticus  and  Horace  fean 
to  hav^  enjpyed  frqn>  nature,  anc^  cultivated  by  re- 
flection, as  generous  and  friendly  difpofitipn^  as 
any  difcFple  of  the  Aufierer  fchppls.  And  among 
the  n^oderq,  Hobbcs  j^id  Loi^ke,  who  maintained 
the  felfifh  fyflen>  of  morals,  lived  irreproachable 
lives;  tboi^gh  the  ifornler  lay  not  under  ai^y  ret- 
ftrj^intof  religion,  which  might  fupply  the  defe&s 
of  his  philofophy. 

An  Epicurean  ^r  a  Hobbift  readily  allows,  that 

.        .     .ther^ 
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there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  friendfliip  in  the  world, 
without  hyppcrify  or  difguife;  though  he  may  at- 
tempt, by  a  philofophical  chymiftry,  to  refolve  the 
elements  of  this  paffion,  if  1  may  fpeak,  into  thofc 
of  another,  and  explain  every  affeftion  to  be  felf- 
lovei  twifted  and  moulded,  by  a  particular  tun;i 
of  imagination,  into  a  variety  of  appearances.  But 
as  the  fame  turn  of  imagination  prevails  not  irt 
every  man,  nor  gives  the  fame  direftion  to  the  ori- 
ginal ^palfion ;  this  is  fufficient,  even  according  to 
the  fclfifli  fyftem,  to  make  the  wideft  difference  in 
human  tharafters,  and  denominate  one  man  virtu- 
ous and  humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  inte- 
refted.  I  efteem  the  man,  whofe  felf-Iove,  by 
whatever  means,  is  fo  direfted  as  to  give  him  a 
concern  for  others,  and  render  him  ferviceablc  to 
fociety :  As  I  hate  or  defpife  him,  who  has  no  re- 
gard to  any  thing  beyond  his  own  gratifications 
^nd  enjoyments.  In  vain  would  you  fuggeft,  that 
thcffe  charafters,.  though  feemingly  bppofite,  are, 
at  bottom,  the  fanie,  and  that  a  very  indonfide- 
rable.turn  of  thought  forms  the  whole  difference 
between  them*  Each  charader,  notwithftanding 
thefe  inco^fiderable  differences,  appears  to  me,  in 
practice,  pretty  durable  and  untranfmutable.  And 
I  find  not  in  this  more  than  in  other  fubje6ts,  that 
the  natural  feotiments,  arifing  from  the  general  ap- 
pearances of  things,  are  eafily  deftroyed  by  fubtilc 
refie6tions  concerning  the  minute  origin  of  thefc. 
appearances.  Does  not  the  lively,  chearful  colotlr 
o£  a  countenance  infpire  me  with  complacency  and 
pleafure;  even  though  I  learn  from  philofophy, 
that  all  difference  of  complexion  arifes  from  the 
moft  minute  difierences  of  thicknefs,  ia  the  mofi: 
minute  parts  of  i;he  fkin ;  by  means  of  which  a  fu- 
perficies  is  qualified  to  refie£k  one  of  the  original 
colours  q£  .light,  and  abforb  the  others  ? 
.  But  though  the  queftion,  concerning  the  uni- 
verfal  or  partial  felfiihnefs  of  man  l^e  not  fo  ma- 

'   '   '  terial. 
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terial,  as  is  ufually  imagined^  to  morality  and 
prafticc,  it  is  certainly  of  confcquencc  in  the  Ipe- 
culative  fcience  of  human  nature^  and  is  a  pro- 
per objcft  of  curiofity  and  enquiry.  It  may  not, 
therefore  be  unfuttable  in  this  place^  to  beftow  a 
few  reflexions  upon  it*. 

The  moft  obvious  objeftion  to  the  felfifli  hy- 
pothefis,  is,  that,-  as  it  is  contrary  to  common 
feeling  and  our  moft  unprejudiced  notions^  there 
is  required  the  higheft  ftretch  of  philofophy  to 
cftabliih  fo  extraordinary  a  paradox.  To  the 
moft  'carelefs  obferver,  there  appear  to  be  fuch 
difpofitions  as  benevolence  and  generoiity;  fuch 
aflFe£bions  as  love,  friendfhip,  compaflion,  grati- 
tude. Thefe  fentiments  have  their  caufes,  eflTefts, 
objefts,  and  operations,  marked  by  common  lan- 

Siage  and  observation,  and  plainly  diftinguiftied 
3m  thofe  of  the  felgfti  paflions.  And  as  this 
is  the  obvious  appearance  of  things,  it  muft  be 
admitted;  till  fome  hypothefis  be  difcovered, 
which,  by  penetrating  deper  into  human  nature, 
may  prove  the  former  afFeftions  to  be  nothing 
but  modifications  of  the  latter.  All  attempts  of 
this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  fruitlefs,  and  feem 
to  have  proceeded  entirely,  from  the  love  oi  fim- 
flicity^  which  has  been  the  fource  of  much  falfc 
reafoning  in  philofophy.  I  fhall  not  here  enter 
into  'any  detail  on  the  prefent  fubjeft.  Many 
able  philofophers  have  fhown  the  infufficiency  of 
thefe  fyftems.  •  And  I  fliall  take  for  granted  what, 
I  believe,  the  fmalleft  refledtion  will  make  evi- 
dent to  every  impartial  enquirer. 

But  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  furnishes  the 
ftrongeft  prefumption,  that  no  better  fyftem  will, 
ever,  for  the  future,  be  invented,  in  order  to  ac^ 
count  fpr  the  origin  of  the  benevolent  from  the 
felfiih  ^ffe£lions,  and  reduce  all  the  varbus  emo- 
tions 

•  See  NOTE  [00]. 
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tiohs  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfect  fimplici^ 
ty.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  this  fpecies  of 
philofophy  as  in  phyfics.  Many  an  hypothefis 
in  nature,  contrary  to  firft  appearances,  has  been 
fbund,  on  more  accurate  fcrutiny,  folid  and  fa* 
tisfaftory.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  fo  frequent* 
that  a  judicious,  as  well  as  witty  philofopher  *, 
has  ventured  to  *  affirm,  if  there  be  more  than  one 
way,  in  which  any  phasnomenon  may  beproduc-- 
ed,  that  there  is  a  general  prefumption  for  its 
arifing  from  the  csui^s,  which  are  the  leaft  ob* 
vious  and  familian  But  the  prefumption  always 
lies  on  the  other  fide,  in  all  enquiries  concern^, 
ing  the  origin  of  our  paflions,  and  of  the  internal 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  The  fimpleft. 
and  inofi:  obvious  cauie,  which  can  there  be  af- 
fighed  for  any  phenomenon,  is  probably  the  true 
one.  When  a  philofopher,  in  the  explication  of 
his  fyftcm,  is  obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  Ibme 
v^ry  incricace  and  refined  refledions,  and  to  fup- 
ppfq  them  efifential  to. the  produfton  of  any  paf- 
fion  or  emotion,  we  have  reafon  to  be  extreme- 
ly on  our  guard  againO:  fo  fallacious  an  hypo*' 
thcfisv  The  affe&ions  are  not  fufceptible  of  any 
impreOion  from  the  refineinents  of  reafon  or  ima- 
giiiation ; .  and  it  is  always  found,  that  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  the  latter  faculties,  neceffarily,  from 
thff  oarrow  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  deflroys 
all  adlivity  in  the  former.  Our  predominant  nrio-> 
tiyc  or  intention  is,  indeed;  frequently  concealed 
from  ourfelves,  when  it  is  mingled  and  confound- 
ed with  other  motives,  which  the  mind,  from  va- 
nity or  felf- conceit,  is  defirous  of  fuppofing  more 
prevalent :  But  there  is  no  inftance,  that  a  con- 
cealment of  this  nature  has  ever  arifen  from  the 
aJbftrufenefs  and  intricacy  of  the  motive.  A  man, 
that  has  loft  a  friend  and  patron,  may  fiatter  him* 
ielf,  that  all  his  grief  arifcs  from  generous  fenti- 
Vol.  II.  A  a  .mcntSj^ 
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ment?,  'ivitlibut  any  mikture  of  narrow  or  inte- 
refted  confideratians :  But  a  man^  that  grkves  for 
a  vatuablt  friend,  who  needed  his  patronage  ^nd 
proteftion;  how  can  we  ffsppofe,  that  his  paf- 
fionate  tendem^fs  arifes  from  iome  metaphyfical 
regards  to  felf*interefl:>  which  has  no  foundation 
or  reality  ?  We  may  as  well  imagine,  that  minute 
wheels  and  fprings,  like  thofe  of  a  watch,  give 
motion  to  a  loaded  waggon^  as  account  for  the 
origin  of  paffion  from  fuch  abftrofe  ^fleftioiit. 

Animals  are  found  fufceptibie  of  kindnefs,  bodi 
to  their,  own  fpecies  and  "to  ours  i  nor  is  there, 
in  this  cafe,  the  lead  fufpicion  of  difguife  or  ar-  i 
ttfice.  Sh^U  we  account  for  all  their  fenticnents,  too, 
from  refined  deduftions  of  felf-intereft  ?  Or  ifwc 
admit  a  difinterefted  benevolence  in  the  inferior 
fpecies,  by  what  rule  of  analogy  can  we  ref«iiie 
it  in  the  fuperior?  .       .- 

Love  between  the  iexes  begets  a  complaceney 
and  good-will,  very  diftind):  from  the  gratifica- 
tion or  appetite.  Tendernels  to'  their  offspring,  in 
all  fenfible  beings,  is  commonly  able  alone  to 
counter-balance  the  ftrohgeft  motives  of  felf-lovc) 
afid  has  no  manner  of  dependance  on  that  af- 
fciftion.  What  intereft  can  a  fond  mother  have 
in  view,  who  lofcs  her  health  by  affiduouS)  atten- 
dance on  her  fick  child,  and  afterwards  langui(hes 
and  dies  of  grief,  when  freed,  by  its  death,  from 
the  (lavery  of  that  attendance? 

Is  gratitude  no  affedtion  of  the  human  brcaft, 
or  is  that  a  word  merely,  without  any  meaning 
or  reality  ?  Have  we '  no  fatisfa»5bion  in  one  man  s 
company  above  another's  and  no  defire  of  the 
welfare  of  our  friend>  even  though  abfettce  or 
death  fiiould  prevent  us  from  all  participation  in 
it  ?  Or  what  is  it  commonly,  that  gives  us  any 
participation  in  it,  even  while  alive  and  prefent^ 
but  our  affei5tion  and   regard  to  him  X 

Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances  ace  marks 

of 
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of  a  general  benevolence  in  human  nature,  where 
no  reai  intereft  binds  us  to  the  obje£k.  And 
how  an  imaginary  intereft,  known  and  avowed  for 
Aich,  can  be  the  origin  of  any  palfion  or  emo- 
|lon,  fwms  difficult  ta  explain.  No  fatisfa6tory 
hypothefifc  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  difcovered  j 
nor  is  there  the  fmalleft  probability,  that  the 
futjul-e  indaftry  of  men  will  ever  be  attended  with 
More  favburable  fucceis. 

But  farther,  if  we  confider  rightly  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  fhall  find,  that  the  hypothefls,  wliich  al«- 
lows  of  a  diiintercfted  benevolence,  diftin£b  from 
felf-lovc,  has  really  move  JimpUdty  in  it,  and  is  more 
cohfortnable  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  than  that 
which  pretends  to  refolve  all  friendihip  and  hu- 
manity into  this  latter  principle*  There  afe  bo- 
dily wants  or  appetites,  acknowledged  by  every 
one,  which  neccffariJy  precede  all  fenfual  enjoy- 
ment, and  carry  us  dire6tly  to  feek  poflfefllon  of 
the  objeift.  Thus,  hunger  and  thirft  have  eating 
and  drinking  for  their  end;  and  from  the  gra-* 
tificStion  of  thefe  prittiary  appetites  ari fes  a  plea^ 
fare,  which  may  become  the  objeft  of  another 
fpecies  of  define  or  inclination,  that  is  ftconda- 
ry  and  intcrelled.  In  the  fame  manner,  there 
are  mental  paiTions,  by  which  we  are  '  impelled 
immediately  to  feek  particular  objects,  fuch  as 
fame,  or  power,  or  vengeance,  -without  any  re- 
gard to  intereft;  and  when  thefe  obje&s  are  at-* 
tained,  a  pleafing  enjoyment  enfues,  as  the  con^ 
fequence  of  our  indulged  affections.  Nature  muft, 
by  the.  internal  frame  and  conftitution  oi  the 
mind,  give  an  original  propenfity  to  fame,  ere 
we  can  reap  any  pieafure  from  that  acquifition, 
or  purfue  it  from  motives  of  felf-love,  and  a  de- 
fire  of  happinefs.  If  I  have  no  vanity,  I  take 
no  delight  in  praife :  If  I  be  void  of  ambition, 
power  gives-  me  no  enjoyment :    If  I  be  not  an- 

'    A  a  2  gry. 
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gry,  the  punifhment  of  an  adverfary  is  totally  in- 
different   to  me.      In  all  thcle  cafes,  there  is  3 

^  paflfiony  which  points  immediately  to  the  object, 
and  conflitutes  it  our  good  orhappinefs;  as  there 
^rc  other  fecoqdary  paflions,  which  afterward^ 
arife,  and  purfue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happinefs, 
when  once' it  is  conft'tuteU  fuch  by  our  origi- 
nal affections.  Were  no  appetite  of  any  kind 
antecedent  to  felf-love,  that  propcnfity  could 
fcarcely  ever  exert  itfclf;  becaufe  we  ihould,  in 
that  cafe,  have  felt  few  and  flender  pains  or 
pleafures,  and  have  little  mifery  or  happinefs  to 
avoid  or  to  purfue. 

Now  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that 
this  may  likewife  by  the  cafe  with  benevolence 
and  friendfhip,  and  .that,  from  the  original  frame 
of  our  temper,  we  may  feel  a  defire  of  ano- 
ther's happinefs  or  good,  which,  by  meanis  of 
that  aff^edion,  becomes  our  own  good,  and  is 
^fterwards  purfued,  from  the  combined  motives 
of  benevolence  and  felf-enjoyment  ?  Who  fees  not 
that  vengeance>  from  the  force  alone  of  paflion, 
may  be  fo  eagerly  purfued,  as  to  make  us  know- 
ingly ncgleft  every  confidcration  of  eafe,  or  fafe- 
tyi.  and,  like  fome  vindiftive  animals,  infufe  our 

.  very  fouls  into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy*? 
And  what  a  malignant  philofophy  muff  k  be,  that 
will  not  allow,,  to  humanity  and  friendftiip,  the 
fame  privileges,  wWcb  are  undifputably  granted 
to  the  darker  paflions  of  enrpity  and  refentment  ? 
Such  a  philofophy  is  ^more  like  a  facyr  than  a 
true  delineation  or  dcfcription  of  huitian  nature; 
and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for  paradoxical 
wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any 
fcrious   argument  or  reafoning. 

appendix; 

*  Animafqae  in  vulrtere  p^nunt.  '         Viro. 

Dum  alteri  noceat,  fui  aegligens,  fays  Seneca  of  Angier.. 
De  Ira,  I.  i. 
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Some  farth]^r  Considerations  %vrith  regard 

to  Justice* 

HE  intention  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  fome 
more  particular  explication  of  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  Juftice,  and  to  mark  fome  differences  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  virtues. 

The  focial  virtues  of  humanity  aqd  benevo- 
lence exert  their  influence  immediately,  by  a  di- 
red  tendency  or  inftinft,  which  chiefly  keeps  in 
view  the  fimple  objcft,  moving  the  affedions, 
and  comprehends  not  any  fcheme  or  fyftcm,  nor 
the  confcquences  refuUing  from  the  concurrence, 
imitation,  or  example  of  others.  A  parent  flies  to 
the  relief  of  his  child;  trSniported  by  that  natu- 
rar  fympathy,  which  aduates  him,  and  which  af- 
fords no  leiAire  to  refled  on  the  fentiments  or 
condud  of  the  reft  of  mankind  in  like  circum- 
ftances.  A  generous  man  chearfuUy  embraces  an 
opportunity  of  ferving  his  friend  j  becaufe  he  then 
feels  himfelf  under  the  dominion  of  the  beneficent 
affedions,  nor  is  he  concerned  whether  any  other 
peiibn  in  the  univerfe  were  ever  before  aduated 
by  fuch  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  afterwards 
prove  their  influence.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fo.- 
cial  pailions  have  in  view  a  fingle  individual  ob"* 
jcd,  and  purfuc.  the  fafety  or  happinefs  alone  of 

the 
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the  perfon  loved  and  cftccmcd.  With  this  they 
are  fatisfied:  In  this,  they  acquiefce.  And  as 
the  good,  reiulting  from  their  benign  influence, 
is  in  itfelf  coaipleat  and  entire,  it  alfi>  excite  the 
moral  fentiment  of  approbation,  without  any  r?- 
fledbion  on  farther  confequences,  and  without  any 
more  enlarged  views  of  the  concurrence  or  imi- 
tation of  the  other  members  of  focifity.  On  the 
contrary,  were  the  generous  friend  or  difihtereftcd 
patriot  to  ftand  alone  in  the  pradtice  of  beneficence ; 
this  would  rather  inhance  his  value  in  our  eyes, 
and  join  the  praife  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his 
other  more  exs^lted  merits. 

The  cafe  is.  not  the  fame  with  the  focial  virtues 
of  juftice  and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  ufcful, 
oV  indeed  abfolutely  neceflafy  to  the  well-beipg  of 
mankind:  But  the  benefit,  reiulting  from  them, 
is  not  the  confequ<;nce  of  every  individyal  fihglc 
aft;  but  arifes  form  the  whole  fcheme  or  fyftem, 
concurred  in  by  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  fociety.  General  peace  and  order  arc  the  at- 
tendants of  juftice  or  a  general!  abftinence  from  the 
pdffeflions  of  others ;  But  a  particular  regard  to 
the  particular  right  of  one  individual  citizen  may 
frequently,  confidercd  in  itfelf,  be  produftive  of 
pernicious  confequences.  The  refult  of  the  indir 
vidual  afts  is  here,  in  many  inftances,'  directly  op- 
pofite  to  that  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  aftions;  and 
the  former  may  b^  extrenmely  hurtfulj^  while  th^ 
latter  is,  to  the  higheft  degree,  advantageous. 
Riches,  inherited  from  a  parent,'  are,  in  a  bad 
mart's  hand,  the  inftrumcnt  of  mifchief.  The  right 
of  fucceffion  may,  in  one  inftance,  be  hurtfbl.  It$ 
benefit  arifes  only  from  the  obfervance  of  the  ge- 
neral rule ;  and  it  is  fufflcient,^  if  compehfation  be 
thereby  made  for  all  the  ills  and  inconvenien- 
pies,  which  flow  from  particular  charadcrs  and 
^luations* 

Cyrus, 
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Cyrus,  young  and  un9]j;ptri«fice4j  confidcred  on- 
ly jchje  individual  eWe  before  him,  and  reflected 
(00  a  Hn^ited  fit^cfs  and  convenience,  wh^n  be 
aligned  tbe  long  coat;  to  the  tall  bp^,  and ,  the 
,  ihort  coat  to  the  other  of  fmallcr  (ize.  Hjs  go^ 
v^rpor^  inftruSed  him  better  i.  while,  he  pointed 
out  more  enlarged  views  and  confequences,  and 
informed  his  pupil  of  the  general,  iuBeyible  rules, 
necq^ary  to  lupport  general  peace  at|d  order  in 
fqciety,        ^  , 

The  h^ppinefs  and  proipcrity  of  ipaokind,  aris- 
ing from  the  focial  virtue  of  benevplence  and  its 
ful^uiivifions,  may  be  compared  to  a  vail,  built  by 
many  hands  1  which  ftill  fifes  by  each  (tone,  thai: 
is  heaped  upon  it,  and  receives  increafe  propor- 
tional to  the  diligence  apd  care  of  each  workman. 
The  fame  happinefs,  raifed  by  the  focial  virtue  of 
juftice  and  it$  fubdivifions,  may  be  compared  to  a 
buildipg  of  a  vault,  where  each  individual  ftonc 
wQuld,  of  icA^lf,  fall  to  the  ground  5  nor  is  the 
whole  fabric  fgpported  but  by  the  mutual  alTift*- 
i^^nce  and  cpmbination  ofitscorrefpondingparts* 

All  the  Jaws  of  patur^ ,  which  regulate  property, 
as  well  as  all  civi)  law$,  afe  general^  and  regard 
alone  iovsMt  e0entia}  cjrci^mftju^ces  of  the  caie,  with*- 
out  taking  into  confideration  the  characters,  fitua^^ 
lions,  j^nd  connections  of  the  peribn  concerned)  or 
any  particular  confeqijiences  which  may  refuU  from 
the  determination  of  thpfe  Jaws;^  \n  any  partic^^lar 
cafe  which  offers.  They  deprive,  without  feruple, 
a  beneficent  man  of  all  it^  poffeMons,  if  acquired 
by  niiftake,  without  i^  good  title  i  in  order  to  be- 
ftow  them  on  a  ielfifh  mifer,  who  has  already 
heaped  up  inaisi^enfe  ftores  of  fuperituous  riches> 
Public  utility  req^irqs,  that  property  {hould  be 
regulated  by  general  inflexible  rules ;  and  though 
iiich  ru]e§  arcr  adopted  as  beft  feryc  thjs-  fame  end 
sS  public  utility,  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  pre- 
vent all  particular  hardlhips,  or  make  beneficial 

confe* 
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confequences  refult  from  every  individual  cafe.  It 
is  fiifficicnt,  if  the  whole  plan  or  fchemc  be  neceffary 
to  the  fupport  of  civil  fociety,  and  if  the  balance . 
of  good,  in  the  main,  do  thereby  preponderate 
inuch  above  that  of  evil.  Even  the  general  laws 
of  the  univerfe,  though  planned  by  infinite  wif- 
dom,  cannot  exclude  all  evil  or  inconvenience,  in 
every  particular  operation. 

It  has  been  aflerted  by  fome,  that  juftice  arifes 
from  Human  Conventions,  and  proceeds  from 
the  voluntary  choice,  confent,  or  combination  of 
mankind.  If  by  convention  be  here  meant  a  pro- 
fnife  (which  is  the  moft  ufual  fenfe  of  the  word) 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this  pofition. 
The  obfervance  of  promifes  is  itfelf  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  parts  of  juftice  j  and  we  are. not 
furely  .bound  to  keep  our  word^  becaufe  we  have 
given  our  word  to  keep  it.  fiut  if  by  convention 
be  meant  a  fenfe  of  common  intereft;  which  fenfe 
each  man  feels  in  his  own  breaft,  which  he  re- 
marks in  his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him,  in 
concurrence  with  others,  into  a  general  plan  or 
fyftem  of  adions^  which  tends  to  public  utility; 
it  muft  be  owned,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  juftice  arifes 
from  human '  conventions.  For  if  it  be  allowed 
(what  is,  indeed,  evident)  that  the  particular  con- 
fequences of  a  .  particular  aft  of  juftice  may  be 
hurtful  to  the^public  as  well  as  to  individuals ;  it 
follows,  that  every  man,  in  embracing  that  virtue, 
muft  have  an  eye  to  the  whole  plan  or  lyftem, 
and  muft  expeft  the  concurrence  of  hijs  fellows 
in  the  fame  conduft  and  bebflfviour.  Did  all  his 
views  terminate  in  the  Confequences  of  each  aft 
of  his  own,  his  benevolence  and  humanity,  as  well 
as  his  felf-love,  might  often  prefcribe  to  him  mea* 
fures  of  conduft  very  different  from  thofe,  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  ftrift  rules  of^  |;ight  and  juf- 
ftice.  \ 

'  Thug 
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TJius  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  com* 
inon  convention^  for  common  intereft,  without 
any  promife  or  contra£t :  Thus  gold  and  filver  are 
made  the  meafures  of  exchange;  thus  fpeech  and 
words  and  language  are  fixed,  by  human  conven-- 
tion  and  agreement.  Whatever  is  advantageous 
to  two  or  more  perfons,  if  all  perform  their  part ; 
but  what  lofes  all  advantage/,  if  only  one  per- 
form, can  arife  from  no  other  principle.  There 
would  otherwife  be  no  motive  for  any  one  of,  them 
tp  enter  into  that  fcheme  of  condud*. 

The  word,  natural^  is  commonly  taken  in  fo 
many  ienfes,  and  is  of  (b  loofe  a  fignification,  that 
it  feems  vain  to  difpute,  whether  juftice  be  natu-* 
ral  or  not.  If  felf-loye,  if  benevolence  be  natu- 
ral to  man ;  if  reafbn  and  forethought  be  alfo  na- 
tural; then  may  the  fame  epithet  be  applied  to 
juftice,  order,  fidelity,  j)roperty,  focicty.  Merfs 
inclination,  their  neceflities  lead  them  to  combine; 
their  underftanding  and  experience  tell  them,  that 
this  combination  is  impoftible,  where  each  governs 
himfelf  by  no  rule,  and  pays  no  regard  to  the 
pofleflions  of  others :  And  from  thefe  pafTions  and 
reflexions  conjoined,  as  loon  as  we  obierve  like 
paifions  and  reflexions  in  others,  the  fentiment  of 
juftice,  throughout  all  ages,  has  infallibly  and 
certainly  had  place,  to  fome  degree  or  other,  in 
€V?ry  individual  of  the  human  fpecies.  In  fo  li- 
gacious  an  animal,  what  necelTarily  arifes  from 
the  exertion  of  his  intelleXual  faculties,  may  juft* 
ly  be  cftecnled  natural  f. 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the 
conftant  endeavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbi- 
trary and  partial  from  the  decifion  of  property, 
and  to  fix  the  fcntence  of  judges  by  fuch  gene- 

.   ral 
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fdX  views  and  cooftdcrations,  as  may  be  equal  to 
every  member  of  the  fociety.  For  bcfidcs,  that 
90thiiig  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  ac* 
cuftom  the  bench,  even  in  the  fmalleft  inftance^ 
to  regard  private  friendlhip  or  enmity ;  it  is  cer- 
tain>  that  men,  where  they  imagine,  that  there 
was  no  other  reafon  for  the  preference  of  their 
advcrfary  buc  perfonal  favour^  are  apt  to  enter- 
tain the  ilrongefl:  iU*will  againll  the  magiilrates 
and  judges.  When  natural  reafon,  therefore, 
points  out  no  fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by 
which  a  controverfy  of  property  can  be  decided, 
pofitive  laws  are  often  framed  to  fupply  .its 
place,  and  dire6i:  the  pr<)cedure  of  all  courts*  of 
judicature.  Where  thefe  too  fail,  as  often  hap^ 
pens,  precedents  are  called  for;  and  a  former 
decifion,  though  given  itfclf  without  any  fuflici- 
cat  reafon,  juftly  becomes  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
a  new  decifion.  If  dired  laws  and  precedents 
be  wanting,  imperfeA  and  indire6k  ones  .  are 
brought  in  aid;  and  the  controverted  cafe  is 
ranged  under  them,  by  analogical  reafpnings  and 
comparifon$,  and  fimil^tudes,  and  c(M*refponden- 
cies,  which  are  often  niore  fanciful  than  real. 
In  general,  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  jurif- 
prudence  is,  in  this  refpe6t,  different  from  all  the 
iciences;  a^d  that  in  many  of  its  nicer  queftions, 
there  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  truth  or  falfe* 
hood  on  either  iide.  If  one  pleader  bring  the 
cafe  under  any  former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  re* 
fined  analogy  or  comparifon ;  the  oppofitc  pleader 
is  not  at  alofs  to  find  an  oppofite  analogy  or  com- 
parifon :  And  the  preference  given  by  the  judge 
is  often  founded  more  on  tafte  >and  imagination  than 
on  any  folid  argument.  Public  utility  is  the  general 
object  of  all  courts  of  judicature;  and  this  uti- 
lity too  requires,  a  (table  rule  in  air  controvcr- 
fies  :  But  where  feverai  rules,  nearly  equal  and  in- 
different,   prcfcnt  tbemfelves,   it  is  a  very  flight 

turn 
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turn  of  thought,  which  fixes  the  decifion  in  favour 
of  either  party*. 

We  may  juft  obferve,  before  we  conclude  this 
fubjeft,  that,  after  the  laws  of  jufticc  arc  fixed  by 
views  of  general  utility,  the  injury,  the  hardfliip, 
the  harm,  which  refult  to  any  individual  from  a 
violation  of  them,  enter  very  much  into  confidera- 
tion,  and  are  a  great  fource  of  that  univerfal  blame, 
which  attends  every  wrong  or  iniquity.  By  the 
laws  of  fociety,  this  coat,  this  horle  is  mine,  and 
ought  to  remain  perpetually  in  my  poflTeiTion :  I 
reckon  on  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriv- 
ing me  of  it,  you  difappoint  my  expectations,  and 
doubly  difpleafe  me,  and  ofiend  every  byftander. 
It  is  a  public  wrong,  fo  far  as  the  rules  of  equity 
are  violated  :  It  is  a  private  harm,  fo  far  as  an  in- 
dividual is  injured.  And  though  the  fecond  con- 
fideration  could  have  no  place,  were  not  the  former 
previoufly  eftabliflied  :  For.otherwife  thediftinftion 
of  mine  and  thine  would  be  unknown  in  fociety : 
Yet  there  is  no  queftion,  but  the  regard  to  general 
good  is  much  enforced  by  the  rcfped:  to  particular. 
What  injures  the  community,  without  hurting  any 
individual,  is  often  more  lightly  thought  of.  But 
where  the  greateft  public  wrong  is  alfo  conjoined 
with  a  confiderable  private  one,  no  wonder  the 
higheft  difapprobation  attends  fo  iniquitous  a  beha- 
viour. 

•  fee  N  O  T  E  [R  RJ. 
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±S^  Othing  is  more  ufual  than  for  philoifophers 
to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  grammarians^ 
and  to  engage  in  difputes  of  words,  while  they 
imagine,  that  they  are  handling  controverfies  of 
the  deepeft  importance  and  concern.  It  wa$  ia 
order  to  avoid  altercations,  fo  frivolous  and  end- 
lefs,  that  I  endeavoured  to  date  with  the  utmoft 
caution  the  objeft  of  our  prefent  enquiry  ^  and  pro- 
pofed  fimply  to  collect  on  the  one  hand,  a  lift  of 
^hofe  mental  qualities  which  are  the  obje£b  of  love; 
or  efteem,  and  form  a  part  of  perfonal  iperit> 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  thofe  quan- 
tities, which  are  the  obje£b  of  cenfure  or  reproach, 
and  which  detraft  from  the  charader  of  the  per-' 
fon,  poiTefled  of  them;  fubjoining  fome  refledii* 
ons  concerning  the  origin  of  thefe  fentin>ents  of 
praife  or  blame.  On  all  occafions,  where  there 
might  arife  the  leaft  hefitation,  I  avoided  the 
terms  virtue  and  vice ;  becaufe  fome.  of  thofe  qua- 
lities, which  I  defied  among  the  obje£bs  of  praife^ 
receive,  in  the  Engliih  language,  the  appellation 
of  talents^  rather  than  of  virtues ;  as  fome  of  the 
blanieable  or  cenfurable  qualities  are  often  called 
4efe£t5y  rather  .than  vices.  It  may  now,  perhaps, 
be  expedled,  that,  before  we  conclude  this' mori|l 
enquiry,  we  fhould  exactly  feparate  the  one  from 
the  other  \  fhould  mark  the  precife  boundaries  of 
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virtues  and  talents^  vices  and  defeAs;  and  fhould 
explain  the  reafon  and  origin  of  that  diftin&ion. 
But  in  order  to  excufe  myfelf  from  this  under- 
t^ttg^  Which  would,  at  laU:,  prove  only  a  gram- 
matical enquiry,  I  fhall  fubjoin  the  four  following 
reflections,  which  ihall  contaia  all  that  I  intend  to 
fay  on  the  prefent  fubje(5l:. 

,  Fh-jt,]!  do  not  find,. that  fn  the  Ehglill^  or  any 
Other  modeiSi  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exaftly 
fixed  between'  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  de- 
fedts,  or  that,  a  pref  ife  definition  can  be^  given  of 
the  one  as  contradiitinguilhed  from  the  other. 
Were  we  to  fay,  for  inftaoce,  that  the  efteeniable 
€|ti«litits  klhnt,  which  ktt  Voluntary,  afe  ^titled 
to  the  ftpptiUatlbn  of  virtues.;  we  Ihbuld  fo6Ti  re- 
coliiQ!  the' qtjdlitifes  of  courage,  e^quanimfty,  vktU 
Mce,  ftif^tbtittriMdi  With  ftiany  others,  whiclt  al- 
*)k)ft  ifytty  language  cklfes  Under  this  appcllatioh, 
thou]^h  thejr  dfcpctid  Htrle  ot  not  at  all  on  ouf  choice. 
Should  we  affirm,  thit  tht  q^ualities  albne,  which 
phirti|5t  ui  16  ^  Our  part  in  fociety,  art  ^ilti tied 
iiy  that  hohoUi^ble  diftinftioti  t  it  nrtUft  inimediafe- 
\f  occur,  thtt  thefe  are  indeed  the  moft  valuable 
qualities^,  Md  ire  Cotnfrtohly  denominated  the  /h- 
cial  virtues  J  but  that  this' very  epithet  fuppofes, 
that  there  are  alfo  virtues  of  another  fpcCie^.  Should 
we  lay  hbld  of  the  diftlnftion  betweeh  intelleitual 
and  fHOf-altttdc^iTittiXi^  Sind  Affirm  the  laft  alone,  to 
be  the  real  and  genuine  virtues,  becaufe  they  aldue 
kiiif  to  aftion  s  we  fhould  find,  that  manybfthofe 
(^ualitiesj  ufuaily*  called  intelleftual  virtues,  foch 
as  prudence^  penetration,  difcernment,  difcretion, 
had  alfo  t,  confiderable  influence  on  conduft.  The 
diftindion  between  the  heart  knd  the  bead  may 
alfo  be  adopted :  The  qualities  of  the  firft  may  be 
defined  fuch  as  in  their  immediate  e!xertion  are  ac- 
companied with  a  feeling  or  fentimentj  ahd  theft 
alone  may  be  called  the  genuine  virtues:  But  in- 
duftry,   frugality,    temperance,    fecrecy,   peffcvc- 
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ranre^  arid  many  other  laudable  powers  or  habits> 
generally  ftilcd  virtues,  are  exerted  without  any 
immediate  fcntiment  in  the  pcrfbo  poflefled  of  them  5 
and  are  only  known  to  him  by  their  efFedts.  It  is 
fortunate,  amidft  all  this  feeming  perplexity,  that 
the  queftion,  being  merely  verbal,  cannot  poifibly 
be  of  any  importance.  A  moral,  philofophical 
difcourfe  needs  not  enter  into  all  thefc  caprices  of 
language,  which  are  fo  variable  in  different  dialefts, 
and  in  different  ages  of  the  fame  dialed*  But  on 
the  whole,  •  it  feems  to  me,  that,  though  it  is  always 
allowed,  thdt  there  are  virtues  of  many  different 
kinds,  yet  when  a  man  is  cHltd  virtuous ,  or  is  de- 
nominated a  man  of  virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his 
focial  qualities, .  which  are,  indeed,  the  moft  valu- 
able. It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  certain,  that  any  re- 
markable defeft  in  courage,  temperance,  oecono- 
my,  induftry,  underftanding,  dignity  of  mind^ 
would  bereave  even  a  very  good-natured,  honcft 
man  of  this  honourable  appellation.  Who  did  ever 
fay,  except  by  way  of  irony,  that  fudh  a  one  was  a 
man  of  great  virtue,  but  an  egregious  blockhead? 

Butt  fecoJi/iiy,  At  is  no  wonder,  that  languages 
ihould  not  be  very  precife  in  marking  the  bounda- 
ries between /virtues  and  talents,  vices'and  defefts  ; 
fiacc  there  is  little  diftinftion  made  in  our  internal 
eftimaticm^of  them.  It  feems  indeed -certain,  that 
yhtfentiment  of  confcious  worth,  the  felf-fatisfaftion 
proceeding  from  a  review  of  a  man's  own  condu6t 
and  chara&er ;  it  feems  certain,  1  fty^  that  this  fen-^ 
timent,  which>  though  the  moft  common  of  all 
others,  has  no  proper  name  in  our  language  *,  aril^s 
from  the  endowments  of  courage  and  capacity,  in- 
duftry and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  from  any  other 
mental  excellencies.  Who,  on  tbt  other  hasid^  is 
not  deeply  mortified  with  reflefting  on  his  owa 
folly  and  diflblutenefs,  and  feels  not  a  iecret  fting: 

or 
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or  compunftion,  whenever  his  memory  prefente  any 
paft  occurrence,  where  he  Jbehaved  with  ftupidity 
or  ill-manners  ?  No  time  can  efface  the  cruel  ideas 
of  a  man's  own  foolifli  conduft,  or  :of  affronts, 
which  cowardice  or  impudence  has  brought  upon 
him.  They  flill  haunt  his  folitary  hours^  damp  his 
moft  afpiring  thoughts,  and  fhew  him,  even  to 
himfelf,'  in  the  moft  contemptible  and  mofl  odious 
colours  imaginable. 

What  is  there  too  we  are  more  anxious  to  con- 
ceal from  others  than  fuch  blunders,  infirmities, 
and  mcanneffes,  or  more  dread  to  have  expofed  by 
raillery  and  fatire  ?  And  is  not  the  chief  objedt  of 
vanity,  our  bravery  or  learning,  our  wit  or  breed- 
ing, pur  eloquence  or  addrefs,  our  tafle  or  abili- 
ties ?  Thefe  we  difplay  with  care,  if  not  with  of- 
tentation;  and  we  commonly  fhow  more  ambiti- 
on of  excelling  in  them,  than  even  in  the  focial 
virtues  themfelves,  which  are^  in  reality,  of  fuch 
fuperior  excellence.  Good -nature  and  honefly, 
efpccially  the  latter,  are  fo  indifpenfably  required, 
that,  though  the  greatefl  cenfure  attends  any  vio- 
lation of  thefe  duties,  no  eminent  praife  fciUows 
fuch  common  inflances  of  them,  as  feem  effential 
to  the  fupport  of  human  fociety.  And  hence  the 
reafon,  in  my  opinion,  why,  though  men  often  ex- 
tol fo  liberally  the  qualities  of  their  hearty  they 
are  ihy  in  commending  the  endowments  of  their 
head:  Becaufe  the  latter  virtues,  being  fuppofed 
more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  obferved  to  be 
the  mord  ufual  objcfts  of  pride  and  felf-conceit ; 
and  when  boafted  of,  beget  a  flrong  fufpicion  of 
thefe  fentiments. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  cha- 
rafler.  mof):  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward, 
and  whether  a  beaflly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as 
odious  and  contemptible,  as  a  felfiih,  ungenerous 
mifer.  Give  me  my  choice,  and  1  would- rather, 
for  my  own  happinefs  and  felf-enjoyment,'  have  a 
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friendly^  humane  hearty  than  poflfefs  all  the  other 
virtues  of  Demoflhenes .  and  Philip  united :  But  I 
would  rather  pafs  with  the  world  for  one  endowed 
with  extenfive  genius  and  intrepid  couragej  and 
ihould  thence  expeft  ftronger  inftances  of  general 
applaufe  and  admiration.  The  figure  which  a 
man  makes  in  lifcj  the  reception  which  he  meets 
with  in  company^  the  efteen^  paid  him  by  his  ac- 
quaintance i  all  thefe  advantages  depend  as  much 
upon  his  good  fenfe  and  judgment^  as  upon  any 
other  part  of  his  charadfcer.  Had  a  man  the  beft 
intentions  in  the  world,  and  were  the  fartheft  re* 
moved;  from  all  injuftice  and  violence,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  make  himfelf  be  much  regarded, 
without  a  moderate  fhare,  at  lead:,  of  parts  and  un^ 
derftanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  difpute  about?  If 
fenfe  and  courage,  temperance  and  induftry,  wif- 
dom  and: knowledge  confefledly  form  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  perjonal  merit:  if  a  nrtan,  pofleflcd  of 
thefe  qualities,  is  both  better  fatisfied  with  himfelf^ 
and  better  entitled  to  the  good-will,  cfteem,  and 
fervices  of  others,  than  one  entirely  deftitute  of  theiii; 
if,  in  fhort,  the  Jentimints  are  fimilar,  which  arifc 
from  thefe  endowments  and  from  the  fecial  virtues  j 
is  there  any  reafon  for  being  fo  extremely  fcrupu- 
lous  about  a  word^  or  difputing  whether  they  be  en- 
titled to  the  denomination  of  virtues  ?  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  pretended,  that  tjie  fentiment  of  approba- 
tion^  which  thofe  accompliihments  produce,  befides 
its  being  inferior y  is  alio  fomewhat  different  from 
that,  which  attends  the  virtues  of  juftice  and  huma- 
nity. But  this  feems  not  fufiicient  reafon  for  rank- 
ing them  entirely  under  different  claffes  and  appel- 
lations. The  charafter  of  Caefar  and  that  of  Gato, 
as  drawn  by  Salluft,  arc  both  of  them  virtuous,  in 
the  ftrideft  and  moft  limited  fenfe  of  the  word  -,  but 
in  a  different  way :  Nor  are  the  fehtiments  entii«9y 
the  fame,  which  arifc  from  them.     The  one  is  ami- 
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able ;  the  other  awful :  We  fhould  wifli  to  meet 
die  one  charafler  in  a  friend ;  the  other  we  fhould 
be  ambitious  of  in  ourfelves.  In  like  manner  the 
approbation^  which  attends  temperance  or  induftry 
or  frugality,  may  be  fomewhat  different  from  that 
which  is  paid  to  the  focial  virtues,  without  makings 
them  ehti  rely  of  a  different  fpecies.  And,  indeed,. 
we  may  oblerve,  that  thefe  endowments,  more  than 
the  other  virtues,  produce  not,  all  of  theni,  the 
fame  kind  of  approbation.  Good  fenfe  and  genins^ 
beget  efteem  and  regard :  Wit  and  humour  excite 
love  and  aflfeftion  * 

Moft  people,  I  believe,  wilt  naturally,  without 
premeditation>  affent  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant 
and  judkioi}&  poet. 

Virtue  (for  mere  good- nature  is  a  fool  J 
Is  fertfc  and  fpirit  with  humanity  f. 

What  pretenlion^  has  a  tnan  to  our  generous  affitt'- 
ance  or  good  offices,  who  has  diflipated  his  wealth 
in  profufe  expences,  ide  vanities,  chimerical  pro- 
jefts,  diflblute  pleafures,  or  extravagant  gaming? 
Thefe  vices  (for  we  fcriiple  not  to  call  them  fuch) 
bring  mifery  unphied,  and  contempt  on  every  one 
addided  to^  them. 

Achaeusy  a  wife  and  prudint  prince,  fell  into  a 
fetal  fnarcy  which  toft  him  his  crown  and  life,  af- 
ter having  u(ed  every  reafonable  precaution  to  guard 
himfelf  againft  it.  On  that  account,  fays  the  hif- 
torian,  he  is  a  juft  objeft  of  regard  and  compaffion : 
His  betrayers*  alone  of  hatred  and  contempt  %n 

The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negSgcncc 
of  Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  ap- 
peared iuch  notorious-  blunders  to  Gicero,  as  quite 
palled  his  friendfhip  towards  that  great  man.  In  tie 
fame  manner y  fays  he,  as  want  of  cleanltne/s^  decency^ 
or  difcretUn  in  a  mftrefs  are  found  to  alienate  our  af- 
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feStions.  For  fo  he  exprefles  himfelfj  where  he 
talks,  not  in  the  charafter  of  a  philofopher,  but  in 
that  of  a  ftatefman  and  man  of  the  world,  to  his 
friend  Atticus*. 

But  the  fame  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  an- 
cient moralifts,  when  he  reafons  as  a  philofopher^ 
enlarges  very  much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  com- 
prehends every  laudable  quality  or  endowment  of 
the  mind,  under  that  honourable  appellation.  This 
leads  to  the  third  refleftion,  which  we  propofed  to 
make,  to  wit,  that  the  ancient  moralifts^  the  beft 
models,  made  no  material  diftindion  among  the 
different  fpecies  of  mental  endowments  and  defefts, 
but  treated  all  alike  under  the  appellation  of  virtues 
and  vices,  and  made  them  indifcriminately  the  ob- 
ject of  their  moral  reafonings.  The  frudeme  ex- 
plained in  Cicero's  Offices -^^  is  that  fagacity,  which 
leads  to  the  difcovcry  of  truth,  and  preferves  us 
from  error  and  miftake.  Magnanimity^  temperance^ 
decency,  are  there  alfo  at  large  difcourfed  of.  And 
as  that  eloquent  moraliil  followed  the  common  re- 
ceived divifion  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  fe- 
cial duties  form  but  one  head,  in  the  general  diftri- 
bution  of  his  fubjcft  %. 

We  need  only  perufc  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Arif- 
totlie's  Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  cou- 
rage, temperance,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  mo- 
defty,  prudence,  and  a  manly  opennefs,  among 
(he  virtues,  as  well  asjuflice  and  friendihip. 

To  Jujiain  and  to  ^bftain,  that  is,  to  be  patient 
and  continent,  appftared  to  fome  of  the  ancients  21, 
fummary  comprehcnfion  of  all  morals, 

Epiftetus  has  fcarcely  ever  mentioned  the  fenti^ 
mcnt  of  humanity  or  compaflion,  but  in  order  to 
put  his  difciptes  on  their  guard  againftit.  The  vir- 
tue of  th6  Stoics  fcems  to  confift  chiefly  in  a  firm 
temper  and  a  found  underftanding.     With  them, 

B  b  2  as 
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as  with  Solomon  and  the  eaftern  mdraliftSj  folly  and 
wifdom  are  equivalent  to  vice  arid  virtue. 

Men  will  praife  thee,  fays  David  *,  ^hen  thou 
doft  well  unto  thyfelf.  I  hate  a  wife  man,  fays  the 
Greek  poet,  who  is  nof  wife  tohimfelff. 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  fyftems  in  hh 
philofophy  than  in  his  hiftory.  Where  he  compares 
the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  fets 
in  oppofition  all  their  blemilhes  and  accomplifh- 
ments  of  whatever  kind,  and  omits  nothing  confi- 
derable,  which  can  either  deprefs  or  exalt  their  €ha- 
rafters.  Mis  moral  difcourfes  contain  the  fame  free 
and  natural  cenfure  of  men  and  manners. 

The  charafter  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy  J, 
is  efteemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many. eminent 
virtue^.  Never  was  there  a  genius,  fays  the  hiftori-^ 
an^  njore  equally  fitted  for  thofe  oppofite  offices  of 
commanding  and  obeying  j  and  it  were,  therefore, 
difficult  to  determine  whether  he  rendered  himfelf 
dearer  to  the  general  or  to  the  army.  To  none  yrould 
Hafdrubal  entrufl:  more  willingly  the  condu&  of 
any  dangerous  enterprize^  under  none,  did  thefol- 
diers  difcover  more  courage  and  confidence.  Great 
boldnefs  in  facing  danger ;  great  prudence  in  the 
midft  of  it.  No  labour  could  fatigue  his  body  or 
fubdue  his  mind.  Cold  and  heat  were  indifferent 
to  him :  Meat  and  drink  he  fought  as  fupplies  to 
the  neceffities  of  nature,  not  as  gratifications  of  his 
voluptuous  appetites  ?  Waking  or  reft  he  ufed  indif- 
criminately,  by  night  or  by  day.-  Thefe  great 
Virtues :Were  balanced  by  great  Vices:  Inhuman 
cruelty,  perfidy  more  than />««/Vj  no  truth,  no  fait h^ 
no  regard  to  oaths,  promifes,  or  religion. 

The  characSber  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  be 
found  in  Guicciardin  §,  is  pretty  fimilar,  butjufterj 
and  is  a  proof*  that  even  the  nioderns^  where  they 

•  Pfalm  49tli. 
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ipeak  naturally,  hold  the  fame  language  with  the 
ancients.  In  this  pope,  fays  he,  there  was  a  Angu- 
lar capacity  and  judgment :  Admirable  prudence  $  ' 
a  wonderful  xalent  of  perfuafion  ;  and  in  all  mo- 
mentous ^nterprizes,  a  diligence  and  dexterity  in- 
credible. But  thefe  virtues  were  injfinitely  overba- 
lanced by  his  vkes ;  no  faith,  no  religion,  infatiable 
avarice,  exorbitant  ambition,  and  a  more  than 
barbarous  cruelty, 

Polybius  t,  reprehending  Timaeus  for  his  parti- 
ality agairjift  Agathocles,  whom  he  himfelf  allows  to 
be  the  moft  cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  (ays  : 
If  he  took  refuge  in  Syracufe,  as  afferted  by  that 
hiftorian,  flying  the  dirt  and  fmoke  and  toil  of  his 
former  profeflion  of  a  potter  j  and  if  proceeding 
from  fuch  flender  beginnings,  he  became  matter, 
iii  a  little  time,  of  all  Sicily  ;  brought  the  Cartha- 
ginian ftate  into  the  utmofl:  danger  ^  and  at  latt  died 
in  old  age,  arid  in  pofleffion  of  fovereign  dignity : 
Muft  he  riot  be  allowed  fompthing  prodigious  and 
extraordinary,  and  to  have  poiiefled  great  talents 
and  capacity  for  bufinefs  apcj  adion  ?  His  hiftorian, 
therefore,  ought  not- to  have  alone  related  what 
tended  to  his  reproach  and  infamy  5  but  alfo  what 
might  redound  to  his  Praife  and  Honour. 

In  generalj  we  may  obferve,  that  the  diftinftion 
of  voluntary  or  involuntary  was  little  regarded  by 
the  ancients  in  their  moral  reafonings ;  where  they 
frequently  treated  the  queftion  as  very  doubtful, 
'whether  virtue  could  be  taught  or  not'^  ?  They  juftly 
confidered,  that  cowardice,  meannefs,  levity,  anx- 
iety, impatience,  folly,  and  many  other  qualities 
of  the  mind,  might  appear  ridiculous  and  deform- 
ed, contemptible  and  odious,  though  independent 
of  the  will.     Nor  could  it  be  fuppofed,  at  all  times, 

in 

f  Lib.  xii. 

*  Vid.  PL>vToIn  Menonb,  Seneca  deotiofap.  cap,  31,  So 
^(oWo^ifiQ^,  Virtutem  dacirinay  parety  naturane  donet.  Epill. 
ii]:>.  1.  ep.  18.    i£scHiNEs  Socraticus.     Diah  i. 
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in  every  man's  power  to  attain  every  kind  of  mental^ 
itiore  than  of  exterior  beauty* 

And  here  there  occurs  the  fourth  reflection  which 
I  purpofed  to  make>  in  fuggefting  the  reafon^  why 
modern  philofophers  have  often  followed  a  cotirfe^ 
in  their  moral  enquiries,  fo  different  from  that  of 
the  ancients.  In  later  times,  philofophy  of  all 
kinds/  efpecially  ethics,  have  been  more  c^ofely 
united  with  theology  than  ever  they  were  obferved 
to  be  among  the  Heathens ;  and  as  this  latter  fci- 
ence  admits  of  no  terms  of  compoiition,  but  bends 
every  branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpofe, 
without  much  regard  to  the  phenomena  or  naturej 
or  to  the  unbiafled  fentiments  of  the  mind,  hence 
reafoning,  and  even  language,  have  been  warped 
from  their  natural  courfe,  and  diftindtions  have  been 
endeavored  to  be  eftablifhed,  where  the  difference 
of  the  objeft  was,  in  a  manner^  imperceptible. 
Philofophers,  or  rather  divines  under  that  difguifcj 
treating  all  morals,  as  on  a  like  footing  with  ci- 
vil laws,  guarded  by  the  fandtions  of  reward  and 
punifhment,  were  neceffarily  led  to  render  this  cir- 
cumftance,  of  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  founda- 
tion of  their  whole  theory.  Every  one  may  employ 
terms  in  whatfenfe  he  pleafes :  But  this,  in  the  mean 
time^  muft  be  allowed,  that/entiments  are  every  day 
experienced  of  blame  and  praife,  which  have  objeds 
beyond  the  dominion  of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of 
which  it  behoves  us,  if  not  as  moralifts^  as  fpecula- 
tive  philofophers  at  Icaft,  to  give  fome  fatisfaftory 
theory  and  explication. 

A  blemilh,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime;  thefe  ex- 
preflionsfeem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  cenfure 
and  difapprobation ;  which  are,  however,  all  of 
them,  at  the  bottom,  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
or  ipecies.  The  explication  of  one  will  eafily  lead 
us  into  a  jufl  conception  of  the  others ;  and  it  is  of 
gj^eater  confequence  to  attend  to  things  than  to  ver- 
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l>al  appellations.  That  we  owe  a  dtity  to  ouffelvea 
is  contefied  even  in  the  mod  vulgar  fyftem  of  mo* 
rals ;  and  it  muft  be  of  confi^quence  to  examine  that 
duty,  in  order  to  tec,  wheth^  it  beats  any  affinity 
to  that  which  we  owe  to  focicty.  It  is  probable^ 
that  the  approbation,  attending  the  obfervance  of 
both,  is  or  a  fimilar  natiire,  and  arifcs  from  fimilar 
principles  I  whatever  appellation  we  may  give  to 
cither  of  tbc&  excellencies 
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Y  friend,  Palamedes,  who  is  as  great  a  ramb- 
ler in  his  principles  as  in  his  perfon,  who  has 
run  over,  by  ftudy  and  travel,  almoft  every  re- 
gion of  the  intelleftual  and  material  world,  fur- 
prized  me  lately  with  ah  account  of  a  nation, 
with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had  pafled  a  con- 
iiderable  part  of  his  life,  and  whom,  he  found, 
in  *  the  main,  a'  people  extremely  civilized  and 
intelligent. 

There  is  a  country,  faid  he,  in  the  world,  cal- 
led Fourli,  no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  lati- 
tude, whofe  inhabitants  have  ways  of  thinking, 
in  many  things,  particularly  in  morals,  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  ours. '  When  I  Came  among 
them,  1  found  that  I  muft  fubmit  to  double  pains; 
firft  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  their 
language,  and  then  to  know  the  import  of  thofe 
terms,  and  the  praife  or  blame  attached  to  them. 
After  a  word  had  been  explained  to  me,  and 
the"  chara&er,  which  it  exprefled,  had  been  def- 
cribed,  1  concluded,  that  fuch  an  epithet  muft 
neccffarily  be  the  greateft  reproach  in  the  world ; 
and  was  extremely  furprized  to  find  one  in  a  pub- 
lic company,  itpply  it  to  a  perfon,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  ftrifteft  intimacy  and  friendfhip. 
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Tom  fancy ^  fajd  X  one  day,  to  an  acquaintancCj  that 
Changuis  is  your  mortal  enemy :  I  love  to  extinguijb 

fuarrelsi  and  Imuft,  therefore,  tell  you,  that  I  heard 
m  talk  of  you  in  the  moft  ohli^ng  manner.  But  to 
my  great  aftoniihnoent;  when  I  repeated  Changuis's 
words,  though  I  had  both  remembered  and  under- 
ftood  them  perfeftly,  I  found,  that  they  were  taken 
for  the  moft  mortal  aflfront,  and  that  I  had  very  in- 
nocently rendered  the  breach  between  thefe  perfons 
altogether  k  reparable^ 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people 
on  a  very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately 
introduced  to  the  beft  company ;  and  being  defired 
by  Alcheic  to  live  with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of 
his  invitation  \  as  I  found  him  univerfaliy  efleemed 
for  his  perfonal  merit,  and  indeed  regarded  by  ^very 
one  in  Eourli,  as  a  perfefk  charafter. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amui^ment^ 
to  bear  him  company  in  a  ferenade,  which  he 
intended  to  give  to  Gulki,  with  whom,  he  told 
me,  he  was  extremely  enamoured;  and  I  loon 
found  that  his  tafte  was  not  lingular :  Fof  we 
met  many  of  his  rivals,  who  had  come  on  the 
fame  errand.  I  very  naturally  concluded,  that 
this  miftrefs  of  his  muft  be  one  of  the  fineft 
women  in  townj  and  I  already  felt  a  fecret  in- 
clination to  fee  her,  and  be  acquainted  with  hen 
But  as  the  moon  began  to  rife,  I  was  much  fur- 
prized  to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  midft  of  the 
univerfity,  where  Gulki  ftudied :  And  I  was  (bme- 
what  afhamed  for  having  attended  my  friend,  on 
ibch  an  errand. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Alcheic*s  choice  of 
Gulki  was  very  much  approved  of  by  all  the 
good  company  in  town;  and  that  it  was  expe£t- 
ed,  while  he  gratified  his  own  pafiion,  he  would 
perform  to  that  young  man  the  fame  good  of-^ 
iicc,  which  he  had  himfelf  owed  to  Elcouf.  It 
feems  Alcheic  had  been  very  handfome  in  his 
youth,  had  been  courted  by  many  lovers  s  but  had 

bellowed 
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b^ftowed  his  favours  chiefly  on  the  fagc  Elcoulf; 
to  whom  he  was  fuppofcd  to  owe,  in  great  mca- 
fure,  the  aftonifhing  progrefs  which  he  had  made 
in  philofophy  and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  fome  furprizc,  that  Alcheic's  wife 
(whb  by  the- bye  happened  alfo  to  be  his  filler) 
was  no  wife  fcandalized  at  this  fpecies  of  infi- 
delity. 

Much  about  the  fame  time  I  difcovered  (for 
it  was  not  attempted  to  be  kept  a  fecret  from  me 
or  any  body)  that  A*lcheic  was  a  murderer  and 
a  parricide^  and  had  put  to  death  an  innocent 
perfon,  the  moft  nearly  connefted  with  hini,  rand 
whom  he  was  bound  to  proteft  and  defend  by 
all  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity.  When  I  » 
afkedy  with  all  the  caution  and  deference  ima- 
ginable, what  was  his  motive  for  this  action; 
he  replied  coolly,  that  he  was  not  then  fo  much 
at  eafe  in  his  circumftances  as  he  is  at  prefejnt, 
and  that  he  had  aded,  in  that  particular,  by  the 
advice  of  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Alehcic's  virtue  fo  extremely 
celebrated,  I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general 
voice  of  acclamation,  and  only  aflced,  by  way  of 
curiofity,  as  a  ftranger,  which  of  all  his  noble 
aAions  was  mofl:  highly  applauded;  and  I  foon 
found,  that  all  fentiments  were  united  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  aflaffination  of  Ufbek.  This 
TJftek  had  been  to  the  laft  moment  Alcheic's 
intimate  friend,  had  laid  many  high  obligations 
upon  him,  had  even  faved  his  life  on  a  certain 
occafion,  and  had,  by  his  will,  which  was  found 
after  the  murder,  made  him ,  heir  to  a  confide- 
rable  part  of  his  fortune.  Alcheic,  it  fcems,  con- 
fpired  with  about  twenty  or  thirty  more,  moft 
of  them  alfo  Uibek's  friends;  and  falling  all  to- 
gethei*  on  that  unhappy  man,  when  he  was  not 
aware,  they  had  torne  him  with  a  hundred  wounds; 
i^nd  given   him  that  reward  for  his  paft  favours 

and 
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and  obligations.  UA^^ek,  faid  the  general  voi^e 
of  the  people,  had  many  great  and  good  quali- 
ties: His  very  vices  were  fliining,  magnificent, 
and  generous :  But  this  aftion  of  Alcheic's  fets 
him  f^r  above  Uft)ek  in  the  eyes  of  all  judges 
of  merit;  and  is  one  of  the  nobleft  that  ^ver 
perhaps  the  fun  ihonc  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic's  qonduft,  which  I 
alfo  found  highly  applauded,  was  his  behaviour 
towards  Califh*  withi  whom  he  was  joined  in  a 
projeft  or  undertaking  of  fome  importance.  Ca- 
liih,  being  a  paffionate  man,  gave  Alcheic,  one 
day,  a  found  drubbing;  which  he  took  very  pa- 
tiently, waited  the  return  of  Califli's  good-hu^ 
mour,  kept  ftiU  a  fair  correfpondence  with  him; 
and  by  that  means  brought  the  affair,  in  which 
they  were  joined,  to  a  happy  iffue,  and  gained 
to  himfclf  immortal  honour  by  his  remarkable 
temper  and  moderation  • 

1  have  lately  received  a  letter., from  a  corrcf-^ 
pondent  in  Fourli,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  fince 
miy  departure,  Alcheic,  falling  into  a  bad  ftate  of 
health,  has  fairly  hanged  himfelf;  and  has  died 
univerfally  regretted  and  applauded  in  that  coun- 
try. So  virtuous  and  noble  a  life,  ftys  each 
Fourlian,  could  not  be  better  crowned  -  than  by 
fo  noble  an  end ;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by  this, 
as  well  as  by  'all  his  other  aftions,  what  he  boaft- 
ed  of  near  his  laft  moments,  that  a  wife  man  is 
fcarcely  inferior  to  the  great  god,  Vitzli.  This 
is  the  name  of  the  fupreme  deity  among  the 
Fourlians. 

The  notions  of 'this  people,  continued  Pala-. 
medes,  are  as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good- 
manners  and  fociablenefs,  as  with  regard  to  mO' 
rals.  My  friend  Alcheic  formed  once  a  party 
for  my  entertainment,  compofed  of  all  the  prime 
wits  and  philofophers  of  Fourli;  and  each  of  us 
brought    his    mcfs   along  with   him  to  the  place 

vhere 
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i^rhcrc  we  affcmbled.  I  obfervcd  one  of  them 
to  be  worfe  provided  than  the  reftj  and  olFcred^ 
him.  a  iharc  of  my  mefs,  which  happened  to  be 
a  roafted' pullet:  Aiid  I  could  not  but  remark, 
that  he  and- all  the  reft  of  the  company  fmiled 
at  my  fimplicity.  I  Was  told^  that  Alcheie  had 
once  fo  much  intcreft  with  this  club  as  to  pre- 
vail with  them  to  eat  in  common,  and  that  he 
had  made  ufc  of  an  artifice  for  that  purpofc. 
He  pcrfuaded  thofe,  whom  he  obfervcd  to  be 
worji  proyid^ed,  to  offer  their  mefs  to  the  com- 
pany; after  which,  the  others>  who  had  brought 
more  delicate  fare,  were  alhamed  not  to  make 
the  fame  offer*  This  is  j'egarded  as  fo  extraor- 
dinary an  event,  that  it  has  fince,  as  I  learn, 
been  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  Alcheic*s  life> 
compofed  by.  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  of 
Fourli. 

Pray,    faid  -I,    Palamedes,   when  you  were   at 

Fourli,    did  you    alfo    learn   the   art  of  turning 

ypur  friends  intx)  ridicule,  by  telling  them  ftfangc 

Aorics,    and  then  laughing  at  them,  if  they  be- 

Jicved  you.    J  affurc  you,  replied  he,  had  I  been 

difpofed  to  learn  fuch  a  lefibn,  tHere  wa^  no  place 

in  the  .world  more  proper.     My  friend,  fo  often 

mentioned,  did  nothing,  from  morning  to  night, 

but  fneer,  and  banter,  and  rally;  and  you  could 

fcarccJy  ever  diftinguifh,  whether  he  were  in  jeft 

or  earncftv      But  you  think  then,  that  my  Hory  . 

is- improbable;    and  that  I  have  ufed,  or   rather 

abufcd  the  privilege  of  a  traveller.     To  be  fur e, 

faid    I,  you  were   but  in  jeft.      Such    barbarous 

and    favage manners  anc   not   only   incompatible 

with  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  fuch   as   you 

faid      thefc      were;      but     fcarcely     compatible 

v^ith  human  nature.      They  exceed  all  we  ever 

read  of,  among  the  Mingrelians,  and  Topinam- 

boues. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care!   You  are 

.  \.  not 
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not  aware  that  yoti  are  fpeaking  blafphemy,  and 
are  abufing  your  favo^irites,  the  Greeks^  eipeci- 
ally  the  Athenians,  whom  I  have  couched,  alt 
aIong>  under  thefe  bizarre  names  I  employed^ 
If  you  confidcr  aright,  there  is  not  one  ftroke 
of  the  foregoing  charader,  which  might  not  be 
found  in  the  man  of  higheft  merit  at  Athens, 
without  diminifhing  in  the  leaft  from  the  bright-- 
nefs  of  his  charader.  The  amours  of  the  Greeks, 
their  marriages*,  and  the  expofing  of  their  chil- 
dren cannot  but  ftrikeyou  immediately.  The 
death  of  Ulbek  is  an  exaS:  counter-part  to  that 
of  Caefan 

All  to  a  trifle,  faid  I,  interrupting  him:  You 
did  not  mention  that  Ufbek  was  an  ufurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he;  left  you  fhould  difcover 
the  parallel  I  aimed  at.  But  even  adding  this 
circumftance,  we  fhould  make  no  fcrupic,  accord- 
ing to  our  fentiments  of  morals,  to  denominate 
Brutus,  and  Caffius,  ungrateful  traitors  and  af* 
faflins:-  Though  you  know,  that  they  arc,  per- 
haps, the  higheft  characters  of  all  antiquity ;  and 
the  Athenians  ercfted  ftatues  to  them;  which  they 
placed  near  thofe  of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton, 
their  own  deliverers.  And  if  you  tMnk  this  cir- 
cumftance, which  you  mention,  Co  material  to 
abfolve  thefe  patriots,  I  fhall  compehfate  it  by 
another,  not  mentioned,  which  will  equally  ag- 
gravate their  crime.  A  few  days  before  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  fatal  purpofe,  they  all  Twore  feal- 
ly  to  Csefar;  and  protefting  to  hold  his  perfon 
ever  facred,  they  touched  the  altar  with  thofc 
hands,  which  they  had  already  armed  for  hh 
deftruftionf. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  ap- 
plauded, 

*  The  laws  of  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  marry  his  fifter  by 
the  father.  Solon's  law  forbid  paederafty  to  flaves,  as  being*  an 
a€b  of  too  great  dignity  for  fuch  mean  perfons. 

t  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iii.  Suetonius  in  vita  Cs&rb* 
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planded  ftory  of  Thcmiftoclcs,  and  of  his  pati- 
ence towards  Eury  blades,  the  Spartan,  his  com- 
manding officer,  who,  heated  by  debate,  lifted 
his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of  war  (the  fame 
thing  as  if  he  had  cudgelled  him).  Strike!  cries 
the  Athenian,  ftrikel  hut  bear  me. 

You    are   too  good   a  fcholar  not  to  difcover 
die  ironical  Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  my 
laft  ftory ;    and  you  will  certainly  obferve,    that 
it  is  exa£Hy  copied  from  Xenophon,  ^ith  a  va- 
riation only  of  the  names*.     And  I  think  I  have 
fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athenian  man  of 
merit    might  be  fuch  a    one    as  with  us  would 
pafs  for  incefluous,  a  parricide,    an   aiTaiTin,  un- 
grateful, perjured  traitor,  and  fomething  elfe  too 
abominable  to  be  named ;  not  to  mention  his  ruf- 
ticity  and  ill-manners.     And  having  lived  in  this 
manner,    his    death    might   be   entirely  fuitablei 
He  might  conclude  the  fcene  by  a  de(p^ratc  aft 
of   felf-murder,    and    die    with   the  moft  abfurd 
blafphemies   in  his  mouth.    And  notwithftanding 
all  this^  he  (hall  have  ftatues,  if  not  altars,  ereft- 
ed  to  his   memory;  poems  and  orations  fhall  be 
compofed     in   his     praife ;    great    fefts  Ifaall  be 
proud    of  calling  themfelves  by  his    namci  and 
the  moft  diftant  pofterity  ^ftiall  blindly  continue 
tlieir  admiration  :  Though  were  fuch  a  one  to  arife 
among  themfelves,  they  would  juftly  regard  him 
with  horror  and  execration. 

I  might  have  been  aware,,  replied  I,  of  your 
artifke.  You  fecm  to  take  pleafure  in  this  to- 
pic :  and  are  indeed  the  ohly  man  I  ever  knew, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancients,  and 
did  not  extremely  admire  them.  But  inftead  of 
attacking  their  philofophy,  their  eloquence,  or 
poetry,  the  ufual  fubjefts  of  controverfy  between 
us,  you  now  ieem  to  impeach  their  morals,   and 

accufe 

*  Mem.  Soc.  lib.  iii-  fub.  fine* 
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accufe  them  of  ignorance  in  a  fciencc,  which  h 
thebnly  one,  in  my  opinion,  in  which  they  are 
not  furpafled  by  the  moderns.     Geon^ietrf^  phy- 
lies,  aftronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  geograj^,  na-* 
vigatlon;  in  thefe.  we  juftly  claim  the  fiipcriority: 
But  what  have  we  to  oppofe  to  their  mor^iftsi 
Your  reprefcntation  of  things  is  fallacious.     You 
have  no  indulgence  for  the  manners  andxuftomsdf 
different  ages*     Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman 
by  the  common  law  of  England  ?  Hear  him  defend 
himfclf  by  his  own  maxims 5  and  then  pronounce. 
There  are  no  manners  fo  innocent  or  reafonable, 
but  may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  mea- 
furcd  by  a  ftandard,  unknown  to  the  perfons.;  efpe- 
cialiy,  if  you  employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence, .  in 
aggravating  fome  circumftances,  and  extenuating 
others,  as  beft  fuits.the  purpofeof  yourdifcourfe. 
All  thefe  artifices  may  eafily  be  retojrted  on  you. 
Could  I  inform  the  Athenians,  for  inftance,  that 
there  was  a  nation,  in  which  adultery,  both  aAive 
and  paflive,  fo  to  fpeak,  was  in  the  higheft  vogue 
and  cfteem;  In  which  every  man  of  education  chofc 
for  his  miftrefs  a  married  woman,  the  wife,  perhaps, 
of  his  friend  and  companion ;  and  valued  himfclf 
upon  thefe  infamous  conquefts,  as  much  as  if  he 
had  been  fevefal  times  a  conqueror  in  boxing  or 
wreftling  at  the  Olympic  games :  In  which  every  man 
alfo  took  .a  pride  in  his  tamenefs  and  facility  with 
regard  to  his  own  Wife,  and  was  glad  to  make 
friends  or  gain  intereft  by  allowing  her  to  profti- 
tute  her  charms ;  and  even,  without  any  fuch  mo- 
tive, gave  her  full  liberty  and  indulgence:  I  alk, 
what  fentiments  the  Athenians  wpuld  entertain  of 
fuch  a  people;  they  who  never  mentioned  the  crime 
of  adultery  but  in  conjundion  with  robbery  and 
poifoning?  Which  would  they  admire  moft,    the 
viHanv  or  the  meanncfs  of  fuch  a  conduft? 

Should  I  add,  that  the  fame  people  were  as  proud 
of  tlieir  flavery  and  dependance  as  the  Athenians  of 
their  liberty  ^  and  though  ^  man  among  them  were 

opprcflcd. 
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dJf^raccd,  impoverifhed,  infgltcd,  of  imprifqncd 
by  the  tyrant,  he  would  ftill  regard  it  as  the  high- 
eft  merit  to  love,  ferve,  and  obey  him  j  and  even 
to  die  for  his  fmallcft  glory  or  fatisfaftion :  Thefe 
noble  Greeks  would  probably  alk  me,  whether  I 
fpokc  of  a  human  fociety,  or  of  ibmc  inferior, 
fervilc  fpecies. 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  au- 
dience, that  thefe  people,  however,  wanted  not 
iptrit  and  bravery.  If  a  man,  fay  I,  though  their 
intimate  friend,  fliould  throw  out,  in  a  private 
company,  a  raillery  againft  them,  ,neariy  ap- 
proaching any  of  thofc,  with  which  your  generds 
and  demagogues  every  day  regale  each  other,  in 
~  the  face  of  the  whole  city,  they  never  can  forgive 
him;  but  in  order  to  revenge  themfelves,  they 
oblige  him  immediately  to  run  them  through  the 
body,  or  be  himfelf  murdered.  And  if  a  nUm^ 
who  is  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  them,  fliould  defire 
them,  at  the  peril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the 
throat  of  their  bofom-companion,  they  imme*- 
diatcly  obey,  and  think  themfelves  highlv  obUg- 
^cd  and  honoured  by  the  commiflion.  Thefe  arc 
their  maxims  of  honour :  This  is  their  favourite 
njorality. 

But  though  fo  ready  to  draw  their  fword  againft 
their  friend^  and  countrymen  ;  no  difgrace,  no  in- 
famy, no  pain,  no  poverty  will  ever  engage  thefe 
people  to  turn  the  point  of  it*  againft  their  own 
breaft.  A  man  of  rank  would  row  in  the  gallies^ 
'  yrould  beg  bis  bread,  would  I'angulfti  in  prifon, 
would  fufFer  any  tortures;  and  ftill  preferve  his 
wretched  life.  Rather  than  cfcape  his  enemies  by 
a  generous  contempt  of  death,  he  would  infa- 
moufty  receive  the  fame  death  from  his  enemies, 
aggravated  by  their  triumphant  irifults,  and  by  the 
moft  exquifitc  fufFerlngs. 

It  is  very  ufual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  peo- 
ple to  ereft  jails,  where  .every  art  of  plaguing  apid 
'    Vol.  II,      .  C  c  tor- 
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tormenting  the  unhappy  prifoners  is  carefully 
ftudied  and  pradifed  :  And  in  thefe  jails  it  is  ufiial 
for  a  parent  voluntarily  to  fhut  up  feveral  of  his 
children ;  in  order,  that  another  child,  whom  be 
owns  to  have  no  greater  or  rather  lefs  merit  than 
the  reft,  may  enjoy  his  whole  fortune,  and  wallow 
in  every  kind  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  pleafure.  No- 
thing fo  virtuous  in  their  opinion  as  this  barbarous 
partiality. 

».  But  what  is  more  Angular  in  this  whitnfical  na- 
tion, fay  1  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of 
yours  during  the  Saturnalia  *,  when  the  flavcs  are 
ferved  by  their  mafters,  is  ferioufly  continued  by 
them  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  throughout 
the  whole  coyrfe  of  their  lives ;  accompanied  too 
wijh  fome  circumftances,  which  ftill  farther  aug- 
ment the  abfurdity  and  ridicule.  Your  fport  only 
elevates  for  a  few  days  thofe  whom  fortune  has 
t*hrown  down,  and  whom  fhe  too,  in  fport,  may 
really  elevate  for  ever  above  you  :  But  this  nation 
gravely  exalts  thofe,  whom  nature  has  fubjedled  to 
them,  and  whofe  inferiority  and  infirmities  are  ab- 
folutely  incurable.  The  women,  though  without 
virtue,  are  their  mafters  and  fovereigns  :  Thefe 
they  reverence,  praife,  and  magnify:  To  thefe, 
they  pay  the  higheft  deference  ^nd  refpe6t :  And  in 
all  places  and  all  times,  the  fuperiority  of  the  fe- 
tnaies  is  readily  acknowledged  and  fubmitted  toby 
'every,  one,  who  has  the  leaft  preteniions  to  educa- 
tion and  politenefs.  Scarce  any  crime  would  be  fo 
tiniverfally  detefted  as  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  further,  replied  Palamedesj  I 
can  eafily  conjefture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at. 
The  ftrokes,  with  which  you  Have  painted  them, 
are  pretty  juft;  and  yet  you  muft  acknowledge, 
that  fcarce  any  people  are  to  be  found,  cither  in 

ancient 

*  The  Greeks  kept  the  feaft  of  Saturn  or  Chronus,  as  well  as 
the  Romans.     See  Lucian.     Epiit^  Saturn. 
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ancient  or  modern  times,  whofe  national  charafter 
is,  upon  the  whole,  lefs  liable  to  exception.  But 
I  give  you  thanks  for  helping  me  out. with  my  ar- 
gument. 1  had  no  intention  of  exalting  the  mo- 
derns at  the  expence  of  the  ancients.  I  only  meant 
to  reprefent  the  uncertainty  of  all  thefe  judgments 
concerning  charafters  J  and  to  convince  you,  that, 
falhion,  vogue,  cuftom,  and  law,  were  the  chief 
foundation  of  all  moral  determinations.  .  The 
Athenians  furely,  were  a  civilized,  intelligent  peo- 
ple, if  ever  there  were  one ;  and  yet  their  man  of 
merit  might,  in  this  age,  be  held  in  horror  and 
execration.  The  French  are  alfo,  without  doubt, 
a  very  civilized,  intelligent  people;  and  yet  their 
man  of  merit  might,  with  the  Athenians,  be  an  ob- 
jeft  of  the  higheft  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  even 
hatred.  And  what  renders  the  matter  more  ex- 
traordinary: Thefe  two  people  are  fuppofcd  to  be 
the  mbft  fimilar  in  th«ir  national  charafter  of  any 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  ;  and  while  the  Eng- 
lifh  flatter  themfelves  that  they  refemble  the  Ro- 
mans, their  neighbours  on  the  continent  draw  the 
parallel  between  themfelves  and  thofe  polite  Greeks. 
What  wide  difference,  therefore,  in  the  fentiments 
of  morals,  muft  be  found  between  civilized  nati- 
ons and  Barbarians,  or  between  nations  whofe 
charafters  have  little  in  common  ?  How  fhall  we 
pretend  tfa  fix  a  ftandard  for  judgments  of  this  na- 
ture ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher, 
and  examining  the  firft  principles,  which  each 
nation  eftablifhes,  of  blame  or  cenfure.  The 
Rhine  flows  north,  the  Rhone  fouth;  yet  both 
Ipring  from  tht  fame  mountain,  and  are  alfo  ac- 
tuated, in  their  oppofite  direftions,  by  tht  fame 
principle  of  gravity.  >  The  different  inclinations 
of  the  ground,  on  which  they  run,  caufe  all  the 
difference  of  their  courfcs.  , 

C  c  1  In 
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In  how  mahy  circumftanccs  would  an  Athenian 
and  a  French  man  of  merit  certainly  refcmble  each 
other  ?  Good  lenfe^  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence, 
humanity,  fidelity,  truth,  juftice,  courage,  tem; 
perance,  conftancy,  dignity  of  mind:  Thefe  you 
have  all  omitted ;  in  order  to'  infift  only  on  the 
points,  in  which  they  may,  by  accident,  differ. 
Very  well :  I  am  willing  to  comply  with  you  ;  and 
ihali  endeavour  to  account  for  thefe  differences 
from  the  moft  univerfal,  eftablifhed  principles  of 
morals. 

The  Greek  loves,  I  care  not  to  examine  more 
partictflarly.  I  fhali  only  obferve,  that,  however 
blameable,  they  arofe  from  a  very  innocent  caufc, 
the  frequency  of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  /  among 
that  people  j  and  were  recommended,  though  ab- 
furdly,  as  the  fource  of  friendfliip,  fympathy,  mu- 
tual attachment,  and  fidelity  *i  qualities  efteem- 
xd  in  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

The  marriage  of  half-brothers  and  filters  feems 
no  great  difficulty.  Love  between*  the  nearer  rela- 
tions is  contrary  to  reafon  and  public  xuility ;  but 
the  precife- point,  where  wearetoftop,  canfcarce- 
ly  be  determined  by  natural  reafon;  and  is  there- 
fore a  very  proper  fubjeft  for  municipal  law  or 
cuftom.  If  ^ne  Athenians  went  a  little  too  far  on 
the  one  fide,  the  canon  law  has  furely.  pufhed 
matters  a  great  way  into  the  other  extreme  f- 

Had  you  afked  a  parent  at  Athene,  why  he  be- 
reaved his  child  of  that  life,  which  he  had  fo  late- 
ly given  it.  It  is  becaufe  I  love  it,  he  would  re- 
ply i  and  regard  the  poverty  which  it  muft  inherit 
irom  mlc,  as  a  greater  evil  than  death,  which  ic 
h  hot  capable  of  dreading,  feeling,  or  relcnt- 
inglj:.  ' 

How- 

*  Plat*  fymp .  p.  182.     Ex  edit.  Scr. 

t  See  Enquiry,  Scft.  IV. 

I  Plut.  de  amore  proUs^  fub  fine. 
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Howjs  public  liberty;,  the  mofl:  valuable  of  all 
bleffings,  to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an 
ufurper  or  tyrant,  if  his  power  Ihields  him  from 
public  rebellion,  and  our  fcruples  fronri  private 
vengeance  ?  That  his  crime  is  capital  by  law,  you 
acknowledge:  And  muft  the  higheft  aggr^vatipn 
of  hi^  crime,  the  putting  of  himfdf  above  law, 
form  his  full  fecurity  ?  You  can  reply .  nothing, 
but.  by  ihowing  the  great  inconveniences  of  aflTaT- 
fination ;  which  could  an^  one  have  proved  clearly 
to  the  ancients,  he  had  reformed  their  fentiments  in 
this  particular. 

Again,  to  caft  your  eye  on  the  pidlure  which  I 
have  dratvn  of  modern  manners »  there  is  almoft  ^s 
great  difficulty,  I  acknowledge,  to  juftify  French 
n$  Greek  gallantry;  except  only,  that  the  former 
is  much  more  natural  and  agreeable  than  the  latter. 
But  our  neighbours,  it  feems,  have  refolved  to  fa- 
xrifice  fome  of  the  domeftic  to  the  fociable  plea- 
furesj  and  to  prefer  eafe,  freedom,  and  an  open 
commerce,  to  a  ftriift  fidelity  a^d  conftancy.  Thcfc 
-ends  are  both  good,  and  are  foraewhat  difficult  to 
reconcile ;  nor  need  we  be  furprifed,  if  the  culloms 
of  nations  incline  too  much,  foitietimcs  to  the  one 
.fide,  fometimes  to  the  other. 

The  moft  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  vir- 
tue 5  and  where  the  people  are  not  fo  happy,  as  to 
have  any  Icgiflature  but  a  fingle  perfon*  the  ftrid- 
cft  loyalty  i§,  in  that  cafe,  the  trueft  patriotifm,  .. 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  abfurd  and  barbar- 
ous than  the  praftice  of  duelling;;  but  thofe,  who 
juftify  it,*  fay,  that  it  begets  civility  and  ^ood- 
manners.  And  a  duellift,  you  may  obfcrve,  always 
values  himfelf  upon  his  courage,. his  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour, his  fidelity  and  friendlhipj  qualities,  which 
'are  here  indeed  very  oddly  direfted,  but  which  have 
been  efteemed  imiyerfajly,  fince  d\c  foundatioa  of 

the  world. 
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Have  the  gods  forbid  felf -murder  ?  An  Atheniaq 
allows,  that  it  ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Dei- 
ty permitted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows,  that  death  is 
preferable  to  pain  and  infamy. 

You  ike  then,  continued  I,  that  the  principles 
upon  which  men  reafon  in  morals  are  always  the 
fame  -,  though  the  conclufions  which  they  draw  arc 
often  very  different.'  That  they  all  reafon  aright 
with  regard  to  this  fabjeft,  more  than  with  regard 
to  any  other,  it  is  riot  inciiqibent  on  any  inoralift 
to  fhow.  It  is  fufficlent,  thit  the  original  princi- 
ples of  cenfure  or  blame  are  uniform,  and  that  er- 
roneous conclufions  can  be  corredted  by  founder 
reafoning  and  larger  experience.  Though  many 
ages  have  elapfed  fince  the  fall  of  Greece  and 
Romei*  thoMgh  many  changes  have  arrived  in  reli- 
gion, language,  laws,  and  cuftoms  ;  hone  of  thefc 
i-evolutions  has  ever  produced  any'coniiderable  in- 
novation in  the  primary  fentiments  of  rhorals^  more 
than  in  thofe  of  external  beauty.  5onic  minute 
differences,  perhaps,  may  be  obferved  in  both. 
Horace*  celebrates  a  l6w  forehead,  and  Anacreoh 
joined  eye-brows  f:  But  the  Apollo  and  the  Venifs 
of  antiquity  are  ftill  our  models  for  male  and  fe- 
male beaiity ;  in  like  manner  ds  the  charafter  of 
Scipio  continues  our  ftandard  for  the  glory  of  he- 
roes, and  that  of  Cornelia  for  the  honour  of  ma- 
trons. ^    ''   ^ 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  re- 
commended by  any  one,  ais  a  virtue  or  moral  ex- 
cellence, but  on  account  of  its  being  ufeful,  or 
agreeable  to  a  man  himjelfy  or  to  others.  For  what 
other  reafon  can  ever  be  aifigned  for  praife  or  ap- 
^probation  ?  'Or  where  would  be  the  fenfc  of  extol- 
ling a  good  chara^er  or  aftion,  which,  at  the*  fame 

•  time, 

•  Epift.  lib.  i.  cpift.  7.    AHb  Hb.  i.  ode  3.    , 
t  Ode  28.     Petronitts  (cap.  86.)  joins  both  thcfe  drctunftan- 
pes  as  beauties.  :\ 
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time,  is  allowed  to  be  good  for:  nothing  ?  All  the 
differences,  therefore,  in  morals,  may  be  reduced 
to  this  one  general  foundation,  and  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  different  views,  which  people 
take  of  thefc  circumftances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about 
the  ufefulneft  of  any  habit  or  aftion :  Somietimes 
alfo  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  things  render  one 
jnoral  quality  more  ufeful  than  others,  and  give  it 
a  peculiar  preference. 

It  is  not  furprifing,  that,  during  a  period  of  war 
and  diforder,  the  military  virtues  fhould  be  more 
celebrated  than  the  pacific,  and  attraft  more  the 
admiration  and  attention  of  mankind,  "  How 
*'  ufual  is  it,"  fays  TuUy  *,  "  to  find  Cimbrjans, 
Celciberians,  and  other  Barbarians,  who  bear, 
with  inflexible  conftancy,  all  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  the  field ;  but  are  immediately  dif- 
pirited  under  the  pain  and  hazard  of  a  languifli- 
ing  diftemper :  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Greeks  patiently  endure  the  flow  approaches  of 
deaths  when  armed  with  ficknefs  and  difeafe; 
but  timoroufly  fly  his  prefence,  when  he  attacks 
them  violently  with  fwords  and  falchions  V*  So 
different  is  even  the  fame  virtue  of  courage  among 
warlike  or  peaceful  nations !  And  indeed,  we  may 
obferve,  that,  as  the  difference  between  war  and 
peace  is  the  greateft  that  arifes  among  nations  and 
public  focieties,  it  produces  alfo  the  greateft  v'aria- 
'tions  in  moral  fentiment,  and  diverfifies  the  moft 
our  ideas  of  virtue  and  perfonal  merit. 

Sometimes  too,  magnanimity,  greatnefs  of  mind, 
difdain  of  flavery,  inflexible  rigour  and  integrity, 
may  better  fuit  the  circumftances  of  one  age  than 
thofe  of  another,  and  have  a  more  kindly  influence, 
both    on    public    affairs,    and  on  -a    man's  own 
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fafety  and  advancement.  Our  idtt  of  rtierie,  thtw^ 
fore,  will  alio  varjr  a  little  with  chefe  variatiorks; 
and  Labeo,  perhaps,  he  cenfured  for  the  faatit 
qoalitieS)  which  procured  Ca^  the  higheft  a^rO'*- 
bation. 

A  degree  of  luxury  may  be  ru4mms  a«d  pernki^ 
CU6  in  a  native  of  Switzerland)  which  only  fofteri 
the  arts,  and  encourages  induAry  in  a  Freochmaa 
or  EflgHflwaJi.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  cxpeS) 
cither  the  fame  fentimcnts,  or  the  ferne  la^OT  ift 
Berne,  which  prevail  in  Londcm  or  Paris. 
^  Different  cuftoms  have  aifo  fome  irtfttience  a^ 
'wcill  ai  diStrrent  utilities  i  and  by  ^ving  am  es^ly 
biafs  to  the  mind^  may  produce  a  fupcriw  propeii- 
fity,  eiihej^  to  the  ufcful  or  the  agreeable  qualities; 
to  thofe  whwrh  regard  felf,  or  diofe  which  extend 
to  fociety*  Thefe  four  foiirceis  of  moral  fentiment 
ftill  fubuft;  but  particular  accidents  may,  atone 
time,  ttuke  any  one  of  thern  flow  with  grcatet 
mbuAdance  than  at  another. 

The  cuftoma  of  fome  nations  fhut  up  the  wo- 
men from  all  focial  commerce  x   Thofe  of  others 

* 

iliake  them  fo  effcntial  a  part  of  fociety  and 
converiition,  that,  except  where  bufinefs  is  tran- 
fadted,  the  male- lex  alone  are  fuppofcd  almoft 
wholly  incapable  of  mutual  difcbqrfe  and  enter- 
taiftm€nt.^  As  this  difference  is  the  moft  mate- 
Hal  that  can  happen  in  private  life,  it  muft  alfo 
product  the  greateft  variation  in  our  moral  fenti- 
mdrtts* 

Qf  all  nations  in  the  world,  where  polygamy  , 
was  not  allow^ed,  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  been 
the  moft  referved  in  their  commerce  with  the  fair 
fex,  and  to  have  impofed  on  them  the  ftriifteft 
laws  of  modefty  and  decency.  We  have  a  ilrong 
inftance  of  this  in  an  oration  of  Lyfias*.  A 
ivIiIgW  injured,  ruinpd,  undone,  c^Us  a  meeting 
s  r     ^  ^  of 

•Orat.^. 
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(6t  t  fc#  of  h*r  ncareft  fritfnds  ^rtd  frfatiotist 
dfid  though  ntver  before  acctfftortitcf,  fays  the 
orator,  to  fpcak  iti  the  prefence  of  men,  the 
diftrcfs  of  her  circumftaiices  conftraintd  hfer  r6 
lay  the  cafe  before  them.  The  very  ojperiin^g  of 
her  mouth  in  fuch  companj^  requirted,  it  feems, 
an  apology. 

When  Demofthcnes  proftcutfed  hfetdtors,  t6 
make  them  refund  his  patrimony,  \t  became  ne- 
iCcffary  for  him,  in  the  courfe  of  the  law-futt; 
to  prove  that  the  marria^  of  Aphob\jis*s  fitter 
'With  Oneter  was  entirely  fratirfulent,  and  that, 
notwithftanding  her  fham  marriage,  IMt  harf  Rv* 
td  with  her  brother  at  At  tens  for  two  years  paft, 
«ver  fince  her  divorce  frojti  her  former  htrfbanA 
And  it  is  remarkable,' that  though  thde  were 
people  of  the  firft  fortune  and  diftiili'ftioiv  in  the 
city,  the  orator  could  prove  this  faft  no  way,,  btit 
by  calling  for  her  feitiwe  flaves  to  be*p)ut  to  the 
queftion,  and  by  the  evidence  of  one  phyfitian, 
who  had  feen  her  in  her  broth^r^s  houfe  tfofi- 
ing  her  illnefs  *.  So  refcrV'ed  were  Orfeck  man^ 
ners,  * 

We  may  be  affured,  that  ai)  extreme  prority  of 
manners  was  the  confequcnce  of  this  refetve!. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that,  except  the  fabulous 
fteries  of  an  Helen  and  a  Ctytemneftra,  there 
fcarcdy  is  an  inftance  of  any  event  in  the  Greek  hif- 
tory,  whrch  proceeded  from  the  rntrigoes  of  wo- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  in  modern  times,  par- 
ticularly in  a  neighbouring  nation,  the  females 
.  enter  into  all  tranfafbions  and  all  management  of 
church  and  ftate  :  And  tio  man  can  expeft  fuccefs, 
who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their'  goOd  graces* 
Harry  the  third,  by  incurring  the  difpleafure  of 
the  fair,' endangered  his  crown,  and  loft  his  Ufe, 
as  much  as  by  his  indulgence  tohetcfy, 

ft 
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It  is  neediefs  to  diflemble :  The  confequence  of  * 
a  very  free .  commerce  between  the  fexes,  and  of 
their  living  much  together,  will  often  terminate  in 
intrigues  and  gallantnr.  We  muft  facrifice  fome- 
what  of  the  ufrfuly  it  we  be  very  anxious  to  ob  • 
tain  all  the  agreeable  qualities ;  and  cannot  pretend 
to  reach  alik<^  every  kind  of  advantage.  '  Inftan- 
ces  of  licence,  daily  multiplying,  will  weaken 
the  fcandal  with  the  one  fex,  and  teach  the  other 
by  degrees,  to  adopt  the  famous  nfiaxim  of  La 
Fontaine, .  with  regard  to  female  infidelity,  that  if 
cne  knows  ity  it  is  but  a  /mall  matter  s  if  one  knows 
it  not y  it  is  notking^.  . 

Some  peppjp  a^e  inclined  to  think,  that  the  beft 
way  of,  adjijfting .  all  differences,  and  of  keeping 
the  proper  medium  between  the  agreeable  and 
the  ^/^^/' qualities  of  the  fex,  is  to  live  with 
them  after  the  njanncr  of  the  Ron^ans  and  the 
Englifli  (for  the  cuftonas*  of  thefe  two  nations 
feem  fimilar  in  this  refpcftf);  that,  is,  without 
gallantry  if,  and  without  jealoufy.  By  a  parity  o/ 
reafon,  the .  cuftoms  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the 
Italians  of  an  age  ago  (for  the  prefent  are  very 
different)  muft  be  the  worft  of  «any^  becaufe  they 
favour. both  gallantry  and  jealoiify. 

Nor  will  thefe  different  cuftonis  of  nations  af- 
fefl:  the  one  fex  only:  Their  idea  of  perfon^l 
merit  in  the  males  muft  alfo.oe  fomewhat  different 
with  regard,  at  leaft,  to  converfation,  add^refs, 
and  humour.  The  one  nation,  lyhere  the  men 
live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more  approve  qf 
prudence^   thjj;^  other  of  gaiety.      With   the   one 

fimplicity^ 

•  Quand  on  le  f^ait  c'eft  pea  de  chofe  : 
Quand  on  Tignore,  ce  n*cll  rien. 
t  See  NOTE   [XX]. 

X  The  gallantry  here  meant  is  thatof  amours  and  attachments, 
sot  th^t  of  complaifance,  which  is  as  much  paid  to  the  fair-iex 
in  England  as  in  any  other  country* 
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fimpHcity  of  manners  will  be  in  the  higheft  eftecm  $ 
with  the  other,  politenefs.  The  one  will  diftin^ 
guifli  thennfelves  by  good-fenfe  and  judgment; 
the  other,  by  tafte  and  delicacy.  The  eloquence 
of  the  former  will  Ihine  moft  in  the  fenate  j  that 
of  the  other,  on  the  theatre. 

Thefe,  I  fay,  arc  the  natural  efFefts  of  fuch  cuf- 
toms.  For  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  chance  has 
^  great  influence  on  national  manners  ;  and  many 
events  happen  in  fociety,  which  are  not  to-be.  ac« 
.  counted  for  by  general  rules.  Who  could  imagine, 
for  iriftance,  that  thfc  Romans,  who  lived  freely 
with  their  women,  fhould  be  very  indifferent  abouc 
mufic,  and  efteem  dancing  infamoqs :  While  the 
Greeks,  who  never  almoft  faw  a  woman  but  ia 
their  own  houfcs,  were  continually  piping,  fingingi 
and  dancing  ? 

The  differences  of  moral  fentiment,  which  nS- 
turally  arife  from  a  republican  ar  ^monarchical  go^ 
vernment^  are  alfo  very  obvious  i  as  well  as  thofe 
which  proceed  from  general  riches  or  poverty, 
union  or  faftion,  ignorance  or  learning.  1  0ia)l 
conclude  this  long  difcourfe  with  obferving,  thit 
different  cuftoms  and  fituations  vary  not  the  ori- 
ginal ideas  of  merit  (however  they  may,  fomc 
confequences)  in  any  very  ei&ntial  point,  and  pre- 
vail chiefjy  with  regard  to  young  men,  who  can 
afpire  to  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may  attempt 
to  pleafe.  The  Manner,'  the  Ornaments,  the 
Graces,  which  fucceed  ir>  this  Ihape,  arc  more 
arbitrary  and.  cafual  :  But  the  merit  of  riper 
years  is  almoft  every  where  thtc  fitmei  and  con- 
fifts  chiefly  in  integrity^  humanity,  aljility,  know-* 
ledge,  and  the  other  more  folid  ^nd  ufeful  quali-  *j 
ties  of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  infift  on,  replied  Palamedes^  may 
have  fome  foundation,  ,when  you  adhere  to  the 
maxims   of  common  life   and  ordinary  condud. 

3  Experience 
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Experience  and  the  praftice  of'  the  world  rcadil^ 
c<»te6t  any  great  extravagance  on  eitlier  fide.  Bu^ 
wkai  fejr  youl  to  artificial  lives  and  manners  ?  How 
^  you  reconcile  the  maxims,  on  which,  in  diffe- 
red ages  and  nations^  thefe  are  founded  ? 

What  do  you  underftand  by  artificial  lives  and 
fnaniifer^:?  faid  L  I  explain  'myfelf,  replied  he. 
.Y<>ii  kaow>  that  religion  had,  in  ancient  times, 
y^Vf  little  influence  on  common  life,  and  that, 
lifter  men  had  performed  their  duty  in  facrifices  and 
proven  at  the  temple^  they  thought,  that  the 
I^OQS.  left,  th^  teft  pf  their  condud  to  themfclves, 
;j»nd  wereJittle  pleafed  or  offended  with  thofe  vir- 
tues or  ViceSji  which  only  affeded  the  peace  and 
J^apptnefs  €>f  human  fociety. ,  In  thoiie  ages,  it  was 
,thc  pwfinefs  of  phiiofophy  alone  to  regulate  men's  or- 
dinary behaviour,  and  deportment;  and  according- 
ly^  ifre  may  obferve,  that  this  being  the  fole  prin- 
ciplt^  by  which  a  man  could  elevate  himfelf  above 
'hi$  ieUo>)l^s,  it  acquired  a  mighty  afcendaht  over 
imny^  and  produf ecj  great  fingiflarities  of  maxims 
M/gkA  of  condu^. .  At  prefent,  when  philofophy  has 
loft  the  ajiuremeat  or  novelty,  it  has  no  fuch  ex- 
tfcnfive  influence  I  bu-C  leems  to  confine  itfelfmoft- 
ly  10  fpecuilations  in  the  clofcti  in  the  fame  man- 
«er>  9^  the  wcieai;  religion  was  limited  to  facri- 
fices m.thc  temple^,.  It$  place  is  now  fupplied  by 
the  modern  religion^  which  inlpeifl^  our  whole 
c&nduftj  an4  prefcribe^  an  univerfal  rule  to 
our  aftion?^  to?  oui*  words^  to  our  very  thoughts 
ai>d,  inclinafiOTSs  a  rule  (o  much  thf  more  aufterc, 
as  it  i$  g^afded  by  ififinite,  though  diftant,  re- 
war4^  and  pjyn/fliments  ^  and  no  infradlion  of  it 
can  ovier  b^  concealed  or  difguifed. 

dDiogenes  is  the  moft  celebrated  model  of 
extravagant  philofophy*  Let  us  feek  a  pa- 
raJlel  «.t<)  him  in  modem  times.  We  Iball 
.ifot  ^i%race  any  philofophic  name  by  a  com- 
pm(<m     with    the    Dominies     or   .J^oyplas,    or 

any 
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any  cianonized  monk  or  friar;  Let  us  conipare 
him  to  Pafcal,  a  man  of  parts  and  gchiiis  as  wdl 
as  Diogenes  himfclf;  and  perhaps  top,  a  mart  of 
virtue,  had  he  allowed  his  virtuous  inclinations  to 
have  exerted  and  difplayed  themfelves^ 

The  foundation  of  Diogenes's'  c'onduft  was  ^ 
endeavour  to  render  himfelf  an  independent  being 
as  much  rs  poffible,  and  tp  confine  all  his  wants 
and  defires  and  plcafures  within  himielf  and  his 
own  mind  :  The  aim  of  Pafcal  was  to  keep  a  per- 
petual fenfe  of  his  dependence  before  his  eyes, 
and  never  to  forget  his  nnmberiefs  wants- and  in- 
firmities. The  ancient  fupported  himfelf  by  mag- 
iianimity,  oftentation,  pride,  and  the  idea  of  his 
own  fuperiority  above  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
modern  made  conftant  profeflipn  of  humility  and 
abafement,  of  the  contempt  2^nd  hatred  of  him- 
felf; and  endeavoured  to  attain  thefe  fuppofcd 
virtues,  as  far  as  they  are  attainable.  The  aufteri- 
ties  of  the  Greek  were  in  order  to  inure  himfelf 
to  hardfhips,  and  prevent  his  ever  fuffering: 
Thofe  of  the  Frenchman  were  embraced  merely 
for  their  own  fake,  and  in  order  to  fuffer  as  much 
as  pofilble.  The  philofopher  indulged  himfelf  in 
the  moft  beaftly  pleafures,  even  in  public :  The 
faint  refufed  himfelf  the  moft  innocent,  even  -  in 
private.  The  former  thought  it  his  duty  to  love 
his  friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  reprove 
them,  and  fcold  them  :  The  latter  endeavoured 
to  be  abfolutely  indifferent  towards  his  neareft 
relations,  and  to  lo've  and  fpeak  well  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  great  objed  of  Diogenes's  wit  was 
every  kind  of  fuperflition,  that  is  every  kind  of 
religion  known  in  his  time.  The  mortality  of 
the  foul  was  his  ftandard  principle ;  and  even 
his  fentiments  of  a  divine  providence  feem  to 
have  been  licentious.  The  moft  ridiculous  fu- 
perftitions  directed  Pafcal's  faith  and  praftice ; 
and    an    extreme    contempt     of    this    life,     in 

\^compa- 
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comparifon  of  the  future^  was  the  chierfouudation 
of  his  conduft. 

In  fuch  a  rerxiarkable  contraft  do  thefe  two  men 
ftand :  Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general 
admiration  in  their  different  ages,  and  have  been 
propofed  as  models  of  imitation.  Where  then  is 
the  univerfal  ftandard  of  morals,  which  you  talk  » 
of?  And  what  rule  fliall  we  eftablifli  for  the  many 
different,  nay  contrary  fentiments  of  mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  faid  I,  which  fucceeds  it)  the  air, 
will  not  always  fucceed  in  a  vacuum.  When  men 
depart  from  the  maxims  of  corhmon  reafon,  and 
affect  thefe  artificial  lives,  as  you  call  them,  no 
one  can  anfwer  for  what  will  pleafe  or  difplrafe 
them.  They  are  in  a  different  elenient  from  the 
reft  of  mankind ;  and  the  natural  principles  of 
their  mind  play  not  with  the  fame  regularity,  as  if 
left  tothemfelves,  free  from  the  illufions  of  religi- 
ous fuperftition  or  philoiophical  enthufiafm. 
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A 


S  every  enquiry,  which  regards  religion,  is 
of  the  xitmoft  importance,  there  are  two  quefti*  ' 
ons  in  particular^  which  challenge  our  attention, 
to  wit,  that  concerning  its  foundation  in  reafon^ 
and  that  concerning  *  its  origin  in  human  nature. 
Happily,  the  firft  queftion,  which  is  the  moft  im- 
portant, admits  of  the  moft  obvious,  at  leaft,  the 
cleareft  folution.  The/ whole  frame  of  nature  be- 
ipeaks  an  intelligent  author;  and  no  rational  en- 
quirer can,  after  ferious  reflexion,  fufpend  his 
belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  primary  prin- 
ciples  of  genuine  Theifm  and  Religion.  But  th« 
other  queftion,  concerning  the  origin  of  religion 
in  human  nature,  is  expoled  to  fome  more  diffi- 
culty. The  belief  pf  invifible,  intelligent  power 
Jias  been  very  generally  difFufed  over  the  humaa 
race,  in  all  pl^CQ^s  and  in  all  ages;  but  it  has 
Vot,  IL  D  d  neither 
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neither  perhaps  been  (o  univerfal  as  to  admit  of  no 
exception,  nor  has  it  been  in  any  degree,  uni- 
form in  the  ideals,  which  it  ha3  fuggcfted.  Some  na- 
tions have  been  difcovered,  who  entertained  no 
fcntiments  of  Religion,  if  travellers  and  hiftori- 
ans  may  be  credited  ^  and  no  two  nations,  and 
fcarce  any  two  men,  have  ever  agreed  precifcly 
in  the  fame  fentiments.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  this  preconception  fprings  noi:  from  an 
original '  inftindt  or  {>hmary  impreflion  of  nature, 
fuch  as  gives  rife  to  felf-love,  afFeftion  between 
the  fexes,  love  of  progeny,  gratitude,  refentment; 
fince  every  inftinft  of  this  kind  has  been  found 
abfolutely  univerfal  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and 
has  always  ^  precife  determinate  objed,  which  it 
inflexibly  purfues.  The  firft  religious  principles 
miifl;  be  fecondary;  fuch  as  may  eafily  be  per- 
verted by  various  ^accidents  and  caufes,  and  whofe 
operation  too,  in  fome  cafes,  may,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary concurrence  of  circumftances,  be  al- 
together prevented.  What  thofe  principles  are, 
which  give  rife  to  the  original  belief,  and  what 
thofe  accidents  and  caufe<  are,  which  direft  its 
operation,  is  the  fubjcdt  of  our   prefent  enquiry. 

Se6t.  r.  ^bat  Polyth€tfm  was  the  primary  Religm 

of  Men. 

It  appears  to  me,  that,  if  we  confider  the  inp- 
provement.  of  human  fociety,  from  rude  begin- 
nings to  a  ftate  of  greater  perfeftioh,  polytheifm 
or  idolatry  was,  and  neceflarlly  muft  have  been, 
the  firft  and  moft  ancient  religion  of  mankind. 
This  opinion  I  fiiall  endeavour  to  confirm  by 
the  following  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fiaft  inconteftable,  that  about 

1700   years    ago   all    mankind    were    polythcifts. 

The  doubtful  and   fceprical    principles  of  a  few 

philofophers,  or.  the  theifm,  and  that  too  not  en- 

«     -  .  -  ;,      -  .  .     tircly 
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tirely  pure,  of  one  or  two  nations,  form  no  ob- 
jeftion  worth  regarding.  JBehold  then  the  clear 
teftimony  of  hiftory.  The  farther  we  mount  up 
into  antiquity,  the  nrjore  do  we  find  mankind 
plunged  into  polytheifm.  No  marks,  no  fyitip- 
toms  of  any  more  pcrfeft  religion.  The  moft  an- 
cient records  of  human  race  ftill  preferit  us  with 
that  fyftem  as  the  popular  and  eftablilhed  creed. 
The  north,  the  fouth,  the  eaft,  the  weft,  give 
their  unanimous  teftimony  to  the  fame  faft.  What 
can  be  oppofed  to  fo  full  an  evidence  ? 

As  far  as  writing  or  hiftory  reaches^  mankind, 
in  ancient  times,  appear  univerfally  to  have  been 
polytheifts.  Shall  we  afftrt,  that,  in  mbre  anci- 
ent times,  before  the  knowledge  of  letters,  or 
the  difcovery  of  any  art  or  fcience,  men  enter- 
tained the  principles  of  pure  theifm  ?  That  is, 
while  they  were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  they  dif- 
covcred  truth :  But  fell  into  error,  as  foon  as 
they  acquired  learning  and  politenefs. 

But    in  this   aflertion  you  not  only   contradi6t 
aill  appearance  of  probability,  but  alfo  our  pre- 
fent  experience  concerning  the  principles  and  opi- 
nions of  barbarous  nations.     The  favag^  tribes  of 
Arfterica,  Africa,  and  Afia  are  all  idolaters.     Not  a. 
fingle  exception  to  this  rule.    Infomuch-,  that,  were  a 
traveller  to  tranfport  himfelf  ihto  any  unknown  re- 
gion; if  he  found  inhabitants  cultivated  with  arts 
and   Science,    though   even  upon  that  fuppofitidn 
there    are   odds  againft  their   being    theifts,  'yet 
could  he  not  fafely,  till  farther  inquiry,  pronounce 
any  thing  on  that  head:  But   if  he  found   them 
ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might  beforehand  de- 
clare them  idolaters;  and  there  fcarcely  is  a  pof- 
/ibility  of  his  being  miftaken. 

It  feems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural 
progrefj  of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude 
muft  firft  entertain  fome  groveling  and  familiar  no- 
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tion  of  fupcrior  powers,  before  they  ftrctch  their 
conception  to  that  perfect  Being,  who  bellowed 
9rdcr  on  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  We  may  as 
reafonably  imagine,  that  men  inhabited  palaces  bc- 
fore^hutsand  cottages,  or  ftudied  geometry  before 
agriculture;  as  aflcrt  that  the  Deity  appeared  to 
them  t  pure  fpirit,  omnifcient,  omnipotent,  and 
omniprclent,  before  he  was  apprehended  to  be  a 
powerful,  though  limited  being,  with  huKian  paf- 
fion»  and  appetites^  limbs  and  organs.  The  mind 
rifes  gradually,  from  inferior  to  fuperior :  By  ab- 
ftrafting  from  what,  is  imperfetT:,  it  forms  an  idea 
©f  perfeftion:  And  flowly  diftinguifhing  the  nobler 
parts  of  its  own  frame  from  the  groffer,  it  learns 
to  transfer  only  the  former,  much  elevated  and  re- 
fined, to  its  divinity.  Nothing  could  difturb  this 
natural  prog  refs  of  thought,  but  fome  obvious  and 
invincible  argument,  which  might  immediately  lead 
the  mind  into  the  pure  princijfles  of  theifm,  and 
make  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,  the  vaft  interval 
which  is  intcrpofed  between  the  huitian  and  the  di- 
vine nature.  But  though  I  allow,' that  the  order 
and  frame  of  the  univerfc,  when  accurately  examin- 
ed, affords  fuch  an  argument;  yet  I  can  never  think> 
th^t  this  confideration  could  have  an  influence  on 
mankind,  v/hen  they  formed  their  firft  rude  notions 
of  religion. 

The  caufes  of  fuch  objefts,  as  are  quite  familiar 
to  u*,  never  ftrike  our  attention  or  curiofity;  and 
however  extraordinary  or  furprifmg  thefe  objects  in 
themfelves,  'they  are  paffed  over,  by  the  raw  and 
ignorant  multitude,  without  much  examination,  or 
euquiry.  Adam,  rifing  at  once,  in  paradife,  and 
in  the  full  perfedlion  of  his  faculties,  would  natu- 
rally, as  reprefented  by  Milton,  be  aftoqiihcd  at 
the  glorious  appearances  of  nature,  the  heavens,  the 
air,  the  earth,  his  own  organs  and  members ;  and 
,  would  be  led  to  alk,  whepce  this  wonderful  fcene 
arofe.     But  a  barbarous,  neceflitoys  anioaal  (fuch  as 
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X  man  is  on  the  firft  origin  of  foci€ty)>  prcflcd  by 
Xuch  numerous  wants  and  paflions,  has  no  leifure  to 
admire  the  regular  face  of  nature,  to  make  enqui- 
ries concerning  the  caufc  of  thofc  objefts,  to  which 
from  his  infancy  he  has  becn^radually  accuftomed^ 
On  the  contraiy,  the  more  regular  and  uniform^ 
that  i*s,  the  more  perfedt  nature  appears,  the  more 
is  he  familiarized  to  it,  and  the  lefs  inclined  to 
fcrutinize  and  examine  it.  A  monftrous  birth  ex- 
cites his  cu^-iofity,  and  is  deemed  a  prodigy.  It 
alarms  him  from  its  novelty  j  and  immediately  fets 
him  a  trembling,  and  facrificing,  and  praying.  But 
an  animal,,  fcomplcat  in  all  its  limbs  and  organs, 
is  to  him  an  ordinary  fpeftacle,  and  produces  no 
religious  opinion  or  afFeftion.  Alk  him,  )vhem:c 
that  animal  arofe ;  ht  will  tell  you,  from  the  copu- 
lation of  its  parents.  And  thefe,  whence  t  From 
the  copulation  of  theirs.  A  few  removes  fatisfy  his 
curiofity,  and  fet  the  obje6t  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that 
he  entirely  lolcs  fight  of  them.  Imagine  not,  tha£^ 
he  will  fo  much  as  ftart  the  queftion,  whence  the 
firft  animal ;  much  left,  whence  the  whole  fyftcm 
or  united  fabric  of  the  univerfe  arofe.  Or,  if  you 
ftart  fuch  a  queftion  to  him,  expcd  not,  that  he 
will  employ  his  mind  with  any  anxiety  about  a  fub- 
jcft,  fo  remote,  fo  uninterefting,  and  v/hich  fo 
much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his  capacity. 

But  farther,  if  men  were  at  firft  led  into  die  be- 
lief of  one  Supreme  Being,  by  reafoning  from  the 
frame  of  nature,  they  could  never  polTibly  leave 
that  belief,  in  order  to  embrace  polythfi^ifmj 
but  the  fame  principles  of  reafon,  which  at  firft  pro* 
duced  ?ind  diffufed  over  mankind,  fo  magnificent  a,n 
opinion,  muft  be  able,  with  greater  facility,  to  pre- 
{cfvc  it.  The  firft  invention  and  proof  of  any  doc- 
trine is  much  more  difficult  tha^  tjie  (upporting  and 
retaining  of  it. 

There 
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There  is  ^  great  difference  between  hiftorical 
fafts  and  fpeculative  opinions;  nor  is*  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  propagated  in  the  fame  nianner 
with  that  of  the  other.  An  hiftoriGal  fadt,  while 
it  paffes  by  oral  tradition  from  eye-witneffes  and 
contemporaries,,  is  difguifed  in  every  fucceffive 
narration,  and  may  at  laft  retain  but  very  fmall, 
if  any,  rcfemblance  of  the  original  truth,  on  which 
it  was  founded.  The  frail  memories  of  men,  their 
love  of  exaggeration,  their  fupine  careleffnefs ; 
thefe  principles,  if  not  correfted  by  books  and 
writing,  foon  pervert  the  account  of  hiftorical 
events;  where  argument  or  reafoning  has  little 
or  no  place,  nor  can  ever  recal  the  truth,  which 
has  once  efcaped  thofe  narrations.  It  is  thus  the 
fables  of  Hercules,  Thefcus,  Bacchus  are  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  been  originally  founded  in  true  hif- 
tory,  corrupted  by  tradition.  But  with  regard 
to  fpeculative  opinions,  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife. 
If  thefe  opinions  be  founded  on  arguments  fo 
clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviftion  with 
the  generality  of  mankind,  the  fame  arguments, 
which  at  firft  difFufed  the  opinions,  will  Hill  pre- 
ferve  them  in  their  original  purity.  If  the  ar- 
guments be  more  abftrufe,  and  more  remote 
from  vulgar  apprehenfion,  the  opinions  will  always 
be  confined  to  a  few  perfons;  and  as  foon  as 
men  leave  the  contemplation  of  the  arguments,  the 
opinions  will  immediately  be  loft  and  buried  in 
oblivion.  Whichever  fide  of  this  dilemma  we  take, 
it  mutt  appear  impoffible,  that  theifm  could,  from 
reafoning,  have,  been  the  primary  religion  of  hu- 
pian  race,  and  afterwards,  by  its  corruption,  given 
birth  to  poly  theifm  and  to  all  the  various  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  heathen  world*  Reafon,  when  ob- 
vious, prevents  thefe  corruptions:  When  abftrufe, 
it  keeps  the  principles  entirely  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  vulgar,  who  are  alone  liable  to  cor- 
ppt  any  principle  or  opinion. 
"  ;  Sect. 
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'  Sect.  II.     Origin  of  Polythiifm. 

If  we  would,  therefore,  indulge  our  jcuriofity,iB 
enquiring  concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we 
muft  turn  our  thoughts  towards  polytheifm,  the 
primitive  religion  of  uninftrufted  mankind. 

Were  men  led  into  the  apprehenfion  of  invifible, 
intelligent  power  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  nature,  they  could  never  poffibly  entertain  any 
conception  but  of  one  firtgle  being,  who  beftowed 
cxiftence  and  order  on  this  vaft  machine,  and 
adjuited  all  its  parts,  according  to  one  regular  plan, 
or  conneded  fyftem.  For  though,  to  perfons  of 
a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not  appear  al- 
together abfurd,  that  fevcral  independent  beings, 
endowed  with  fuperior  wifdom,  might  confpire 
in  the .  contrivance  and  execution  of  one  regular 
plan  ;  yet  is  rhis  a  merely  arbitrary  fuppofition, 
which,  even  if  allowed  poflible,  muft  be  confefled 
neither  to  be  fupported  by  probability  nor '  ne-» 
ccflity.  All  things  in  the  univerfc  are  evidently 
of  a  piece.  Every  thing  is  adjutted  to  every 
thing.  One  dcfign  prevails  throughout  the  whole.. 
And  this  uniformity  leads,  the  mind  to  acknow- 
ledge one  author ;  becaufe  the  conception  of  difr- 
ferent  authors,  without  any  dittinftion  of  attri- 
butes or  operations,  ferves  only  to  give  perplexi- 
ty to  the  imagination,  without  beftowing  any  fa- 
tisfadion  on  the  undcrftandinff.  The  ftatue  of 
Laocoon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the^  work 
of  three  artifts :  But  it  is  certain,  that,  were  we  not 
told  fo,  we  fhould  never  have  imagined,  that  a 
groupe  of  figures,  cut  from  one  ftone,  and  unit- 
ed in  one  plan,  was  ncjt  the  work  and  contrivance 
of  one  ftatuary.  To  afcribe  any  fingle  efFed  to 
the  combination  of  feveral  caufcs,  is  not  furely  a 
natural  and  obvious  fuppofition. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,,  if^  leaving  the  works  of  na- 
ture, we  trace  the  footfteps  of  invifible  power  in 
the  various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  we 
are  neceflarily  led  into  polytheifm  and  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  feveral  limited  and  imperfeft  dei- 
ties.    Storms   and  tempefts  ruin  what  is  nourilhed 
by  the  fun.     The  fun  dellroys  what  is  foftercd  by 
the  moifture  of  dews  and  rains.     War  ma^"  be  fa- 
vourable to  a  nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons  afflifts  with  famine.     Sicknefs  and   pefti- 
lence  may  depopulate  a  kingdom,  amidft  the  mofl: 
profufe  plenty.     The  fame   nation   is  not,  at  the 
fame  time,  equally  fuccefsful  by  fea  and  by  land. 
And  a  nation,  which  now  triumphs^  over  its  ene- 
mies, may  anon  fubmit  to  their  more  profperous 
arms,     In   Ihbrt,  the  Gondud  of  events,  or  what 
we  call  the  plan  of  a  particular  providence,  is   fo 
full  of  variety  and   uncertainty,  that,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  it  immediately  ordered  by  any  intelligent  be- 
ings, we  muft  acknowledge  a  contrariety  in  their 
defigns  and  intentions,  ^  conftant  combat  of  op- 
polite  powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of  in- 
tention  in  the  fame  power,    from   inipotence   or 
levity.     Each  nation  has  its  tutelar  deity.     Each 
clement  is  fubjcfted  to  its  invifible  power  or  agent. 
The  province  of  each  god  is  feparate  from  that  of 
another.     Nor  are  the  operations  of  the  fame  god 
always  certain  and   invariable.      To-day  he  pro- 
tects:  To-morrow  he  abandons  tis.     Prayers  and 
facrifices^  rites   and   ceremonies,  well   or  ill   per- 
formed, are  the  fources  of  his  favour  or  enmity, 
and   produce  all  the  good  or  ill  fortune,  which  are 
tp  be  found  amongft  mankind. 

We  m-ay  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  nati- 
ons, which  have  embraced  polytheifm,  the  firft 
ideas  of  religion  arofe  not  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  worvks  of  nature,  but  fropi  a  concern  with 
regard  to  the  events  of  life,  and  from  the  incef- 
fa^t   hopes  and  fcar^,   which  aduate   the   human 

mind. 
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mind.  Accordingly,  >ve  find,  that  all  idolaters, 
having  feparated  the  provinces  of  their  deities,  have 
rccourfe  to  that  invifible  agent,  to  whofe  authority 
they  are  immediately  fubjefted,  and  whofe  pro- 
vince it  is  to  fuperintend  that  c^ourfe  of  adions, 
in  which  they  are,  at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno 
is  invoked  at  marriages  ;  Lucina  at  births.  Nep- 
tune receives  the  prayers  of  feamen  ;  and  Mars  of 
warriors.  The  hulbandman  cultivates  his  field  un- 
der the  proteftion  of  Ceres ;  and  the  merchant  ac- 
knowledges the  authority  of  Mercury.  Each  na* 
tural  event  is  fuppofed  to  be  governed  by  fome  in-  , 
telligent  agent;  and  nothing  profpcrous  or  adverfe 
can  happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be  the  fubjeft 
of  peculiar  prayers  or  thankfgivings  * 

It  mud  neceffarily,  indeed^  be  allowed,  that, 
in  order  to  carry  men's  attention  beyond  the  pre- 
fent  courfe  of  things,  or  lead  them  into  any  infer- 
ence concerning  invifible  intelligent  power,  they 
muft  be  adluated  by  fome  pafiion,  which  prompts 
their  thought  and  refleftion  j  fome  motive,  which 
urges  their  firft  enquiry.  But  what  pafllon  fhall  we 
here  have  recourfe  to,  for  explaining  an  efFcdt  of 
.fuch  mighty  confequence  ?  Not  fpeculative  curio- 
fity  furely,  or  the  pure  love  of  truth.  That  mo- 
tive is  too  refined  for  fuch  grofs  apprehenfions ; 
and  would  lead  men  into  enquiries  concerning  the 
frame  of  nature,  a  fubjed  too  large  and  compre- 
hcnfive  for  their  narrow  capacities.  No  paflions, 
therefore,  can  be  fuppofed  to  work  u^on  fuch  bar- 
barians, but  the  ordinary  afFedtions  of  human  life; 
the  anxious  concern  for  happinefs,  the  dread  of 
future  mifery,  the  terror  of  death,  the  thirft  of  re- 
venge, the  appetite  for  food  and  other  neccflaries. 
, Agitated  by  hopes  and  fears  of  this  nature,  efpeci- 
aily  the  latter,  men  fcrutinize,  with  a  trembling: 

cufiofity, 

•  See  NOTE  [YY]. 
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curiofity,  the  courfe  of  future  caufcs,  and  exa- 
mine the  various  and  contrary  events  of  hunnan 
life.  And  m  this  difordcred  fccne,  with  eyes  ftill 
more  difordered  and  aftonilhed,  they  fee  the  firft 
obfcure  tracqs  of  divinity. 

Sect.  III.    I'he  Jatne  fubjeSl  continued.  ^ 

We  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  the- 
atre, where  the  true  fprings  and  caufes  of  every 
event  are  entirely  concealed  from  usj  nor  have  we 
cither  fufficient  wifdom  to  forefee,  or  power  to 
prevent  thofe  ills,  with  which  we  are  continually 
threatened.  We  hang  in  perpetual  fufpence  be- 
tween life  and  death,  health  and  ficknefs,  plenty 
and  want;  which  are  diftributed  amongft  the  hu- 
man fpecies  by  fccret  and  unknown  , caufes,  whofe 
operation  is  oft  unexpedled,  and  always  unaccount- 
able. Thefe  unknown  caufes y  then,  become  the 
cpnftant  objcft  of  our  hope  and  fear ;  and  while 
the  paflions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an  anx- 
ious expeftation  of  the  events,  the  imagination 
is  equally  employed  in  forming  ideas  of  thofe 
powers,  on  which  we  have  fo  entire  a  depen- 
dafice.  Could  men  anatomize  nature,  according 
to  the  moft  probable,  at  lead  the  moft  intelli- 
gible philofophy,  they  would  find,  that  thefe 
caufes  are  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and 
ftrufture  of  the  minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies 
and  of  external  objefts :  and  that,,  by  a  regular 
and  conftant  machinery,  all  the  events  are  pro- 
duced, about  which  they  are  fo  much  concerned. 
But  this  philofophy  exceeds  the  comprehenfion  of 
the  ignorant  multitude,  who  can  only  conceive 
the  unknown  caujes.  in  a  general  and  confuled 
manner ;  though  their  imagination,  perpetually 
employed  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  muft  labour  to  form 
fome  particular  and  diftind  idea  of  them.     The 

more 
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more  they  confiderjthcfc  caufes  thcmfelves,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  lefs  fatisfafti- 
tion  do  they  ineet  with  in  their  refearchcs ;  and, 
however  unwilling,  they  muft  at  laft  have  aban-^ 
doned  fo  arduous  an  attempt,  were  it  not  for  a 
propenfity  in  human  nature,  which  leads  into  a 
lyftcm,  th?it  gives  them  fome  fatisfadion. 

There  is  an  univerfal  tendency  among  mankind 
to  conceive  all  beings  like  tbemfeives,  and  to  tranf- 
fer   to   every  object,    thofe    qualitierj,  with  which 
they  are  familiarly  acquainted,  and  of  which  they 
are  intimately  confcious.     We  find  human  faces 
in  the  moon,  armies  in  the  clouds;  and  by  a  na- 
tural propenfity,   if  not  corretfted  by  experience 
and  refleftion,  afcribe  malice  or  good- will  to  eve- 
ry thing,  that  hurts  or  pleafes  us*     Hence  the  fre- 
quency and  beauty  of  the  projopopoeia  in  poetry ; 
where  trees,  mountains  and  ftreams  are  perfonifi- 
ed,  and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature  acquire  fen- 
timent  and  paflion.     And  though  thcfe  poetical  fi- 
gures and  expreffions  gain  not  on  the  belief,  they 
may  fcrve,  at  leaft,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in 
the  imagination,  without  which  they  could  neither 
be  beautiful  nor  natural.     Nor  is  a  river-god  or 
hamadryad  always    taken  for  a  mere  poetical  or 
imaginary  perfonage;    but  may  fomctimes   enter 
into  the  real  creed  of  the  ignorant   vulgar;  while 
each  grove  or  field  isreprefented  as  poffeffed  of  a 
particular  genius  or  invifible  power,  which  inha-  ^ 
bits  and.protedts  it.     Nay,  philofophcrs  cannot  en- 
tirely exempt  themfclves  fromthis  natural  frailty ; 
but  have^oft  afcribed  to  inanimate  matter  the  hor- 
ror of  a  vacuum^  fympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
^  afFeftions  of  human  nature.     The  abfurdity  is  not 
lefs,  while  we  call  pur  eyes  upwards  ;  and  transfer- 
ring, as   is  too  ufual,  human  paflions  and  infirmi- 
ties to  the  deity,  reprefent  him  as  jealous  and  re- 
vengeful,   capricious  and  partial,  and,  in  fhort,'a 
wicked  and  foolilh  man,  in  every  refpeft  but  his 

fupierior 
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ftipcrior  power  and  authority.  No  wonder,  thciH 
that  mankind,  being  placed  in  fuch  an  abfolute  ig- 
norance of  caufes,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  fa 
anxious  concerning  their  future  fortune,  ihould 
immediately  acknowledge  a  dependence  on  invifi- 
ble  powers,  pofleffcd  of  fentiment  and  intelligence. 
The  unknown  caufej,  which  continually  employ  their 
thought,  appearing  always  in  the  fame  aipe£l,  are 
all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  or  fpecies. 
Nor  is  it  long  before  we  afcribe  to  them  thought 
and  reafon  and  pafllon,  and  fometimes  even  the 
limbs  and  figures  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  a  rcfemblancc  with  ourfelves,    ^ 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  courfe  of. life  is  go- 
verned by  accident,  we  always  find,  that  he  en- 
creafes  -in  fuperftition ;  as  may  particularly  be  ob- 
fcrvcd  of  gamefters  and  failors,  who,  though,  of  all 
mankind,  the  leaft  capable  of  fcrious  refledion, 
abound  mod  in  frivolous  and  fuperftitious  appre- 
henfipns.  The  gods,  fays  Coriolanus  in  Dionyfi" 
us*,  have  an  influence  in  every  affair;  but  above 
all,  in  warj  where  the  event  is  fo  uncertain.  AH 
human  life,  efpecially  before  the  inftitution  of  order 
and  good  government,  being  fubjeft  to  fortuitous 
accidents;  it  Is  natural,  that  fuperftition  fhould 
prevail  every  where  in  barbarous  ages,  and  put 
men  on  the  moft  earneft  enquiry  concerning  thofe 
invifiblc  powers,  who  difpofe  of  their  happinefs  or 
mifery.  Ignorant  of  aftronomy  i^nd  the  anatomy 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  too  little  curious  to 
obfcrve  tlie  admirable  adjuftment  of  final  caufes  » 
they  remain  ftill  unacquainted  with  a  firft  and  fii^ 
preme  creator,  and  with  that  infinitely  and  perfed 
j'pirit,  who  alone,  by  his  almighty  will,  bettowed 
order  on  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  Such  a  magni- 
ficent idea  is  too  big  for  their  narrow  conceptions, 

which,' 

•  Lib.  \\iu 
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which  can  neither  obfcrvc  the  beauty  of  the  work, 
I  nor  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  its  author*     They 

I  fuppofe  their  deities,  however  potent  and  invifi- 

I  ble,  to  be   nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  human  crea- 

tures, perhaps  railed  from  among  mankind,  and 
retaining  all  hiiman  paifions  and  appetites,  to- 
gether with  corporeal  limbs  and  organs.  Such 
limited  beings,  though  mafters  of  human  fate,  be- 
ing, each  or  them,  incapable  of  extending  his  in- 
fluence every  where,  muft  be  vaftly  multiplied, 
in  order  to  anfwer  that  variety  of  events,  which 
happen  over  the  whole  face  of  nature.  Thus 
every  place  is  ftored  with  a  crowd  of  local  dei- 
ties J  and  thus  polytheifm  has  prevailed,  and  ftill 
prevails,  among  thcs  greateft  part  of  uninftrufted 
mankind  *. 

Any  of  the  human  afFeftions  may  lead  us  into 
the  notion  of  invifible,  intelligent  powers  hope  as 
well  as  fear,  gratitude  as  well  as  afflidion:  But 
if  we  examine  our  own  hearts,  or  obferve  what 
paflcs  around  us,  we  fhall  find,  that  men  are  much 
oftener  thrown  on  their  knees  by  the  melancholy 
than  by  the  agreeable  paflions.  Frofperity  is  ea- 
fily  received  as  our  due,  and  few  queftions  are 
afked  concerning  its  caufe  or  author.  It  begets 
cheerfulnefs  and  adtivity  and  alacrity  and  a  lively 
enjoyment  of  every  focial  and  fenfual  pleafurc : 
And  during  this  ftate  of  mind,  men  have  little 

Icifure 

• 

*  The  following:  lines  of  Euripides  are  fo  much  to  the  pre-^ 
fent  purpofe,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  them  : 

Ova  iS'ir  a^iY  wifov,  kt  tvl'oEfAi 
Out  av  KdA^j^  'jffffltaaoyiA  ^m  'ojpa^fjr  xaxo'^.    v<. 

Tap ot^f<ov  erri^iyW,  cn^  Ayrc^ttiitt 

ItC^jusy  tivlf.ff*  HfiCV9A« 

**  Thert  is  nothing  fecare  in  the  worjd  ;  no  glory,  no  prof- 
'*  perity.  The  'gods  tofs  all  life  into  confuiion  ;  mix  every 
**  thing  with  its  reverfe  ;  that  all  of  us,  from  our  ignorance  and 
*'  uncertainty,  may  pay  them  the  more  worship  and  reverence.'* 
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lei fure  or  inclination  to  think^of  the  unkhown  iii-'* 
vifiblc  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  every  dif- 
jfftrous  accident  alarms  us,  and  fcts  us  t>n  en- 
quiries concerning  the  principles  whence  it  arofe : 
Apprchenfions  fpring  up  with  regard  to  futurity: 
And  the  mind,  funk  into  diffidence,  terror,  and 
melancholy,  has  recourfe  to  every  niethod  of  ap- 
pealing thofe  fccrct  intelligent  powers,  on  whom 
our  fortune  is  fjppofed  entirely'ta  depend. 

JNo  topic  is  more  ufual  with  aH  popular  di- 
vines than  to  difplay  the  advantages  of  affiiftiort, 
in  bringing  men  to  a  due  fenfe  of  religion  ;  by 
fobduing  their  cohfldence  and  fenfuality,  *^hich> 
in  times  of  profpcrity,  make  them  forgetfol  of  a 
divine  providence.  Nor  is  this  topic  confined 
merely  to  modern  religions.  The  ancients  have 
alio  employed  it.  Fortune  has  never  liberally ^ 
i»fthout  envyy  fays  a  Greek  hiftorian  *,  b  eft  owed  an 
unmixed  hafpinefs  on  mankind  \  but  with  atl  her  gijfts 
has  •  ever  tonjoined'  Jome  difaftrous  circumftancey  in 
order  to  chaftize  men  into  a  reverenve  for  the  godsy 
wbomy  in  a  continued  courje  of  j>rofperityy  they  are 
apt  td  neglect  and  forget. 

'What  age  or  period  of  life  is  themoft  addiftcd 
to  fuperftition  ?  •  The  weakeft' and  rtioft  timid; 
What  fex?  The 'fame  anfwer  mufl:  be  given. 
^he  Under s  and  examples  of  every  kiitd  of  fuperftition^ 
fays  S trabo  f ,  are  the  women.  •  Thefe  excite  th^ 
men  to^  devotion  and f applications y  and  .the  obfervance 
of  religious  days.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  one  that 
lives  npari  from  the  femdleSy  and  yet  is  addi^ed  to 
Juch  practices. '  And  nothing  cany  for  this  re'afony  he 
more  impfobabUy  than  the  account  given  of  an  order 
of  men  among  the  Getes,  who  praSlifed  celibacy y  and 
were  notwithftanding  the  moft  religious  fanatics. 
A  method  of  reafoning,  which  would  lead  us  to 
entertain  a  bad  idea  of  the   devotion  of  monks ; 

did 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  f  Lib.  vii. 
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did  wc  not  koow  by  an  experience,  not  fo  coni" 
men,  perhaps,  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one  may 
pra6tife  celibacy,  and  profefs  chaftity;  and  yet 
maintain  the  clqfi^ft  connexions  and  mod  entire 
fympathy  with  that  timorous   and  pious  fex. 

Stct.  IV.     Deities  not  confidered  as  creators  or  far- 
mers of  the  world. 

The  only  i5oi nt  of  theology,  in  which  we  (hall 
find  a  confent  of  mankind  almoft  univerfal,  is, 
that  there  is  inrvifible,  intelligent  p6wer  itt  the 
world :  But  whether  this  -power  be  fuprenie  or 
fubordinate,  whether  confined  to  one  being,  or 
diftribnted  among  fevcral,  what  attributes,  qua- 
litieSj  connexions,  or  principles  of  aftion  ^ught 
to  be  afcribed  to  thofe  beings ;  concerning  ^11 
thefe  p©iiks,  there  iJs  the  wideft  difference  in  the 
popular  fyftems  of  theology.  Our  anceftors  in 
Europe,  before  the  revival  of  letters,  believed, 
as  we  do  at  jirefertt,  that  there  was  one  f^prenve 
God,  the  author  of  nature,  whofe  power,  though 
in  itfelf  uncontroulable,  was  yet  often  exerted  by' 
the  interpofuion  of  his  angels  and  fubordinate' 
minifters,  who  executed  his  facred  purpofes.' 
But  they  alfo  believed,  that  all  nature  wa-s  full 
of  other  invifible  powers  5  fairies,  goblins,  elves, 
fprights ;  beings,  ftrongcr  and  mightier  than  men, 
but  much  inferior  to  the  celeftial  natures,  wha 
furround  the  throne  of  God.  Now,  fuppofe,  that 
any  one,  in  thofe  agt-s,  had  denied  the  exiftence 
of  God  and  of  his  angels ;  would  not  his  impi-t 
ety  juftly  have  deferved  the  appellation  of  athe- 
ifm,  even  thpugh  he  had  ftill  allowed;  by  fome 
odd  capricious  reafoning,  that  the  popular  ftories 
,of  elves  and  fairies  were  juft  and  well  ground- 
ed ?  The  difference,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
fuch  a  pcrfon.and  a   genuine  theift  is  infinitely 

greater 
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greater  dian  that,  qn  the  other,  between  him  and 
one  that  abfolutely  excludes  all  invifible  intelligent 
power.  An(J  it  is  a  fallacy,  merely  from  the  ca- 
iual  refemblance  of  names,  without  any  confor- 
mity of  meaning,  to  rank  fuch  oppofite  opinions 
under  the  fame  denoniination. 

To  any  one,  who  confiders  juftlyof  the  mat- 
ter, it  will  appear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polythe- 
ifts  are  no  better  than  the  elves  or  fairies  of 
our  anceftors,  and  merit,  as  little  any  pious  wor- 
Ihip  or  veneration.  Thefe  pretended  religionifts 
are  really  a  kind  of  fuperftitious  atheifts,  and 
acknowledge  no  being,  that  correfponds  to  our 
idea  of  a  deity.  No  firft  principle  of  mind  or 
thought:  No  fupreme  government  and  adminif- 
tration  :  No  divine  contrivance  or  intention  in  the 
fabric  of  the  world. 

The  Chinefe,  when  *  their  prayers  are  not  an- 
swered, bestt  their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Lap-- 
landers  are  any  large  (lone  which  they  meet  with 
of  an  extraordinary  Ihape  f.  The  Egyptian  my- 
thologifts,  in  order  to  account  for  animal  worfhip, 
faid,  that  the  gods,  purfucd  by  the  violence  of 
earth-born  men,  who  were  their  enemies,  had  for- 
merly been  obliged  to  difguife  themfelves  under 
the  femblance  of  beafts  J.  The  Caunii,  a  nation 
in  the  lefler  Afia,  refolving  to  admit  no  ftrange 
.gods  among  them,  regularly,  at  certain  feafons, 
aflembled  themfelves  compleatly  armed,  be'at  the 
air  with  their  lances,  and  proceeded  in  that  man- 
ner to  their  frontiers ;  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to 
expel  the  foreign  deities  ||.  Not  even  the  immortal 
gods,  faid  fome  Gferman  nations  to  Caefar,  are  a 
match  for  the  Suevi  §•  . 

.  Many 

•  Peter  le  Com pte,  f .  Regnard,  Voiage  dc  Laponic. 

J  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  Lucian,  de  Sacrificiis.  Ovid  alludes  ta 
the  fame  tradition,  Metam.  lib.  v.  1.  321.  So  alfo  Manilius, 
Hb.  iv.  |[  Hcrodgt.  lib.  i.   - 

^  Caef.  Comment,  de  belio  QallicoA  lib.  iV, 
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Many  iljs,  fays  Diont  in  Homer  to  Venus 
wounded  by  Diomede,  many  ills^  my  d^ughter^ 
have  the  gods  inflidted  on  men:  And  many  ilia, 
in  return,  have  men  inflided  on  the  god^^. 
We  need  b.ut  open  any  clafTic  author  to  meet 
^ith  thefe  grofs  reprefentations  of  the  dcitie&; 
and  Longinu^t  with  reafon  obferves,  that  fuch 
ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  con* 
tain  a  true  atheifm. 

Some  writers  if,  have  been  furprized,  that  the 
impieties  of  Ariftopbanes  ihould  have  been  to- 
leratedy  nay  publicly  adbed  and  applauded  by  the' 
Athenians;  a  people  fo  fuperilitious  and  fo  jea^  ' 
lous  of  the  public  religion,  that,  at  that  very 
time,  they  put  Socrates  to  death  for  his  imagin- 
ed incredulity.  But  thefe  writers  do  not  confi- 
der,  that  the'  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under 
which  the  gods  are  reprefented  by  that  comic 
poet,  inftead  of  appearing  impious,  were  the  ge-f 
nuine  lights  in  which  the  ancients  conceited  their 
divinities.  What  condudt  can  be  more  criminal 
or  mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphitri^ 
on?  Yet  that  play,  which  reprefented  his  gallant 
^exploitSi  was  fuppofeu  fo  agreeable  to  him,  that^ 
it  was  always  adied  in  Rome  by  public  authori-. 
ty,  when  the  ftate  was  threatened  with  peftilence, 
famine,  or  any  general  calamity  ||.  The  Romans 
*  fuppofed,  that,  like  all  old  letchcrs,  he  would  be 
highly  pleafedwith  the  recital  of  his  former  feats 
of  prowcfs  and  vigour,  and  that  no  topic  was 
fo  proper,  upon  which  to  flatter  his  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  fays  Xenophon§,  always, 
during  war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in 
the  morning,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  their 
enemies,  and,  being  the  firft  Iblicitors,  pre-engage 

Vol.  U.  E  e  '  the 

*  Lib.  ix.  382. '  t  ^*P'  ^* 

%  Pere  Brainoy^  Theatre  des  Gr^cs;  &  Fontenelle/  Hifloirc 
des  Oracles.  ||  Arnob.  lib*  vii.        §  De  Laced.  P.ep. 
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the  gods  in  thcif  favour.  We  may  gather  from 
Seneca*,  that  it  was  ufual,  for  the  votaries  in  the 
temples,  to  make  intereft  with  the  beadle  or  fex- 
ton,  that  they  might  have  a  feat  near  the  image 
of  the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the  beft  heard  in 
their  prayers  and  applications  to  him.  The  Ty- 
rians,  when  befieged  by  Alexander,  threw  chains 
on  the  ftatue  of  Hercules,  to  prevent;  that  deity 
from  deferting  to  the  enemy  f.  Auguftus,  having 
l;wice  loft  his  fleet  by  ftorms,  forbad  Neptune  to 
be  carried  in  proccflion  along  with  the  other 
gods  J  and  fancied,  that  he  had  fufficicntly  re- 
venged himfelf  by  that  expedient  J.  After  Ger- 
manicus's  death,  the  people  were  fo  enraged  at 
their  gods,  that  they  ftoned  them  in  their  tem- 
ples; and  openly  renounced'  all  allegiance  to 
them  I|. . 

To  afcribc  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verfe  to  thefe  imperfcft  beings  never  enters  in- 
to the  imagination  of  any-  polytheift  or  idolater. 
Hefiod,  whofe  writings,  with  thofe  of  Homer, 
contained  the  canonical  fyftem  of  the  heathens  §; 
Hefiod,  I  fay,  fuppofes  igods  and  men  to  have 
fprung  equally  from  the  unknown  powers  of  na- 
ture f*  And  throughout  the  whole  theogony  of 
that  author.  Pandora  is  the  only  inftance  of  crea- 
tion or  a  voluntary  production ;  and  fhe  too  was 
formed  by  the  gods  merely  from  defpite  to  Pro- 
metheus, who  had  furnifhed  men  with  ftolen  fire 
from  the  ceftial  regions  ff.  The  ancient  mytho- 
logifts,  indeed,  feem  throughout  to  have  rather  cm- 
braced  the  idea  of  generation  than  that  of  crea- 

tion 

*  Epift#  xii. 

f  Quint,  .Curt i us,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.      Diod.  Sic.  lib.  Xvii. 

i  Suet,  in  vita  Aug.^cap.  16         ||  Id.  in  vita  Cal.  cap.  5. 

§  Herodot.  lib.  ii.     Laciaxi.  yufiter  con/utatus,  de  lu3u,   Ss- 
turn-  &c. 

Hr  o/Mo!^6»  y^yfLAfTi  3goi  Srifloi  t'  ottOpwiroJ.      Hef.  Opera  &  Die^, 
1.   ic8.  ^ 

ft  Thcog,  1,  570. 
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tion  or-  formation  J  and  to  have  thence  account- 
fed  for  the  origin  of  this  univerfe. 

Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had 
been  inftrufted  by  phiiofophers  in  the  principles 
of  a  divine  creation  or  formation  of  the  world ; 
finding,  that  fuch  an  idea  would  not  agree  with 
the  popular  mythology,  which  he  delivers,  leaves 
it,  in  a  mannfr,  loofe  and  detatched  from  his 
fyftem.  ^i/quis  fuit  ille  Deorum*?  Whichever  of 
the  gods  it  was,  fays  he,  that  diflipated  the 
chaos  and  introduced  order  into  the  uni- 
verfe. It  could  neither  be  Saturn,  he  knew, 
nor  Jupiter,  nor  Neptune,  nor  any  of  the  receiv- 
ed deities  of  paganifm.  His  theological  fy- 
ftem had  taught  him  nothing  upon  that  head; 
and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  undetermined. 

Diodorus  Siculusf,  beginning  his  work  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  moft  reafonable  opinions 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  makes  no 
mention  of  a  deity  or  intelligent  m'indj  though 
it  is  evident  from  his  hiftory,  that  he  was  much 
more  prone  to  fuperftition  than  to  irreligion. 
And  in  another  paffage  J,  talking  of  the  Ich- 
thyophagi,  a  nation  in  India,  he  fays,  that,  there 
being  fo  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their 
defcent  we  mud  conclude"  them  to  be  aborigines^ 
without  any  beginning  of  their  generation,  pro- 
pagating their  race  from  all  eternity;  as  fome  of 
the  phyfiologcrs,  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  na- 
ture, ha;ve  juftly  obferved.  "  But  in  fuch,  fub- 
^^  jefts  as  theie,"  adds  the  hiftorjan,  *'  which 
*^  exceed  all  human  capacity,  it  nriay  well  hap- 
**  pen,  that  thofr,  who  difcourfe  the  moft,  know 
'^  the  leaft;  reaching  a  fpecious  appearance  of 
**  truth  in  their  reafonings,  while  extremely  wide 
'*  of  the  real  truth  and   matter  of  fad." 

E  e  2  ,         A  ftrange 

♦  Metamorph.  lib.  i.  L  32.  f  Lib.  i.         %  Id.  ibid. 
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A  ftrange  ietitimem:  in  our  ef  es,  to  be  embrac* 
ed  by  a  profeiTed  and  zealous  reUgionift*!  Buc 
It  was  merely  by  accident>  that  the  qti^ftiOA  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  ch€  world  did  ever  in  an-*- 
cient  times  enter  into  religious  fyftemsi  or  was 
treated  of  by  theologers.  The  phiioTophers  alone 
made  profeflion  of  delivering  fyfteois  of  this  kindi 
»nd  it  was  pretty  late  too  before  the£e  bethought 
theH)felves  of  having  rcqowfe  to  a  mind  or  fu**- 
pfeme  intelligence,  as  the  firfl  caufe  of  all.  So 
iu  was  it  from  being  efteemfed  pfofaoe  in  thofe 
days  to  account  for  the  origin  of  things  with- 
out a  deity,  thlit  Thales,  Anaximenes^  H^raciitusi 
and  others,  who  embraced  that  fyftem  c(  cofmo- 
gooy>  paft  unqueftioned;  while  AfiaKagoras>  the 
firft  undoubted  theift  among  the  philofopberst 
!Was   perhaps    the  firfl  thiat  ever  w^  accufed  to 

athcifmt- 

We  are  told  by  Sextus  Empiricus  J,  that  Epi- 

Ciuus,    when  a  boy>    reading  with  his  pr^cef>tof 

thefe   verfes  of  Hefiod. 

Eldeft  of  beings,  cboiis  Hrft  arofe; 

Htxteartb,  wide-ftretch'd,  thc/eai  of  all: 
the  young  fcholar  firfl  betrayed  his  inqaiiitive 
genius,  by  afking,  And  cbaas  wbem^?  But  was 
t6l,d  by  his  preceptor,  that  he  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  die  philofophers  for  a  fojution  of  fuch 
queftions.  And  from  this  hint  Epicurus  left  phi- 
lology and  all  other  Itudies,  in  order  to  betake 
hirnfelf  to  that  icience,  whence  alone  he  cxpeA- 

*  The  fame  author,  who  can  thus  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  world  witliout  a  Deity,  efteems  it  impious  to  explain  from 
phyfical  caufes,  the  common  accidents  of  life,  earthquakes,  in- 
laudations,  and  tempers:  and  devoutly  afcribes  theie  to  the  an- 
ger of  Jupiter  or  Neptune.  A  plain  proof,  whence  he  denvtd 
his  ideas  of  religion.  See  lib.  ^v.  p.  364.  Ex.  edit.  Rhodo- 
'mani.    , 

t  See  NOTE   [ZZ]. 

X  Adverftts  Mathem.  lib.  ix. 
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ed  &usfz€don  witk  regard  ta  thefc  fviblime  Tub-* 
jedb. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  pufli 
their  refearches  fo  far,  or  derive  from  reafoning 
their  fyftems  of  religion  i  when  philologers  and 
mythologiiLs,  we  fee,  fcarcely  ever  difcovered  fo 
much  penetration.  And  even  the  philofophers, 
who  difcourfcd  of  .fuch  topics,  readily  affentcd 
to  the  grofleft  theory,  and  admitted  the  joint 
origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and  chaos  ^ 
from  fire,  water,  air,  or  whatever  they  cftablifh- 
ed  to  be  the  ruling  element. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  their  firft  origin,  that  the 
gods  were  fuppofed  dependent  on  the  powers  of 
nature.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  their 
exiftence  they  were  fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of 
fate  or  deftiny.  Think  0/  force  of  neceffityy  fays 
Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people,  that  force,  to  which 
gven  the  gods  mujijubmit^.  And  the  Younger  Pliny  f, 
agreeabk  te  this  way  of  thinking,  tens  us,  that 
amidft:  the  darkne(s,  horror,  and  confufion,  which 
en&ed  upon  the  firft  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  feve- 
rai  concluded,  that  all  nature  was  going  to  wrack, 
and  that  gods  and  men  were  periihing  in  one 
common  ruin.  \ 

It  is  great  complaifancc,  indeed,  if  we  digni- 
fy with  the  name  of  religion  fuch  an  impcrfeft 
fyfbem  of  theology,  and  put  it  on  a  level  with 
latter  fyftems,  which  are  founded  on  principles 
mortf  juft  and  more  fublime*  For  my  part,  I 
can  fcarcely  allow  the  principles  even  of  Mar- 
ch's Aurelius,  Plutarch,  and  fome  other  Stoics  and 
Academics^  though  much  more  refined  than  the 
pagan  fuperftition,  to  be  worthy  of  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  theifm.  For  if  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  heathens  refentfile  the  ancient  Euro-' 
pcan    fyftem  of  fpiritual  beings,   excluding  God 

and 

\ 

*  Dionys.  Halic.  lib.  vi.  f  Epi^-  ^i^*  ^i. 
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and  angels,  and  leaving  only  fairies  and  fprights; 
the  creed  of  thefe  philofopers  may  juftly  be  faid 
to  exclude  a  deity,  and  to  leave  only  angels 
arid  fairies. 

Seft.  V.  Various  Forms  of  Poly tbeifm  :  Allegory  Hero- 

Worjhip. 

But  it    is  chiefly  our  prefent  bufinefs  to  con- 
''fider  the  grofs  polytheifm  of  the   vulgar,  and  to 
trace  all  its  various  appearances,  .  in  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  whence  they  are  derived. 
Whoever  learns  by  argument,  the  exigence  of 
invifible  intelligent  power,  muft  reafon  from,  the  • 
admirable  contrivance  of  natural  objedts,  and  muft 
fuppofe  the  world  to  be  the  workmanfhip  of  thjit 
idivine   being,    the    original    caufe  of  all  things. 
But    the    vulgar    polytheift,    fo  far  from  admit-, 
ting  that  idea,  "deifies  every  part  of  the  univerfe, 
and  conceives  all  the  confpicuous  productions  of 
nature,  to  be  then)felves  fo  many  real  divinities. 
The  fun,  moon,    and  liars,  are  all  gods  a;Ccord- 
ing    to   his    fyftem :.   Fountains  are  inhabited  by 
nymphs,  and  trees  by    hamadryads:-  Even  mon- 
kies,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  often  become 
facred  iq  his  eyes,  and  ftrike  him  with  a  religi- 
ous veneration.     And  thus,  however  ftrong  men's 
propenfity  to  believe  inyifible,  intelligent  power 
in    nature,    their  propenfity  is  equally  ftrong  to 
reft    their  attention  on    fenfible,    vifible    objeds ; 
and  in  order  to  reconcile  thefe  oppofite  inclina- 
tions,    they  are  led  to   unite  the  invifible   power 
with  forne  vifible  objeft. 

The  diftributiop  alfo  of  diftinfl:  provinces  to 
the  feveral  deities  is  apt  to  caufe  fome  allegory* 
):)oth  phyfical  and  moral,  to  enter  into  the  vul- 
gar fyftems  of  polytheifm.     The  god  of  war  will 

naturally 
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naturally  be  rcprefented  as  furious,  cruel,  and 
impetuous  :  The  god  of  poetry  as  elegant, .  polite, 
and  amiable :  The  god  of  merchandife,  efpecially 
in  early  times,  as  thievifli  and  dreadful.  The 
allegories,  fuppofed  in  Homer  and  other  mytho- 
logifts,  I  allow,  have  often  been  fo  ftrained,  that 
men  of  fenfe  are  apt  entirely  to  rejpft  them, 
and  to  confider  them  as  the  'produdtion  merely 
of  the  fancy  and  conceit,  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators. But  th^t  allegory  really  has  place 
in  the  heathen  mythology  is  undeniable  even  on 
the  leaft  refledtion.  Cupid  the  fon  of  Venus; 
the  Mufes  the  daughters  of  Memory;  Prometheus, 
the  wife  brother,  and  Epimetheus  the  foolifli  j 
Hygieia  or  the  goddefs  of  health  defcended  from 
iEfculapius  or  the  god  of  phyfic :  Who  fees  not, 
in  thefe,  and  in  many  other  infiances,  the  plain 
traces  of  allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  fuppofed  to 
prefide  over  any  paflion,  event,  or  fyftem  of  afti- 
ons,  it  is  almoft  unavoidable  to  give  him  a  ge- 
nealogy, attributes,  and  adventures,  fuitable'  to 
his  fuppofed  powers  and  influence;  and  to  carry 
on  that  fimilitude  and  comparifon,  which  is  na- 
turally fo  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfeft,  we  ought 
not  to  expeft  as  the  productions  of  ignorance 
and  fuperftition ;  there  being  no  work  of  genius 
that  requires  a  nicer  hand,  or  has  been  more 
rarely  executed  with  fuccefs.  That  Fear  and  TVr- 
ror  are  the  fons  of  Mars  is  juft;  but  why  by 
Venus*?  Th,2it  Harmony  is  the  daughter  of  Ve- 
nus is  regular;  but  why  by  Marej-?  ThtiX.  Sleep 
is. the  brother  of  Death  is  fuitable;  but  why  def- 
cribe  him  as  enamoured  of  the  Gi^cesJ?  And 
fmce  the  ancient  mythologifts  fall  into  miftakes 
fo  grofs  and  palpable,  we  have  no  rcafon  furciy 
to  expeft  fuch    refined  anjd   Iqng-fpun   allegories, 

as 

*  Hefiod.  Theog.  1.  035 

t  Id.  ibid,  &  Pluto,  m  vita  Pelop,  f  Iliad,  xiv.  iSj. 
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is  fonie  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  from  their         I 
idions. 

Lucretius  was  plainly  ieduced  by  the  ftroiig 
appearance  of  allegory,  which  is  obfervable  in 
the  pagan  fictions.  He  firft  addreffcs  himfelf  to 
Venus  as  to.  that  generating  power,  which  animates, 
renews,  and  beautifies  the  univerfe:  But  is  fbon 
betrayed  by  the  mythology  into  incoherencies, 
while  he  prays  to  that  allegorical  perfonage  to 
appeafe  the  furies  of  her  lover  Mars:  An  idea 
not  drawn  from  allegory,  btit  from  the  popular 
religioni  and  which  Lucre tius>  as  an  Epicurean, 
could  not  confidently  admit  of. 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  fo  little  fuperi- 
or  to  human  creatures,  that,  where  men  are  af- 
fefted  with  ftrong  fentimcnts  of  veneration  or 
gratitude  for  any  hero  or  public  benefador,  no- 
thing x:an  be  more  natural  than  to  convert  him 
into  a  god,  and  fill  the  heavens,  after  this  man- 
ner, with  continual  recruits  from  among  manr 
kind.  Mofi:  of  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  world 
are  fuppofed  to  have  once  been  men,  to  have 
been  beholden  for  their  apotheojis  to  the  admi^ 
ration  and  afFeftion  of  the  people.  The  real 
hiftory  of  their  adventures,  corrupted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  elevated  by  the  marvellous,  became  a 
plentiful  fource  of  fable;  efpecially  in  paffing 
through  the  hands  of  poets,  allcgorifts,  and  priefts, 
who  fuccefliyely  improved  upon  the  wonder  and 
aftonifhment  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Painters  too  and  fculptors  came  in  for  their 
fhare  of  profit^  in  the  facred  myfterics;  and  fur- 
nifhing  men  with  fenfible  rcprefentations  of  their 
divinities,  whom  they  cloathed  in  human  figures, 
gave  great  encreafe  to  the  public  devotion,  and 
determined  its  objcift.  It  was  probably  for  want 
of  thefe  arts  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  that 
men  deified  plants,  animals,  and  even  brute,  unor- 

I  ganized 
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f%mtei  matters  and  rather  than  be  without  a  feo'- 
bie  objt&  of  worlhip,.  affixed  divioity  to  filch 
Mng^inly  forms.  Could  any  fta^uary  ofSyriaj  ia 
early  times>  have  formed  a  jyft  figure  of  Apollo, 
the  conic,  (lone,  Heliogabalus,  had  never  beconoe 
the  objedt  of  fuch  profound  adoration^  and  beea 
rcceiveij  a$  ^  reprefentation  of  the  folar  deity  *. 

Stilpo,  was  baniflied  by  the  council  of  Areopii<* 
jgntii  for  affirming  that  the  Mjnerva  in  the  citadel 
was  no  divinity  1  but  the  workmanlhip  of  Phi- 
dkii,  the  fculptor  f.  What,  degree  of  reafon  muft 
We  expe^  in  the  religious  belief  of  the  vulgar  in 
Other  nations.;  when  Ather^ians  and  Areopegites 
could  c^ntertain  fuch  grofs   conceptions? 

Thrfe  .then  are  the  general  principles  of  p5**^ 
lytheifm,  founded  in  human  nature,  and  little  or 
nothing  dependent  on  caprice  and  accident.  A$ 
ther*^^^,  which  bcttow  happinefs  or  mifery^  ate. 
in  general,  very  littlfc  known  and  very  u ncertairi 
our  anxious  concern  endeavours  to  attain  a  deter* 
minate-  idea  of  them;  and  i^nds  no  better  expe- 
dient  than  to  reprefent  them  as  intelligent  vo- 
luntary agents,  like  ourfelves;  only  fomewhat  fu- 
perior  in  power  and  wifdom^  The  limited  influ- 
ence of  thefe  agents,  and  their  great  proximity  to 
human  weakoefs,  introduce  the  various  diftribu- 
tion  and  divifion  of  their  authority ;  and  thereby 
give  rife  to  allegory.  The  fame  principles  natu- 
rally deify  mortals,  fuperior  in  power,  courage,  or 
underftanding,  and  produce  hero-worfhip ;  toge- 
ther with  fabulous  hiftory  and  mythological  tra- 
dition, in  all  its  wild   and  unaccountable  forms. 

And 

•  Herodian,  lib.  v.  Jupiter  Ammon  is  reprefented  by  Cur- 
tius  as  a  deity  of  the  f.-oie  kind,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  The  Arabi- 
ans and  Periinuntians  adored  al(b  fhapelefs  unformed  flones  as 
their  deity.  Arnob.  lib.  vi.  So  much  did  their  (oily  exceed 
that  of  the  Egyptians.  ^ 

t  Diod.  Laert.  lib.  ii. 
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And   as  an   invifible    fpirkual    mcelligence  is  an  fl 

object  too  refined  for  vulgar  apprehenfion,  men 
naturally  affix  it  to  fonne  fenfible  reprefentation; 
fuch  as  either  the  more  confpicuous  parts  of  na- 
ture, or  the  ftatues,  innages,  and  pidtures,  which 
^  more  refined  age  forms  of  its  divinities. 

Almoft  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  coun- 
try, concur  in  thefe  general  principles  and  con- 
ceptions 5  aiid  even  the  particular  charafters  and 
provinces,  which  they  aifign  to  their  deities,  arc 
not  extremely  different  *•  The  Greek  and  Ro- 
man travellers  and  conquerors,  without  much 
difficulty,  found  their  own  deities  every  where  f 
and  faid.  This  is  Mercury,  that  Venus ;  this 
Mars,  that  Neptune;  by  whatever  title  the  Arrange 
gods  might  not  be  denominated.  The  goddcfs 
Hertha  of  our  Saxon  anccftors  feen^  to  be  no 
.other,  according  to  Tacitus  f,  than  the  Matet 
Melius  of  the  Romans  j  and  his  conjefture  was 
evidently  juft. 

Sect.  VI.     Origin  of  "tbeifm  from  Polytbeifm. 

The  doftrine  of  one  fupreme  deity,  the  author 
of  nature,  is  very  ancient,  has  fpread  itfelf  over 
■great  and  populous  nations,  and  among  them 
has  been  embraced  by  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men :  But  whoever  thinks  that  it  has  owed  its 
fuccefs  to  the  prevalent  force  of  thofe  invincible 
reafons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly  founded,  would 
/how  himfelf  little  acquainted  with  the  igno- 
rance and  ftupidity  of  the  people,  and  their  in- 
curable prejudices  in  favour  of  their  particular 
fuperftitions.  Even  at  this  day,  and  in  Europe, 
afk  any  of  the  vulgar,  why  he  believes  in  an 
omnipotent  creator  of  the  world  -,   he  will  never 

mention 

♦  See  Caefar  of  the  rth'gion  of  the  Gaols,  De  bello  Galli* 
.CO,  lib*  xi.  \    t  De  nioribus  Germ. 
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mention  the  beauty  of  final  caules,  of  which  he 
'  is  wholly  ignorant :  He  will  not  hold  out  his  hand, 
and  bid  you  contemplate  the  fupplenefs  and  vari- 
iety  of  joints  in  his  fingers,  their  beiiding  all 
one  way,  .  the  counterpoife  which  th^y  receive 
from  the  thumb,  the  foftnefs  and  flefhy  parts  of 
the  infide  of  his  hand,  with  all  the  other  circum- 
ftances,  which  render  that  member  fit  for  the  ufe, 
to  which  it  was  deftined.  To  thefe  he  has  beert 
long  accuftomed :  and  he  beholds  them  with  lift- 
leffnefs  and  unconcern.  He  wUl  tell  you  of  the 
ftidden  and  unexpedled  death  of  fuch  a  one :  The 
fall  and  bruife  of,  fuch  another :  The  exceffiyc 
drought  of  this  feafon  J  The'  cold  and  rains  of 
another.  Thefe  he  afcribes  to  the  immediate 
operation  of  providence:  And  fuch  events,  as, 
with  good  reafoners,  are  the  chief  difficulties  in 
admitting  a  fupreme  intelligence,  are  with  him  the 
fole  arguments  for  it. 

Many  theifts,  even  the  mod  zealous  and  re- 
fined, have  ^denied  a  particular  providence,  and 
.  have  aflerted,  that  the  Sovereign*  mind  or  firfl: 
principle  of  all  things,  having  fixed  general  laws, 
by  which  nature  is  governed,  gives  free  and  un- 
interrupted courfe  to  thefe  laws,  and  difturbs 
not,  at  every  turn,  the  fettled  order  of  events  by 
particular  volitions.  '  From  the  beautiful  connex- 
ion, fay  they,  and  rigid  obfervance  of  eftablifhed 
rules,  we  dra,w  the  chief  argument  for  theifm; 
and  from  the  fame  principles  are  enabled  to  an- 
fwer  the  principal  objeftions  againft  it.  But  (b 
little  is  this  underftood  by  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, that,  wherever  they  obferve  any  one  to  af- 
fcribe  all  events  to  natural  caufes,  and  to  remove 
the  particular ,  interpofition  of  a  deity,  they  arc 
apt  to  fufpeft  him  of  the  groflcft  infidelity.  A-lit- 
tie  philofofhy y  fays  lord  Bacon,  fnakes  men  atheijls: 
A  great  deal  reconciles  them  to  religion.  For  men, 
being  taught,  by  fuperftitious  prejudices,    to  lay 

the 
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the  ftrefs  on  a  wrong  placet  'when  that  faiU  them» 
and  they  difcover,  by  a  little  refleftion,  that  the 
courfe  of  nature  is  regular  and  uniform,  their 
whole  faith  totters^  and  falls  to  ruin.  But  be* 
ing  taught,  by  more  refleijtion,  that  this  very 
regularity  and  uniformity  is  the  ftrongefl  proof  of 
defign  and  of  a  fupreme  intelligence,  they  return 
to .  that  belief,  which  they  had  deferted  i  and  they 
are  now  able  to  eftablifh  Jt  on  a  firmer  and  more 
durable  foundation.   . 

Convulfions  in  nature^  diforders,  prodigies,  ttd'^ 
racks,  though  the  moil  oppolite  to  the  plan  of 
a  wife  fiiperintendent,  imprefs  mankind  with  the 
ilrongeft  fentiments  of  reli^ii^n  -,  the  caufes  of 
events  «feeming  then  the  more  unknown  and  un- 
accountable. Madnefs,  fury,  rage,  and  an  in- 
flamed imagination,  though  they  fink  men  near- 
cfc  to  the  level  of  beads,  are,  for  a  like  reafon, 
often  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  difpofitions,  in  which 
we  can  have  any  immediate  communication  with 
the  Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
thdt^  ^nce  the  vulgar,  in  nations,  which  have  em- 
braced the  doftrine  of  theifm,  ftill  build  it  upon 
irVational  and  fuperftitious  principles^  they  are  ne- 
ver led  into  that  opinion  by  any  proccfs  of  argu- 
ment, but  by  a  certain  train  of  thinking,  more 
fuitable  to   their  genius,  and  capacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nati- 
on^  though  men  admit  the  exiftence  offeveral  li- 
mited deities,  yet  is  there  fome  one  God,  whom, 
in  a  particular  manner,  they  make  the  objedt  of 
their  worlhip  and  adoration.  They  may  either 
fuppofi?,  that,  in  the  diftribution  of  power  and 
territory  among  the  gods,  their  nation  was  fub- 
je£ked  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  that  particular  deity; 
or  reducing  heavenly  objefts  to  the  model  of 
things  below,  they  may  reprefent  one  god  -as  the 
prince  or   fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  reft,   who, 

though 
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though  of  the  fame  nature^  rules  them  with  m 
authority,  like  that  which  an  earthly  fovereigi^ 
exercifes  over  his  fubjedb  and  vaflaU.^  Whether 
this  go(}j  therefore,  be  confidered  as  their  peculiar 
patron,  or  as  the  general  fovereagn  of  heaven,  his 
votaries  wil}  endeavour,  by  every  art,  to  infinuat^ 
themfelves  into  his  favour ;  and  fuppofing  him  to 
be  pleaied,  like  themfelves,  with  praife  and  flat-* 
tery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration,  which 
will  be  (pared  in  their  addrefles  to- him.  In  pro* 
portion  as  men's  fears  or  diilrefles  become  more 
urgent,  they  ftill  invent  new  (trains  of  adulation } 
and  even  he  who  outdoes  his  prcdeceflbr  in  fwel- 
ling  up  the  titles  of  his  divinity,  i$  fure  to  b^ 
outdone  by  his  fucceflbr  in  newer  and  more  pomp- 
ous epithets  of  praife.  Thus  they  proceed  5  tiH 
at  laft  they  arrive  at  infinity  itfelf,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  farther  progrcis :  And  it  is  well,  if,  ift  ^ 
ftriving  to  get  farther,  and  to  reprefent  a  magnifi* 
fcent  fimplicity,  they  run  not  into  inexplicable  my- 
ftery,  and  deftroy  the  intelligent  nature  of  their 
deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worfliip^or 
adoration  can  be  founded.  While  they  confine 
themfelves  to  the  notion  of  a  perfe6lr  being,  the 
creator  of  the  world,  they  coincide,  by  chance,  with 
the  principles  of  reafon  and  true  philofophy  1 
though  they  are  guided  to  that  notion,  not  by  rea- 
fon,  of  which  they  are  in  a^reat  meafure  incapable^ 
bur  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of  the  tnofi  vulgar 
.  fuperftition. 

We  often  find,  amongfl:  barbarous  nations,  and 
even  fometimes  amongfl  civilized,  that,  when  eve^ 
ry  ftrain  of  flattery  has  been  exhaufied  towards 
arbitrary  princes^  when  every  human  quality  has 
been  applauded  to  the  utmoft ;  their  fervile  cour- 
tiers reprefent  them,  at  lafl,  a$  real  {divinities,  and 
point  them  out  to  the  people  as  objefts  of  adora- 
tion. How  much  more  natural,  therefore,  is  it, 
that  a  limited  deity,  who  at  firft  is  j&ippofed  only 

the 
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the  immediate  author  of  the  particular  goods  and 
ills  in  life,  fhould  in  the  end  be  reprefented  as 
fovereign  maker  and  modifier  of  the  univetfe  ? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  fupreme  deity  is 
already  eftablifhed ;  though  it  ought  naturally  to 
kflen  every  other  worlhip,  and  abafe  every  obje6t 
of  reverence,  yet  if  a  nation  has  entertained  the 
opinion  of  a  fubordinate  tutelar  divinity,  faint,  or 
angel  j  their  addreffes  tp  that  being  gradually  rife 
upon  them,  and  encroach  on  the  adoration  due  to 
their  fupreme  deity.  The  Virgin  Af^ry,  ere  check- 
ed by  tne  reformation,  had  proceeded,  from  being 
merely  a  good  woman,  to  ufurp  many  attributes  of 
the  Almighty  :  God  and  St.  Nicholas  go  hand  in 
hand,  in  all  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  Muf- 
covites. 

'  Thus  the  deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  him- 
felf  into  a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europa  5  and 
who,  from  ambition,  dethroned  his  father,  Saturn, 
became  the  Optimus  Maximus  of  the  heathens. 
Thus,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob, 
became  the  fupreme  deity  or  Jehovah  of  the 
Jews. 

The  Jacobins,  who  deny  the  immaculate  con- 
ception, have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their 
doftrine,  even  though  political  reafons  have  kept 
the  Romifli  church  from  condemning  it.  The 
Cordeliers  have  run  away  with  all  the  popularity. 
But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from 
Boulainvilliers  *,  an  Italian  Cordelier  maintained', 
that,  during  the  three  days,  when  Chrift  was  inter- 
red, the  hypoftatic  union  was  diffolved,  and  that 
bis  human  nature  was  not  a  proper  objefl:  of  ado- 
ration, during  that  period.  Without  the  art  of 
divination,  one  might  foretel,  that  fo  grofs  and  im- 
pious a  blafphemy  would  not  fail  to  be  anathema- 
tized 

•  Hifloire  abregce,  p.  499. 
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tized  by  the  people.  It.  was  the  occafion  of 
great  infults  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins;  who 
now  got  fome  recompence  for  their  misfortunes 
in  the  war  aboiit  the  in^aculate  conception. 

Rather  than  relinquifli  thiis  propenfity  to  adula- 
tion, religionifts,  in  all  ages,  have  involved  them^ 
felves  in  the  greateft  abfurdities  and  contradifti- 
ons. 

Homer,  in  One  paflagc,  calls  Oceanus  and  Tethys 
the  original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to 
the  eftabiiflied  mythology  and'  tradition  of 'the 
Greeks:  Yet,  in  other  paflages,  he  could  not  for- 
bear complimenting  Jupiter,  the  reigning  'deity> 
with  that  magnificent  appellation ;  and  according* 
fy  denominates  him  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 
He  forgets,  that  every  temple,  every  ftreet  was 
full  of  the  anceftors,  uncles,  brothers,  and  lif- 
ters of  this  Jxipitcr ;  who  was  in  reality  nothing 
but  an  upftart  parricide  and  ufurper.  A  like'con-i- 
tradi£tion  is  obfervable  in  Hefiod ;  and  is  fo  much 
the  lefs  excufeable,  as  his  profeffcd  intention  wis 
to  deliver  a  true  genealogy  of  the  gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  may  fufpeft  Ma- 
hometanifm  of 'this  inconfiftence)  which  fometiftics) 
painted  the  Deity  in  the  moll  fublime  colours,  as 
the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  fometimes  de- 
graded him  nearly  to  a  level  with  humian  crea- 
tures in  his  powers  and  faculties ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  afcribed  to  him  fuitable  infirmities,  paf- 
fions,  and  partialities,  of  the  moral  kind  :  That  re- 
ligion, after  it  was  extinft,  would  alfo  be  cited  as 
aninftance  of  thofe  contradiftions,  which  arife  from 
the  grofs,  vulgar;,  natural  conceptions  of  mankind, 
oppofed  to  their  continuarpropenfity  towards  flat- 
tery and  exaggeration.  Nothing  indeed  would 
prove  more  ftrongly  the  divine  origin  of  any 
religion,  than  to  find  (and  happily  this  is  the  cafe 
with  Chriftianity)  that  it  is  free  from  a  contradic- 
tion, fo  mcident  to    human  nature. 

Sect. 
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S5CT-  VJI.  CQnfimHiiion  of  this  Do9rim. 

It  appears  ceruin,  that^  though  the  orig^^al 
notions  of  the  vulgar  reprefent  the  Divinity  as 
a  limited  being,  and  confidcr  him  only  as  tb^ 
particular  caufe  of  health  or  ficknefs ;  plenty  or 
want;  profperity  or  adverfity;  yet  when  more 
ipagnifkent  ideas  are  urged  upon  them,  they 
eftccm  it  dangerous  to  renife  their  affent.  WiiJ 
you  fay,  that  your  deity  is  finite  and  boynded 
in  his  p^rfeftions  $  may  be  overcome  by  a  greats 
cr  force;  is  fubjed  to  human  paf&ons,  pains, 
and  infirmties;  has  a  beginning,  and  may  hav^ 
an  end  ?  This  they  dare  not  affirm  i  but  thinking 
it  fafeft  to  comply  with  the  higher  encomiums, 
they  endeavour,  by  an  afFefted  ravifljment  and 
4evotion,  t9  ingratiate  themfelves  with  him.  As 
a  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
aflent  of  the  vulgar  is,  in  this  cafe,  merely  ver-- 
ba),  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  cpnceiving 
thole  fublime  qualities,  which  they  feemingly  at- 
tribute to  the  Deity.  Their  real  idea  of  him, 
fiotwiphftanding  their  pompous  language,  is  Hill 
as  poor  and  frivolous  as  ever. 

That  original  intelligence,  fay  the  Magian$, 
who  is  the  firfl  principle  of  all  things,  difcovers 
himfelf  immediately  to  the  mind  and  underftand- 
ing  alone ;  but  has  placed  the  fun  as  his  image 
in  the  vifibie  univerfe ;  and  when  that  bright 
Juoiinary  difFufts  its  beams  over  the  earth  and 
the  firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  pf  the  glory, 
which  rcfides  in  the  higher  heavens.  It  you 
would  efcape  the  difpleafure  of  this  divine  be-? 
ing,  you  mufl  be  careful  never  to  fet  your  bar^ 
foot  upon  the  grpund,  nor  fpit  into  a  fire, .  nor 
thrpw  any  water  upon  it,  even  though  it  were 
cpjafuming  a  whole  city  *.  Who  can  exprefs 
the  perfedions  of  the  Almighty  ?  fay  the  Ma- 
hometans. 

•  Hyde  de  Relig.  veterum  Perfanim*    . 
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hometans.  Even  the  nobleft  of  his  works,  if  com- 
pared to  him,  are  but  dull  and  rubbifh.  How 
much  more  muft  human  conception  fall  fhort  of  his 
infinite  perfcftions  ?  His  fmile  and  favour  renders 
men  for  ever  happy:  and  to  obtain  it  for  your 
children,  the  beft  method  is  to  cut  off  from  them, 
while  infants,  a  little  bit  of  fkin,  about  half  the 
breadth  of  a  farthing.  Take  two  bits  of  cloth  f, 
fay  the  Roman  Catbolicsy  *  about  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  fquare,  join  them  by  the  corners 
with  two  ftrings  or  pieces  of  tape  about  fixteen 
inches  long,  throw  tljis  over  your  head,  and  make 
one  of  the  bits  of  cloth  lie  upon  your  breaft, 
and  "^the.  other  upon  your  back,  keeping  them 
next  your  (kin :  There,  is  not  a  better  fecret  for 
recommending  yourfelf  to  that  infinite  Being,  who 
cxifts  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

The  Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from 
their  fteady  belief  of  the  foul's  immortality,  were 
genuine  theifts  and  unitarians.  They  affirmed 
Zamolxis,  their  deity,  to  be  the  only  true  god; 
and  aflerted  the  worlhtp  of  all  other  nations  to  be 
addrefled  to  mere  fiftions  and  chimeras.  But  were 
their  religious  principles  any  more  refined,  on  ac- 
count of  thefe  magnificent  pretenfions  ?  Every  fifth 
year  they  facrificed  a  human  vidtim,  whom  they 
fcnt  as  a  meflfenger  to  their  deity,  in  order  to  in- 
form him  of  their  wants  and  neceflities.  And 
when  it  thundered,  they. were  fo  provoked,  that, 
rn  order  to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows 
at  him,  and  declined  not  the  combat  as  une- 
qual. Such  at  leaft.  is  the  account,  which  He- 
rodotus gives  of  the  theifm  of  the  immortal 
Gctes  X' 

Vol.  U.  F  f  Sect. 
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k  Ls>  i;emarkad>le,  thsuc:  the  princip^  oif 
have  a  kind  of  ^ux  aad  ifcflux  m  tb$  humaft  mtod^ 
ajid  that  nien^  have  a  Aaeutsal  teiid'eMy  i^  rife  from 
idolaiCF)P  to  theifm,^  and>  to-  fink  ag^io:;  frxusi  theifcv 
ioto  idohacry.  Tho  vulgar,,  thoib.  is,r  indeed^  sdl 
mankind^  a  few-  exceptedj^  being  tg^rant  and 
uiivinftruded,.  never  etevatei  their  emtesnpladon 
to  the  heav^nS)  of  penetrate  b)r  their  diiqsiifiti^ 
on&  inca  the  iecr«t  ftcudbuce  of  v^egetabk:  on  av^ 
ninial  bodies  f  fb  far  as  to  (fiicover  a  fixprecne. 
miod  or  original  providejicey  ^ which  betfl^owed  od* 
der  on  every  part  of  nature.  They  c(anfid«r.  thcfe 
adniirable  wcM-ks^  in  a  more  coofined;  and  fe}fifk 
view^  and  finding  their  ow»  happtne&  and  mifery 
ta  depend  on  the  fccret  influfincc  and  umfoffefeen 
eancurrence  of  e^itjernal  abjfffls^  they  regard^  widb 
Qerpetnal  atrention,  the  unkmwn  caufos^  whkb 
govern  all  thefe  natural  events^  at^d  cHftribute: 
jileafure  and  pain,,  gpod^  and  illi,  by  their  poKir^ 
crful,  but  filent^,  operation.  The  unknown  cait^ 
itSr  are.  flillt  appealed  to  on'  every  emergcncer^ 
andin  this  general  appearance  or  con&fod' ims^,. 
are  the  perpetual  obje&s.  of  human  hopes  aad^ 
fears,,  wilhea  aiid  apprehenfions*  By  degrees^  the. 
active  imagination  of  men^  uneafy  in  this;  abftra& 

,  conception?  of  obj^dbj  aboMls  which  it.  rs  inccf^ 
fantly  employed,,  begins  to  render  them  more 
particular,   smd   to    clothe  thenv  in  fhapesr  more: 

'  luitable  to  its  natural  comprehcnfion.  It-  repro 
fenjts  them  to  bo^  fenfible,^  intelligent  beings, 
like  mankind^  adbiated  by  love  and  hatred,.  a»d' 
fiexibk  by  gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and 
facrifices. '  Hence  the  origin  of  religion :  And  hence 
the  origin  of. idolatry  or  polytheifov. 

But  the  fame  anxious   concern  for  happinefs, 
which  begets  the  idea  of  tbefe  invifible,  intelligent 

powers. 
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|)bi#erap,'  dlows  not  m:ftikind  ,tcr  rcirrain  Jong  iil 
the  flfft  fimplc  cortceptrdn  6f  them  5  a?  powerftr/,' 
but  litaited  beings ;  matters  of  human  fatc^  bnt 
flsrt-es'  to  deftijdy  and  the  courfe  of  nature.    Min'd 
*5taggefat6d  praifts  ahd  coriiplinnents  ftill   f^etf 
thrtr  idei  iJprti  lih^m ;  arnd  etevatin^  then*  deittts  . 
tothe'uemoft  bounrfi  of  pcrfedion,  at  Jaft.begeC 
thfe  attribtite^  of  uftity  ^xA  it^finity,  fimplicity  and 
fpirituality.    Stith  refined  ideas,   being  fomewhit! 
diiproportioned  to  vulgar  comprehenfion,  remain 
not  long  in  their  original  purity  j  but  require  to  be 
fupported  by  th*  rtotioA'  of  iriferioi  iftcdiators  6t 
fubordinate  agents,  which  iritcrpofe  between  man- 
kind and  their  fupreme  deity.     Thefe  demigods 
Or  middle   b^ing^s,  parfaking^  n^ore  of  hufna'n  na- 
ture, and  being  more  familiar  to  us,  beconie  the 
ckief  otge£ls  of  devotion,-  and  gradually  recal  that 
idolatry,   which    had    been  formerly  banifhed  by 
the  ardent  prayers  a^id  panegyrics  of  tlrhorous  and 
indigeivt  mortals.    But  as  thefe  idofatrous  religions 
fall  every  da/  into  groflfer  and  more  vul^r  con-* 
ceptionsy  they  at  laft  deftroy  themfelves,  andy  by  ^ 
the  vilfe  reprcfcntations,'  which  they  form  of  th^r 
deities,  make  th^  tide  turn,  again  towards  theifnfi. 
But  fo  gr^at'  is  the  propenfity,  in  this  alternate  re- 
volution of  human  fentiments,  to  return  back  to 
idolatry,  that  the  utmoft  precaurion  is    not  abte 
cflfeftuaily  to  prevent  it.   And  oi  this,  fohie  theifts^ 
particularly  the  Jews  artd  Mahometans,  haVe  been 
fdnfible;  as  appears  by  their  banifliing  all  thfe  arts 
of  ftatUary  and  paintingj  and  riot  allowing  the  re-* 
prefcntat ions,  even  of  hunHan  figures,  to  be  taken  by 
marble  or  colours ;  left  the  common  infirmity  of  mah- 
kind  ihould  thence  produce  idolatry*    The  feebW 
apprehenfions  of  men  cannot  be  fatisfied  with  con** 
cciving  their  deity  a»  a  pure  fpirit  and  pfcrfeft  intel- 
ligence; and  yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them 
from  imputing  to  him  the  leaft  (hadow  of  limitati- 
on and  imperfedion:    They  fludkuate  between  thefe 
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oppofite  fentiments.  The  fame  infirmity  ftill 
drags  them  downwards,  from  an  omnipotent  and 
fpiritual  deity,  to  a  limited  and  corporeal  one; 
and  from  a  corporeal  and  limited  deity  to  a  ftatue 
or  vifible  reprefentation.  The  fame  endeavour  at 
elevation  ftill  pufhes  them  upwards,  from  the  ftatue 
or  material  image  to  th^  invifible  power;  and  from 
the  invifible  power  to  an  infinitely  perfect  deity, 
the  creator  and  fovcreign  of  the  univerfe. 


Sect.  IX..  Comparijon  of  thefe  ReligidnSy  with  regard 

t9  Per/ecution  and  Toleration. 

Polytheifm  or  idolatrous  worfhip,  being  founded 
entirely  in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great 
inconvenience,  that  any  practice  or  opinion,  how- 
ever barbarous  or  corrupted,  may  be  authol^ized 
by  it ;  and  full  fcoJ)e  is  given,  for  knavery  to  im- 
pofe  on  credulity,  x\\\  morals  anci  humanity  be 
expelled  the  religious  fyftem  of  mankind.  At  the 
fame  time,  idolatry  is  attended  with  this  evident 
advantage,  that,  by  limiting  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  its  deities,  it  naturally  admits  the  gods  of 
other  fcfts  and  nations  to  a  Ihare  of  divinity,  and 
renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well  as  rites,  ce- 
remonies, or  traditions,  compatible  with  each 
other  *.  Theifm  is  oppofite  both  in  its  advanta- 
ges and  difadvantages.  As  that  fyftem  fuppofes 
one  fole  deity,  the  perfeftion  of  reafon  and  good^ 
ncfs,  it  Ihould,  if  juftly  profecuted,  banifh  every 
thing  frivolous,  unreafonable,  or  inhuman  from 
religious  worftiip,  and  fet  before  men  the  moft 
illuftrious  example,  as  well  as  the  moft  com- 
manding motives,  of  juftiice  and  benevolence. 
Thefe  mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  over-ba- 
lanced   (far   that  is  not  poflible),    but  fomewhat 

di;niniihed, 
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.diminifticd,  by  inconveniencics,  which  arife  from 
the  vices  and  prejudices  of  mankind.  While  one 
fole  objtft  of  devotion  is  acknowledged,  the  wor- 
,fhip  of  other  deities  is  regarded  as  abfurd  and 
impious.  Nay,  this  unity  of  objedl  feems  natu- 
.  rally  to  require  the  unity  of  faith  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  furnifhes  defigning  men  with  a  pretence 
for  reprefenting  their  adverfaries  as  profane,  and 
the  objefts  of  divine  as  well  as  human  vengeance. 
For  ^s  each  feft  is  pofitive  that  its  own  faith  'and 
worlnip  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and 
as  no  one  can  conceive,  that  the  fame  being 
ihould  be  pleafcd  with  different  and  oppofite  rites 
and  principles  i  the  feveral  feds  fall  naturally 
into  animofity,  and  mutually  difch^rge  on  each 
other  that  facred  zeal  and  rancour,  the  moll  fu^- 
rious  and  implacable  of  all  human  pallions. 

The  tolerating  fpirit  of  idolaters,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  is  very  obvious    to  any 
one,  who  is   the  leaft  converfant  in  the  writings 
of  hiftorians  or   travellers.     When  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  aflced,  what  rites  or  worlhip  was  moft 
acceptable  to   the  gods  ?  Thofe  which  are  legally 
eftablilhed    in    each   city,    replied    the    oracle*. 
Even  priefts   in  thofe   ages,  could,   it  feems,  al- 
low falvation  to   thofe  or   a  different  communion. 
The  Romans  commonly  adopted  the  God.3  of  the 
conquered  people  i  and  never  difputed  the  attri-' 
butes  of  thofe  local  and  national  deities,  in  whofe 
territories  they  refided.     The  religious  wars  and 
perfecutions  of  the  Egyptian  idolaters  are  indeed 
^n   exception    to    this   rule;    but   are   accounted 
for  by  ancient  authors  from  reafons  fingular  and 
remarkable.      Different  fpefcies    of  animals  were 
the  deities  of  the  different  feds  among  the  Egyp- 
tians;   and 'the  deities    being  in   continual    war^ 

engaged 


*  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  ii. 
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engaged  their  votaries  in  the  fame  cohtendoa. 
The  worfhippers  of  dogs  could  not  long  remjsun 
in  peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats  or  wolves  ^.  But 
where  that  rcafon  took  not  place,  the  Egyptian  fii* 
perftition  was  not  fo  incompatible  as  is  commonly 
imagioed ;  fince  we  learn  from  Herodotus  f,  that* 
very  large  eontributiona  were  given  by  Amafis  to- 
wards rebuilding  the   temple  of  D^elphi. 

T\e  intolerance  of  almoft  ^11  religions,  which 
have  maintained  the  unity  of  (Sod,  is  as  rmiark- 
abie  ^s  the  contrary  principle  .of  polytheifl.§.  The 
jmplacs^ble  narrow  fpirit  of  the  Jews  is  well 
known.  Mahometanifm  fet  out  with  Hill  more 
^ioody  principles ;  and  even  to  this  day,  deals 
out  damn.J(tion,  tho]ugh  not  fire  and  faggot,  to  all 
Other  feds.  And  if,  among  Chriftians,  the  Eng- 
lifli  and  Dutch  have  embraced  the  principles  of 
toleration,  this  fingukrity  has  proceeded  from  t}ie 
llcady  refolution  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  in  oppo- 
Jilion  to  the  continued  efforts  of  priefts  and'jbi- 
gots. 

The  difcipies  of  Zoroafter  fliut  the  doors  of 
heaven  againft  alt  but  the  Magians  j;.  Nothing 
could  more  obftruft  the  progrcfs  of  the  Pcrfiap 
conquefls^  than  the  furious  zeal  of  that  natiop 
againft  the  temples  and  images  of  the  Greeks. 
And  after  the  overthrow  of  that  empire  we  find 
Alexander,  as  a  polytheift,  immediately  re-effa- 
blifliing  the  worftiip  of  the  Babylonians,  which 
their  former  princes,  as  monotheift§,  had  carefully 
abolilhed  ||.  Even  the  blind  and  devoted  attache 
ment  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek  ifuperftitioa 
hindered  not  but  he  himfelf  facrificed  accprding 
to  the  Babylonilh  ceremonies.  §. 

So 

•  Plutarch,  de  Ifid.  &  Ofiiide.  f  Lib.ii.  fubfine. 

I  Hyde  deRelig.  vet.  ferfarum.. 

A  Arrian.  de  Exped.  lib.  iij.     Id.  lib*  vii. 

§  Id.  ibid, 
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So  Ibpioble  16  pokfiHetftn^  that  the  latddcA  ^no&- 
mfs  and  anKipathjit,  -whick  it  meets  wttbm  an  tsppv- 
fite  religion,  is  fcwpoctj  able  to  dt%aft  it^  and 
keep  it  -at  a  diflance.  Auguftus  praifed  extreme- 
ly the  refer ve .  of  his  grandfon,  Caius  Casfar,  when 
this  latter  prince,  palling  by  Jcrufalem,  deigned 
not  to  facrifice  according  to  the  Jewilh  law.  But 
for  what  rcafon  did  Avgtiftiis  lb  much  approve 
of  this  tpndiift?  Only,  becatife  that  Teligiow  was 
by  the 'Pagans  efteetaed  ignoble  and  barbarous*. 

I  ntay  venture  to  affirm,  that  few  iCDrruptioiijft 
of  idolatry  and  polytheifm  are  more  pernicious 
CO  fociety  than  this  corruption  of  theifm^,  when 
carried  to  the  otmoft  height.  The  humao  fa- 
crilrce$  of  the  Carthaginians,  Mexicans^  arid  many 
barbarous  unions  J,  fcarccly  exceed  tte  inqui-r 
^iitio^ .  and  pctfecutions  of  .Rome  and  Madrid. 
Few  befides,  that  the  efnifion  of  blood  may  not  b^ 
£0  great  in  the  former  cafe  as  in  the  latter  j  be- 
fides this,' J  fay,  the  human  viaims,  being  chb- 
fen  by  lot,,  or  by  fome  exterior  figns,  affeflt 
Bpt,  in  ^fb  confiderable  a  degree,  the  reft  of  the 
fociety.  Whereas  virtue,  knowledge,  love  of  li- 
berty, are  the  qualities,  which  call  down  the  fa- 
tal vengeance  of  inquilitors;  and  when  expelled, 
leave  the  fociety  in  the  moft  Ihamcfui  ignorance, 
corruptioh,  and  bondage^  The  illegal  murder  of 
one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernicious  than  the 
death  of  a  thoufand  by  peftilence,  famine,  or  any 
undiftinguilhing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near 
Ronie,  whoever  murdered  the  prefcnt  prieft, 
was  legally  entitled  to  be  inft ailed  his  fuc- 
ceiSbrll.  A  very  Angular  inftitution!  For,  how- 
ever 


*  Sutton,  in  rita  Aug.  o  93. 

J  Sec  NOTE  [BBB]. 

]|  Strabo,  lib.  v.     Sueton.  in  vita  Cal 
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ever  barbarous  and  bloody  the  common  fupcr- 
ftitions  often  are  to  the  laity,  they  ufually  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  holy  order. 

»  »      ■  * 

Sect.  X.  If^i^h  regard  to  courage  or  abafement  . 

,From  the  comparifon  of  theifm  and  idolatry, 
we  may  form  fome  other  obfervations,  which 
will  alfo  confirm  the  vulgar  obiervation,  that 
the  corruption  of  the  beft  things  gives  rife  to 
the  worft. 

Where  the  deity  is  reprefented  as  infinitely  fu- 
perior  to  mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether 
juft,  is  apt,  when  joined  with  fuperftitious  ter- 
rors, to  fink  the  human  mind' in  the  lowefl.  fub- 
miffion  and  abafement,  and  to  reprefent  the' 
monkilh  virtues  of  mortification,  pcnnace,  humi- 
lity, and  pafiive  fuffering,  as  the  only  qualities 
which  are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the 
gods  are  conceived  to  be  only  a  little  fupcrior 
to  mankind,  and  to  have  been,  many  of  them, 
advanced  from  that  inferior  rank,  we  are  more 
at  our  eafe  in  oiir  addrefles  to  them,  and  may 
even,  without  profanenefs,  afpire  fometimes  to 
a  rivalfhip  and  emulation  of  them.  Hence  ac- 
tivity, fpirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love  of  liberty^ 
and  all  the  virtues  which  aggrandize  a  people. 

The  heroes  in  paganifm  correfpond  exaftly  to 
the  faints  in  popery  and  holy  dervifes  in  Maho- 
metanifm.  The  place  of  Hercules,  Thefeus,  He&or, 
Romulus,  is  now  fupptied  by  Dominic,  Francis, 
Anthony,  and  Benedift.  Inftead  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  monfters,  the  fubduing  of  tyrants,  the 
defence  of  our  native  country;  whippings  and 
fallings,  cowardice  and  humility,  abje6t  fubmif- 
fioh  and  flavifh  obedience,  are  become  the 
means  of  obtaining  celeflial  honour3  among  man* 
kind. 

One 
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One  great  incitement  to  tfee  pious  Alexander 
in  his  warlike  expieditions  was  his  rivalfliip  of 
Hercules  and  Bacchus,  whom  he  juftly  pretend- 
ed to  have  excelled  *.  Brafidas,  that  generous 
and  noble  Spartan,  after  falling  in  battle,  had 
heroic  honour  paid  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Am- 
phipolis,  whofe  defence  he  had  embraced  f.  .And 
in  generlsil,  all .  founders  of  dates  and  colonies  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  were  raifed  to  this  inferior  rank 
of  divinity,  by  thofe  who  reaped  the  benefit  of 
their  labours. 

This  gave  rife  to  the  obfervation  of  Machia- 
vel  J,  that  the  dodrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
(meaning  the  catholic;  for  he  knew  no  other) 
which  recommend  only  paffivc  courage  and  fufFer-^ 
ing,  had  fubdued,  the  fpirit  of  mankind,  and  had 
fitted  them  for  flavery  and  fubjeftion.  An  obfer- 
vation, which  would  certainly  be  juft,  were  there 
not  many  other  circumftances  in  human  fociety 
which  cdntroul  the  genu  is  and  character  of  a  reli- 
gion. 

'Brafidas  feized  a  moufc,  and  being  bit  by  it, 
let  it  go.  There  is  nothing  J6  contemptihUy  faid  he, 
but  what  may  be  Jafe^  if  it  has  but  courage  to  de- 
fend itjelf\.  Bellarmine  patiently  and  humbly  al- 
lowed the  fleas  and  other  odious,  vermin  to  prey 
upon  him.  We  Jhall  have  heaven^  faid  he,  to  re- 
ward us  for  our  fufferings :  But  thefe  poor  creatures 
have  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  life  §  • 
Such  diflference  is  there  between  the  maxims  of  a 
Greek  hero  and  a  Catholic  faint. 

<^ 

Sect.   XL    With  regard  to  reafon  or  abfurdity. 

Here  is  another  obfervation  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
and  a  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  beft 

things 

*  Arrian  paflini.       f  Thucyd.  lib.  v.         %  Difcorli,  lib,  vi. 
Plut.  Apopth.       §  Bayle^  Article  B«llarmine. 
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tilings  b«get$  tbie  w<>rft.  If  wt  letoimiw,  -^tftouc 
prqijidicc,  tbe  aockm:  hciichen  i^^ih^logy^  asconr 
tati^  i»  t|«j  poet*,  w^  (ball  not  dlfco*w  m  it  wy 
fjifch  TOOoftrow  abfyrditjr,  as  iw  m*y  at  fiffl:  be^pi: 
to  iippr42liw<l.  Wh^re  is  ifcc  diificiiky  in  concctv^ 
ing,  that  £h^  ftmc  power/B  or  principles,  wrbaiw«r 
th«y  wcFT,  whi<h  formied  fhi#  v)Gbl#  world,  mm 
and  »oimfils»  produced  iifo  4  j^isi^  (^  iofd^oc 
cr^^tiire^*  of  ippi'c  refift^d  fyfeftaacae  fod  gre^iHir 
aatthoriiy  than  the  r^ft  ?  Tiiat  th^fe  crc^tutie»  may 
be  capnqious,  revengeful,  palEonate,  yoitipCDMifc 
is  cafily  conceived  j  nw  is  tny  circHrnfttoce  more 
apt,  iiwpng  oiirfcivc3,  ta  eng^d^rfiicjb  vk^t,  thm 
th^  lii»n«  pf  abfojqte  authority.  Aod  in  fli^rtb 
iim  whole  paytholpgicaJ  fyftero  is  fo  nutur al,  th^ 
in  the  wr'my  of  plan«t$  ^nd  ^mdds,  contnin^ d  in 
thi§  yniverfc,  it  fci^m-  mw^  %h%n  prabuWc,  that, 
f#mf wf»i5r«  or  other,  it  it!  really  carried  into  exc* 
cution- 
The  chief  objc^ion  to  it  with  hegftrd  to  tU% 

planet,,  is,  that  it  is  not  afcertained  by  any  juft 
r^f fpn  or  authority.  This  woient  erudition,  in- 
fiftfd  on  by  hfathcti  prieft$  and  tbcologers,  k 
but  a  weak  foundation  i  and  tranfmitted  alfd  fuch 
a  number  of  contradiftory  reporcs,  fupportcd,  all  \ 
of  them,  by  equal  authority,  that  it  becanvc  iJi- 
folutely  impoifible  to  fljc  a  preference  ainongft  them. 
A  few  yolunifs,  therefore,  muft  contain  all  tihtc 
polemical  writings  of  pagan  prielts.:  And  their 
whole  theology  muft  confift  more  of  traditiomJ 
ftories  and  fuperftitioua  pradices  than  of  phllofo- 
phical  argument  and  controverfy. 

But  where  theifm  form$  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  fo  con- 
formable to  found  reafon,  that  philofophy  is  apt  to 
incorporate  itfelf  with  fuch  afyftcm  of  tbecdogy. 
And  if  the  other  dogmas  of  that  fyftem  be,  con- 
tained in  a  facred  book^   fuch  as  the  Alcoran,  or 

.  be 
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jbe  ^tfummi  by  My  ^iAble  mth^rhy^  Mc. 
tb^  1^  (lie  Si^rMO  prntiff,  fpt&jhmc  reafa- 
n.^  ^n^PAWf^ly  jceriy  09  itlieir  .afi<rnt»  and  mri- 
brace  a  theory,  which  has  been  inftilled  into  them 
biy  tkpiT  ^arKiift  eduedtion,  and  which  ;^{o  f^of- 
^S^!i  lo^e  dcg[ree  of  coofifteace  Md  uniforsnity. 
Bw  m  l^fe  appearances  are  f*ire,  sill  of  thcoj^  to 
pc^ve  di^cjt^il,  {^ilo&pjiy  will  foon  fied  ^hffrfejif 
very  vjaeouaUy  yoked  wkh  her  new  afibciate  5  fiad 
iQftei4  of  fj^tguljitiog  each  prineiple,  as  they  ad- 
Ywce  tpge^r,  fhe  i$  at  eiveny  turn  peririer6ed  to 
f$vy^  th^  f>Mrpofe3  of  fuperftitiiofl.  For  be^xks  the 
imi¥OidaMe  iacaherences,  which  nwft  be  fecon- 
ciled  and  adjufted;  one  may  fafely  affirm,  that  ail 
popular  theology,  elpecially  the  fcholaftic,  has  a 
ki#d  of  appd^itis  (qt  abf^rdity  and  contradi<^on. 
If  that  theology  went  not  beyond  reafon  and  com- 
fnoinfenii^j  tier  doi^iiies  would  appear  too  eafy  and 
fjjfniliar:  AnwzMfient  muft  of  neccffity  be  raif- 
j^d :  Myfti^ry  afF«9ted  :  Dajkoeft  and  obfcupity 
ipught  after:  Aqd  a  foundation  x>f  merit  a^rdcd 
to  the  devout  vc^aries,  who  dbfire  an  opportunity 
'^f  fqbduing  their  rebellious  r»fon,  by  the  belief 
^f  thjc  moO:  HJiintelligiblfi  fophifms. 

Ecclefiailical  hiftory  fufficiently  cpnfirms  die& 
frSi^f^iona*  When  a  controverfy  is  flarted,  ibmc 
people  always  pretend  with  certainty^to  foretell  the 
iffujU.  Whichever  opinion,  fay  they,  is  mpft  con- 
trary to  pl^in  fenfe  is  furc  to  prevail ;  eircn  where 
the  general  interefl:  of  the  fyftcm  requires  not 
that  deciiipn.  Though  the  reproach  of  herefy 
may,  for  fome  time,  be  bandied  about  among 
the  difputants,  it  always  refts  at  laft  on  the  fide  of 
Fjcafon.  Any  one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has  but 
learning  enough  of  this  kind  to  know  the  dpfini- 
tioB  or  Arian,  Pelagian,  Eraftian,  Socinian,  Sa^ 
bdJian,  Eutychian,  Neftprian,  Monoth^lite,  &e. 
not  to  mention  Proteftant,  whofe  fate  Is  yet  un*- 

certain. 
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certain,  will  be  convinced  of  this  obfervation.  It 
IS  thus  a  fyftem  becomes  more  abfurd  in  the  end, 
merely  from  its  being  reafonable  and  philofophical 
in  the  begihning.  , 

To  oppofe  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by 
fuch  feeble  maxims  as  thefc,  that  ilis  impojfihle  for 
the  fame  tbingj  to  be  and  not  to  bey  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  a  party  that  fwo  and  three  make  five  i 
is  pretending  to  ftop  the  ocean  with  a  bull-mfli. 
Wiir  you  fct  up  prcaane  reafon  againft  facred  myf- 
tery  ?  No  punifhment  is  great  enough  for  your 
impiety.  And  the  fame  fires,  which  were  kindled 
for  heretics,  will  ferve  alfo  for  the  deftruftion  of 
philofophers. 

Sect.  XIL     With  regard  to  Doubt  or  ConviSlion. 

We  meet  every  day  with  people  fo  fceptical  with 
regard  to  hiftory,  that  they  affert  it  impoffible  for 
,  any  nation  'ever  to  believe  fuch  abfurd  principles 
as  thofe  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  paganifm  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  dogmatical  with  regard  to  religi- 
on, that  they  think  the  fame  abfurdities  are  to, be 
found  in  no  other  communion.  Cambyfes  enter- 
tained like  prejudices  ;  and  very^  impioufly  ridi- 
culed, and  even  wounded,  Apis,  the  great  god  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  appeared  to  his  profane  fenfes 
nothing  but  a  large  fported  bull.  But  Herodo- 
tus judicioufly  afcribcs  this  fally  of  paflion  to  a 
real  madnefs  or  diforder  of  the  br^in :  Otherwife, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  he  never  would  have  openly  af- 
fronted any  eftablifh^d  worfhip.  For  on  that  head, 
continues  he,  every  nation  are  beft  fatisfied  with 
their  own,  and  think  they  have  the  advantage  over 
cvery'other  nation. 

It  muft'  be  allowed,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  a  very  learned  feft  \  and  that  no  one  com- 
munion, but  that  of  the  church  of  England,  can 

difpute 
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difpute  their  being  the  moft  learned  of  all  the 
Chriftian  churches :  Yet  Averroes,  the  famous 
Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had  heard  of  the  Egyp- 
tian fuperftition,  declares,  that, '  of  all  religions, 
the  molt  abfurd  and  nonf^nfical  is  that,  whofe 
votaries  eat,  after  having  created,  their  deity. 
.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in»  all 
paganifm,  which  would  give  fb  fair  a  ftope  to  ri- 
dicule as  this  of  the  real  prefence :  For  it  is  fo  ab-p 
furd,  that  it  eludes  the  force  of  all  argument. 
There  are.  even  fome  pleafant.ftories  of  that  kind, 
which,  though  fomewhat  profane,  are  commonly 
told  by  the  Catholics  themfelves.  One  day,  a 
prieft,  it  is  faid,  gave  inadvertently,  inftead  of 
the  facrament,  a  counter,  which  had  by  accident 
fallen  among  the  holy  wafers.  The  communicant 
waited  patiently  for  fome  time,  expefting  it  would, 
diifolve  on  his  tongue :  But  finding  that  it  ftill 
remained  entire,  he  took  it  off.  /  wift^y  cried 
he  to  the  prieft,  you  have  not  committed  Jome  mif- 
take :  I  wijh  you_  have  net  given  me  God  the  Fa- 
ther :  He  is  fo  hard  and  tough  there  is  no /wallowing 
him. 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muf- 
covite  fefvice,  having  come  to  Paris  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  wound,  brought  along  with  him  a, 
young  Turk,  whom  he  had  taken  prifoner.  Sbme 
of  the  doftorj  of  the  Sorbonne  (who  are  altoge- 
ther aspofitive  as  the  dervifes  of  Conftantinople) 
thinking  it  %  pity,  that  the  poor  Turk  fhould  be 
damned  for  want  of  inftruftion,  folicited  Mufta- 
pha  very  hard  to  turn  Chriftian,  and  promiled 
him,  for.  his  encouragement,  plenty  of  good  wine 
in  this  worl.d;  and  paradife  in  the  next.  Thefe 
allurements  were  too  powerful  to  be  refifted  j  and 
therefore,  having  been  well  ihftrufted  and  cate- 
chized, he  at  laft  agreed  to  receive  the  facra- 
ments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's   fupper.      T^e 

>    .priej 
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ptitA,  hdwcVer,  to  make  every  tiding  fiire  attti 
Iblid',  ftilf  contirtued  his  inftrtiftibrts ;  and  bCgarf 
the  n*»t  diy  With  the  ufuaf  qufeftioh,  /foto  rtf^^y 
Qdds  ate  thire  ?  Ncnte  at  all  I  replies  Bfefft^'A ;  fer 
tfiat  #as  his  new  name.  Ho^!  Wcireat  alt!  crfeS  , 
the  prieft.  To  be  Jurcy  faM  <he  Hbtieft  prbfelyte. 
Tlte  bAvt  told  m  all  aM^  that  tbete  is  but  oie  Go'd : 
Affd  yejftrday  I  eat  bim. 

»uch  are  ihe  dbftrines  of  our  bretftrirf  tht'  Ca- 
.  thoKcsf.  But  to  thtft  doftrirtcs  We  ate  fo  actuf- 
rtitted,  that  we  never  ,wonder  at  thefti' :  1" Itbiigfi 
iri'  a  futureage,  it  will  probably  betome  difficult  to 
jjcrfuade  fonftc  nations,  that  aiiy  human,  tWb-leg- 
gtd  cfreature  could  ever  cmbracA  fucK  principles. 
Arid  it  is  a  thouland  to  one,  but  th^fe  nations 
themfelVes  fhali  have  fotnething  full  as  abfurd  in 
A'^it  own  Ci*eed.  to  whith  they  will  give  a  rtidft  im- 
plicit afnd  itibfti'eHgious  dTent. 

1  lodged  once  at  Paris  in.  the  fame  bofel  with 
'tfn  ambaffedor  froM  Tunis,  whb^  having  paflcd' 
foriie  yeai^  at  London,  was  fefurhing  home  that 
Waf.     Oh©  day  I  obferved  his  Modrifk  excellen- 
cy, diverting  himfelf  under  the  porch,   with  fur- 
Veyin'g  the  ipleridid  equipages  that  drove  along; 
when'  there  chanced  to  pafs  that  way  fome  Capucin 
friaVs,  who  had  never  feeri  a  Turk ;  as  he^  on  his 
part,  though .  accuftomed  to  the  Eurojiean  drefles, 
had  never  fcen  the  grotefque  figure  of  a  Capucin: 
And  there  is  no  expreffirig  the  mutual  admirati- 
on, with  which  they  infpired  each  other,      flad 
tHe  chaplain   of  the  emb^fly  entered  into  z,  dif- 
pute  with   thefe  Francifcaris,  their  recijprocal  lur- 
prize  had   been   of   the  fame  nature.      Thus'  all 
mankind*  ftand  flaring  at  one  another;  ini  there 
is  no^  beating  it  into  their  heads,  that  the  turbaa 
bf  the'  African  is  not  juft  as  good  or  as  bad  a 
faihion  asr  the  cowl  of  t^e  European.     He  is  a  very 
\  boneji 


koffi^  iMHy  fiid  tht  prirtciEJ  of  Salke,  fpeafkirtg  of 
dt  Riaytcf ,  //  «  ^  pity  he"  *t$ere  d  ChtiftiOn. 

^^io^  taw  ycm-  worfflJp  fe^ks  ^d  onions?  -vW 
ihaJF  foppofea  Sofbcfrtnifl!  t»^ %  tc afpf kft  of  9*!^. 
Hf  ti^  ifTcw^fhip^  thettY,  f epK^S'  tfce  fettitr ;  it-  le^,  tt^ 
dto  ndt,  at  tht  faftn^  tiiwe,  cai!  thcfft.  Bu<  l^R^t 
ftfdngcf  objcft*  o#  adtifatkdri  ^t  c^ts  afid  rtK^fcfe*? 
fetfi  the  fearh^d*  ddifto^.  Tht*y  ^e  dt  feaft  aSgo«d  v 
»  the  rtlicir  of  litMftett  bones'  of  m-artyn^y  anR«^rtf 
his  no  lefs  learned  antagprti'ft.  Are  yoW  n6tf  itf^, 
mfffts  tiie  C^holjc^  W  exit  6ne  aWo^thefs'  throat 
afeotit  the  prefcreti^e  of  a?  cabbage  or  a'  ctcumber?  ^ 
Yes-,  fays  the  pagan  5  I  aflow  it,  if  yoir  wiif  ebrt-* 
fefr,  that-  thofc  arc  ftiPF  rftaddcr,  who  fight  afcouiJ 
ube  prvcfereitce:  among  volume^  of  fophiffky,  tcW 
choufanrf  of  which, are  noc  eqdal  in' vaftie'  tb*Otte 
cabbage-  or  ctatumber  *'. 

Everjr  by-lhiider  wH^!  eafily  jtidgii  (Bu^  imfoftti* 
nately  the  by- (landers  are*  fev«^)  that,  if  jtbthing 
were:  rei^iaifite  to^ cltobiidh>  any •  popular  fyffdnl,  but 
cxpofing:  the  abfordjties'  of  other  fyftrcms;,  every 
votary  o£  every  ibperftitidn  doold;  gijV€  afbfliticnt 
reafoa  for  his  blind  and  bigi!>t^d  attachment  to 
the  principles  in  which  Me  has  been  educated, 
3ut  without  fo  extenfive  a  knowleJg^>  on  whichr 
to  groun^i  this  aflUrance  (and  perhaps,,  better  with- 
out it)i,  there  is  not  wanting  a,  fufficient  ftock  ofi 
religious  aeal  and  faith  among  mankind.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus.  f  gives  a  remarkable  inftance  to  this, 
purpole,  of  which  he.  was  himfelf  an  eye-witoefe^ 
While  Egypt  lay  under  the  greateft  terror  of  the 
Roman  name,  a  legionary  foldier  having  inadver-  . 
tendy  been^  guiky  of  the  facrilegipu^  impiety  of 
killing  a  cat,  the  whole  people  rofc  uponhi^^widi)  ' 
the- utmoft  fury:  and  all  the  efforts' of  ttte*  prince 
were  not  able  to  favc  him.  The  fcnate  and  peo- 
ple 

•  Sfie  N>OTK  [QCC]. 
t  Lib.  L 
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pie  of  Rome,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  riot,  then, 
hare  been  fo  delicate  with  regard  to  their  natiotial 
deities.  They  very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time, 
voted  Auguftus  a  place  in  the  celeilial  manfions  ; 
and  would  have  dethroned  every  god  in  heaven, 
for  his  fake,  had  he  feemcd  to  defire  it.  Pre/ens 
divus  babebitur  Auguftus,  fays  Horace.  That  is  a 
very  important  point :  And  in  other  nations  and 
other  ages,  the  fame  circumftance  has  not  been 
deemed  altogether  indifferent  *. 

Notwithftanding  the  fandtity  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, fays  Tully  f ,  no  crime  is  more  common  with 
us  than  facrilege :  But  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that 
an  Egyptian  violated  the  temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis, 
or  a  crocodile  ?  There  is  no  torture,  an  Egyptian 
would  not  undergo,  fays  the  fame  author  in  ano- 
ther place  J,  ^rather  than  injure  an  ibis,  an  afpic, 
a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile.  Thus  it  is  ftriftly 
true,  what  Dryden  obferves, 

**  Of  whatfoe^er  d^fcent  their  godhead  be, 
**  Stock,  ftone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
**  In  his  defence  his  fervants  are  as  bold, 
"  As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beaten  gold." 

Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

Nay,  the  bafer  the  materials  are,  of  which  the 
divinity  \%  compofed,  the  grater  devotion  is  he 
Jikdy  to  excite  in  the  breafts  o,f  his  deluded 
votaries.  They  exult  in  their  fliame,  and  make  a, 
merit  with  their  deity,  in  braving,  for  his, fake, 
all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his  ene- 
mies, 

•  When  Louis  the  XlVth  took  on  himfelf  the  protedion  of 
the  Jefuits*  College  of  Clermont,  the  fociety  ordered  the  king's 
arms  to  be  put  up  over  the  gate,  and  took  down  ihe  crofs,  in  or- 
der to  make  way  for  it:  Which  gaveoccafion  to  the  following 
epigram :  ... 

SaAuIit  hinc  Chriili,  pofuitque  iniignia  Regis  : 
Impia  gens,  alium  nefcit  habere  Deum. 
t  Denat.  Dfcor.  1.  i.  ||  Tufc.  Queft,  lib.  v. 
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Inics,  Ten  thoufand  Crufadcrs  inlift  thcmfeves 
under  the  holy  banners  i  and  even  openly  tri- 
timph*  in  thofe  parts  of  religioft,  which  their  ad-, 
Verfaries  regard  as  the  rrtott  reproachful. 

There  occurs;  I  own,  a  difficulty  in  the  Egyp- 
tian fyftem  of  theology ;  as  indeed,  few  fyft^m  of 
that  kind  arc  entirely  free  from  difficulties.  It 
is  evident,  from  their  method  of  propagation,  that 
a  couple  of  cats,  in  fifty  years,  would  ftock  a 
whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that  religious  veneratioh 
were  ftill  paid -them,  it  would,  in  twenty  more, 
not  only  be  ealier  in  Egypt  to  find  a  god  than 
*  a  man/  which  Petronios  lays  was  in  fome  parts 
of  Itaty;  but  the  gods  muft  at  laft  entirely  ttarve 
the  men,  and  leave  themfelves  neither  priefts  nor 
votaries  remaining.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  this  wife  nation,  the  moft  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  prudence  and  found  policy,  forcfee- 
ing  luch  dangerous  c6nfequcnces,  refcrved  all 
their  worlhip  for  the  full-grown  divinities,  and 
tifcd  the  freedom  to  drown  the  holy  fpawn  or 
little  fucking  gods,  without  anv  fcruple  or  rc- 
mprfe.  And  thus  the  practice  ox  warping  the  tc- 
tiets  of.  religion,  in  order  to  ferve  temporal  in- 
tereftsv  is  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  regarded  as 
an  invention  of  thcfe  later  ages. 

The  learned,  philofophiical  Varro,  difcourfifig 
of  Teligion,  pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing 
beyond  probabilities  and  appearances:  Such  was 
his  good  fenfe  and  moderation!  But  the  paf^ 
fionate,  the  tealous  Auguftin,  infults  the  noble 
Roman  oh  his  fcepticifm  and  rcferve,  and*pro- 
fcffes  the  moll  thorough  belief  and  alfurarice*. 
A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the 
faint,  abfurdly  eftecms  the  religious  fyftem  of 
the    latter    fo     falfe,     that     even    the    credulity 

Vol.  II.  G  g  of 

•  Dc  clvitatf  Dei,  1.  iii.  c.  17, 
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of  €hildren>  hp  fays,  9?^^  ^^  ^^&&  theoi  te 
believe  itf» 

Is  it  ftrange,  when  inift^es  are  it^  cpqfjjnon,  to 
find  every  one  positive  and  dognfiai:Lcal  ?.  -jlnd  that 
jthc  aeal  often  rifes  in  proporition  to  the.  error? 
ifefowr««/,.  fays  S  parti  an,  6r  €</,  fempjiat^^ ,  Jud^ 
bettum  qnad  vetahantur  p$utilan  genitalia  j^. 

If  ever  there  w^s  a.  natioA  or  a  thne,  ia  which 
,the  public  religion  loft- all  autliority  6v.er  man- 
kind, we  might  ^xpei^i,-.  th^t  infidelity. in;  R<>mc> 
during  the  Mderonian  age,,  wpuld  openly  -have 
!cre<3:cd  its  iJwne,  a^d./thit.  Cicero,  biorfe  in 
every  fpecch:  and  a(2:ionj  wguki  have  bfcn  its 
.IDoft  aeclared  abettoi:*,.  ,_  fiat  it ,  appear^  -Xh-Zt, 
whatever  fceptic^l  liberties  .th^jt  gre^  man  might 
take,  in. his  writings  or  in  philoTopblwl  cofvver- 
fatiqn ;  h^  yet  avoided,  in.  the.  cpipiiKai  e^pdu^  of 
life,  the  .imputation  :of  deifixi  and  profancnefs* 
Even  in  his  .  ov^n  family,  apd  to  his  wifp  Tcren- 
m,  whona.  he  highly  trufted^ .  he  v^as^  willing  x» 
.appear  ^  devout  religiopift  i  ?.nd  there.  4r^n)aiQS 
a  letter,  addreffed  to  hcc,  in  which  be  feriouf- 
ly  defires  her.  to  offer  facriHce  to  Apollo  aQ4 
JEfculapius,  In  gratitude  for  the  irecovwy  -of  hi* 
.  health II.      ,  .      ,  ...  •  ,; 

Pompey's  devotion  was  much  more: lincer«:- 
Jn  all  his  (jonduft,  during  the  civil  wars, .  he 
paid  a  great  regard  to  auguries,  dreams,  and 
irophefiesV.  ^  Auguftus  was,  tainted  with  fuper* 
tition  of  evfry  kmd.  A&  it  is  reported  of  Mil* 
fon,  that,  his  poetical  genius  ncvci:  flowed  with 
cafe  and  abundance  in  the  fpring;  fo  Augufiuf 
obferved,  that  his  own  geniiis  for  dreamijig  never 
was  fo  perfect  during  that  feafon,  nor  was  fo  much 
to  be  relied  on,  as  during  the  reft  of  the  ycaf.  Thai 

f  Claudii  Rutilii  Numitla;ni  iter^  lib.  i#  1.  38(5. 
I  In  vita  Adriani.  ||  Lib,  xiv.  cpift^  7.. 

§  Cicero  de  Divln^  lib.  ii,.  c.  zj^^ 
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great  and  able '  emperor  was  alfo  extremely  un-* 
tgCy,  when  he  happened  to  t^hange  his  fhoes,  and 
put.  the  right  foot  ihoe  on  the  left  foot*.  In 
fhxH't^  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  votaries  of 
the  cftablifbed  fuperftition  of  antiquity  were  as 
nunierous  in -every  Hate,  as  thofe  of  the  modern 
rpligtoii  are  at  prefent.  Its  influeticc  w^s  as  uni-* 
verfal ;  thoiagh  it  nyas  not  fo  great.  As  many 
people  gave  their  aflent  to  it;  though  that  affent 
was  not  fccmingly  fo  ftrong,  precife>  and  affir- 
mative. 

We  may.obferve,  that,  notwithftanding  the  dog- 
matical, imperious  ftylc  of  all  fuperftition,  the 
qonviAion  of  the  reli^ionifts,  in  all  ages,  is  more, 
affcifiked  than  real,  and  fcarcely  ever  approaches, 
i^;^  any  degree,  to. that  folid*  belief  and  pcrfuafi- 
Oft  which  governs  us  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Men  dare  not  avow,  even  to  their  own  hearts, 
the  doubts  which  they  entertain  on  fuchfubieds: 
They  make  a  merit  of  implicit  faith;  and  diguife 
to  themfelves^  their  real  infidelity,  by  the  ttrongeft 
^jTeveratioas  ^d  moft  pofitive  bigotry.  But  ma- 
ture is  too  hard  for  all  their  endeavours,  and 
fuflfers  -not  the  obfcure,  glimmering  light,  afford- 
ed in  thofe  ihadowy  regions,  ,to  equal  the  ftrong 
impre0ion9^  made  by  common  .fenfe  and  by  ex- 
perience^ The  ufual  courfe  of  men's  condudt 
belies  their  word^*  and  lho\«^s,  that  their  afTent 
in  thefe  matters  ia  fome  unaccountable  operation 
of  the  mind  between  difbelief  and  conyidion,  but 
approaching  much  nearer  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latjer. 

Since,  therefore)  the  mind  of  man  appears  of 
£0  lcK>fc  and  unfteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at 
prefent,  when  fo  many  perfons  find  an  intereft 
in  continually  employing  on  it  the  chifTel  ^d 
the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able  to  engrave 
theological  tenets   with   any  latting    impreffionr 

G  g  a  hovf 

*  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  90^  ^i,  92.    Plin.  lib.  ii«  cap.  7.. 
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how  much  more  muft  this  have  been-  the  cafe  iw 
ancient  times^  when  the  retainers  to  the  holy 
funftion  were  fo  much  fewer  in  comparifon  ?  No 
wonder,  that  the  appearances  were  then  very  in- 
confiftent,  and  that  men,  oh  fome  occafions  might 
fecm  determined  infidels,  and  enemies  to  the  ef- 
tablifhed  religion,  without  being  fo  in  reality; 
Or  at  lead,  without  knowing  thei^r  own  minds 
in  that  particular. 

Another  caufe,  which  rendered  the  ancient  re- 
li^gions  much  loofer  than  the  modern,  is,  that 
the  former  were  traditional  and  the  latter  are 
fcriptural',  and  the  tradition  in  the  former  was 
complex,  coAtradi&oryy  and,  on  many  occafions, 
doubtful;  fo  that  it  coold  not  poffibly  be  redvrc- 
ed  to  any  ftandard  andr  canon,  or  afib^d  any  de- 
terminate airtielcs  of  faith.  The  ftories  of  the 
gods  were  numberlefe  like  the  popifli  legends ; 
and  though  every  one,,  almoft,  believed  a;  part 
of  thefe  ftories,  yet  no  one  could  believe  or  know 
the  whole:  While,  at  the  fame  time,- all  muflr 
have  acknowledged,  that  no  one  part  ftood  on- 
a  better  foundation  than  the  reft..  The  tradi- 
tions of  different  cities  and  nations  were  alfo, 
on  many  occafions,  direftly  oppofite ;  and  nc 
reafow  could  be  afllgned  for  preferring  one  ta 
the-  other*  And  as  there  was.  an  infinite  number 
of  fl:ories,  with  regard  to  which  tradition  was 
no  wife  pofitive^  the  gradation  was^  kifenfible,  fron* 
the  moft  fundamental  articles*  of  faith,  t-o  thofe 
loofe  and  precarious  fiAions.  The  pagan  religi-^ 
on,  therefore,  feemcd  to  vanifh  like  a  cloud,  when- 
ever one  approached  to/ it,  and  examined  it  piece- 
meal. II  could  never  be  afcertained  by  ar\y  fix- 
ed dogmas  and  principles.  And  though  this 
did  not  convert  the  generality  of  mankind  from 
fo  abfurd  a  faith ;  for  when  will  the  people  be 
reafonable?  yet  it  made  them  faulter  and  hefi- 
tatc    more   in  maintaining    their  principles,   and 

was 
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mAS  even  apt  to  produce^  in  Certain  difpofitions 
of  mind,  fqme  pradices  &nd  opinions,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  determined  infidelity. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fables  of  the 
pagan  religion  were,  of  thcmfelvcs,  light,  eafy, 
•and  familiar;  without  devils,  or  feas  of  brim- 
itone,  or  any  objeft  that  could  much  terrify 
the  imagination*  Who  could  forbear  fmiling, 
when  Jie  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
«us,  or  the  amorous  froUc€  of  Jupiter  and  Pan  ? 
In  this  refpeft,  it  was  a  true  poetical  religion;. 
if  it  had  not  rather  too  much  levity  for  the 
graver  kinds  of  poetry.  We  find  that  it  has 
beien  adopted  by  modern  i)ards;  nor  have  thefe 
talked  with  greater  freedpm  and  irreverence  of 
the  gods,  whom  they  regarded  as  fittions,  than 
the ,  ancients  did  of  the  real  objeAs  of  their  de- 
votion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  juft,  that,  be- 
caufc  a  fyftem  of  religion  has  made  no  deep- 
impreflioa  on  the  minds  of  a  people,  it  muft 
therefore  have  been  pofitively  rejefted  by  all  men 
of  common  ,  fenfe,  and ,  that  oppofite  principles, 
in  fpite  of  the  p/ejudices  of  education,  were 
generally  eftabli£bed  by  argument  and  reafoning. 
L  know  HOC,  but  a  contrary  inference  may  be 
more  probable.  The  kfs  irejporrunate  and  af- 
fuming  any  fpecies  of  fuperftition  appears,  the 
lefs  will  it  provoke  men's  fpleei)  and  indignati- 
on, or  ingage  them  into  ejiquiries  concerning 
its  foundation  and  origin.  This  in  Ac  mean 
time  is  obvious,  [that  the  empire  of  all  religious 
faith  over  the  underftanding  is  wavering  and  un- 
certain, fubjeft  to  every  variety  of  humour,  and 
dependent  on  the  prefent  incidents,  which  ftrike 
the  invagination.  The  difFerence  is  only  in  the 
degrees.  Aa  ancient  will  place  a  ftrokc  of . im- 
piety and  one  of  fuperftition  alternately,  throughoTit  a 

whole 
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whole  difcourfe*:  A  modicrii  •  often  thinks"  in  thte 
fame  way,  though  he  may  be  more  gaarded  ih 
his  expreffibn, 

Lucian  tells  us  exprefslyf,  that  whoever  be- 
lieved not  the  moft  ridicu^lous  fables  of  pagaftifift 
was.  deemed  by  the  people-  profane  and  impi- 
ous. To  what  purpofc,  ind^td^  woxiid  that  agree- 
able author  have  employed  the  whole  force  of 
his  wrt  and  -fatire  againft  the  national  rtligioh, 
had  not  that  religion  been  generally  believed  by 
his  countrymen  and  contemporaries? 

Livy  X  acknowledges  as  frlnkly,  as  any  divine 
would  at  prcfent,  the  comrnoA  incredulity  of 
his  age  J  but  then  he  condemns  it  as  feverely. 
And  who  can  imagine,  that  a  fuperftition,  which 
could  delude  fo  ingenious  a  man,  would  not  al- 
fo  'impofe  on  the  generality  of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  beftowcd  many  magnificent  and 
even  impious  epithets  on  their  fage;  that  he 
alone  was  rich,  free,  a  king,  and  ^qual  to  the 
immortal  gods.  l^hey  forgot  to  add,  that 
he  was  not  inferior  in  prudepce  and  under- 
ftanding  to  an  old  woman.  For  furdy  no- 
thing can  be  more  pitiful  thaai  thfe  fentimentii 
which  that  fed  entertained  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious matters  j  while  they  ferioufly  agree 
with  the    common   augurs,   that,    when   t,  raven 

croaks 

< 

*  Witnefs  this  remarkable  pailTage  of  Tacitus :  "  Praeter  mul- 
**  tiplices  ferum  humanarum  cafas,  coplo  terraque  p^odigia,  &. 

fulminum  mohitus  &  futurorum  prsfagia,  laeta,   triftia,  ambi- 

gua,  manifefta.  Nee  enim  unquam  atrocioribus  populi  Ro- 
«'  mani  cladibus,  magifque  jullis  judiciis  approbatutn  eft^  non 
*'  efTe  curse  Diis  fecuritatem  poftram,  effe  oltiiMem."  Hift.  lib. 
I.  Auguflus's  quarrel  with  Neptune  is  in  inflance  of  the  fame 
kind.  Had  not  the  emperor  believed  Neptune  to  be  a  real  be- 
ing, Jlnd  to  have  dominion  over  the  iei,  where  had  been  the 
foiindation .  of  his  anger  ?  And  if  he  believed  Vt,  what  madnefs 
to  provoke  flill  farther  that  deity  ?  The  fame  obfcrvation  may 
be  made  upon  Quititilian's  exclamadonj  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  children,  lib.  vi.     Praef.     .  ' 

t  Philopfeudes.  J  Lib.  %»  cap.  40. 


ft 
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croftltis. fr^m  tht  lefti  it  k  a  g<$od  opotn ;  but  a  bad 
one,  'when  a  rook  makes  e  noife  from  the  fame 
otiattef.-  Pansetiu^  v^as  the  only  Stoic,  among 
tnt  Greeks!,  who  fo  much  as  doubted  with  regard 
to  auguries  and  divinations  *.  Marcus  Antoninus  f 
tells  m,  that  he  himfelf  had  received  many  admoT 
nitions  from  the  gods  in  his  fleep.  It  is  true,  Epic- 
?tetus  %  forbids  us  to  regard  the  langwagc  of  rooks 
and  ravens ;  but  it  is  not,  that  they  do  not  (peak 
truth :  It  is  only,  becaufe  they  can  foretel  nothing 
but  the  breaking  of  our  neck  or  the  forfeiture 
of  our  eftate;  which  are  circumftanoes,  lays  he, 
fthat  nbwife  concern  us.  Th^s  the  Stoics  join  sL 
philofophica!  cnthufiafm  to  a  religious  fupcrflitir- 
on.  The  force  cf  their  mind,  being  all  turned 
to  the  fide  ;of  morjik,  unbent  itfelf  in  riiat  of 
religion  It^ 

Mato  4  itttroduces  Socrates  affirming,  that  the 
accufation  of  impiety  raifed  againft  him  was  owing 
.€ntirdy  to  hi^  rge&ing  fuch  fibles,  as  thofe  of 
Saturn's  caftrating  his  father  Uranus,  and  Jupiter'3 
dethroning  Sattirn  ■:  Yet  in  a  fubfequent  dialogue  4^ 
Socrates  confeffes,  that  the  dotflrine  of  the  mor- 
tality of  the  foul*  was  the  received  opinion  of  the 
people.  Is  there  here  any  contra^di6tion  ?  Yes, 
furdy :  But  the  contradi^ion  is  not  in  Plato  5  it  is 
in  the  people,  whofe  religious  principles  in  ge- 
neral are  always  compofed/of  the  mt^ft  difcordant 
parts;  efpecially  in  an  age,  when  fuperftition  fate 
fo  £afy  and  iigb»  upon  them  |  ^r 

The 

*  CicefO  de  divin;  fib.  i.  cap.  3^7* 

+  Lib.  i.  §  17.  J  Ench.  §  17. 

If  The  -Stoics,  i.  own,  wc^e  not  quite  orthodox  in  the  eAa« 
bliihed  i^ligion  y  bat  one  may  fee^  from  thefe  iniiances>  that 
they  went  a  great  way :  And  the  j>eDple  un4oQ!?tedly  ^ent  ey^* 
ry  length. 

§  Eutyphro.  ,      rfr  .Pb«do. 

+  +  SccJjtOXE  tP.PM*       •• 
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The  fame  Cicero,,  who  affeftcd,  in  his  own  family^ 
to  appear  a  devout  religionifl:^  makes  no  fcruple, 
10  a  public  court  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  flate  as  a  ridiculous  fable,  to  which 
no  body  could  give  any  attention  *.  Salluft  t  re- 
prefents  Csefar  as  fpeaking  the  fame  language  in 
the  open  fcnate  J. 

But  that  all  thefe  freedoms  implied  not  a  total 
and  univerfal  infidelity  and  fcepticifm  amongft  the 
people,  is  too  apparent  to  be  denied.  Though 
lome  parts  of  the  national  religion  hung  loofe  up- 
on the  minds  of  men^  other  parts  adhered  more 
clofely  to  them  :  And  it  was  the  chief  bufinefs  of 
the  fceptical  philofophers  to  (how,  that  there  was 
no  more  foundation  for  one  than  for  the  other. 
This  is  the  artifice  of  Cotta  in  the  dialogues  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  gods.  He  refutes  the 
whole  fyftem'of  mythology  by  leading  the  ortho- 
dox gradually,  from  the  more  momentous  ftories,  ><; 
which  were  believed,  to  the  more  frivolous,  which  ^ 
every  one  ridiculed :  From  the  gods  to  the  god-^ 
defies  i  from  the  goddefles  to  the  nymphs ;  from 
the  nymphs  to  the  fawns  and  fatyrs.  His  maf- 
ter,  Carneades,  had  employed  the  fame  method  of 
reafoning  ||. 

TJpon  the  whole,  the  greatefl  and  moft  obferva- 
ble   differences   between  a  traditional^  mythological 

religion, 

ft 

*  Pro  Cluentio,  cap.  6i.  f  PebellpCatiHn. 

t  Cicero  (Tufc.  Quaeft.)  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  6.  and  Seneca  (Epift. 
24.)  as  alfo  Juvenal  (Satyr.  2.),  maintain  that  there  is  no  boy 
or  old  woman  fo  ridiculous  as  to  believe  the  poets  in  their  ac* 
counts  of  a  future  ftate.  Why  then  does  Lucretius  fo  highly  ex- 
alt his  mailer  for  freeing  us  from  thefe  terrors  ?  I^erhap^  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  we/e  then  in' the  diipofition  of  Cephalus  in 
Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  i.)  who  while  he  was  young  and  healthful 
could  ridicule  thefe  ftories;  but  as  foon  a$  he  became  old  and 
in£rm^  began  to  entertain  apprehenfions  of  their  truth.  This 
we  may  obferve  not  to  be  uhufual  even  at  prefenti 

II  Sext.  Eropir.  advelrf.  Mathem.  lib*  vlii. 
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rdigion,  and  a  Jyftematicaly  Jcbolaftic  one,  are  two  ** 
The  former  is  often  more  reafonable,  as  confiding 
only  of  a  multitude  of  ftories,  which,  however 
groundlcfs,  imply  no  exprefs  abfurdity  and  de- 
monftrative  contradiftion  ;  and  fits  alfo  fo  eafy  and ' 
light  on  men's  mind,  that,  though  it  may  be  as 
univerfally  received,  it  happily,  makes  no  fuch  deep 
impreifion  on  the  afiedions  and  underftanding. 


Sect.  XIIL  Impious  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature 
in  popular  religions  of  both  kinds. 


The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arifes  chiefly 
from  an  anxious  fear  of  future  events;  and  what 
ideas ,will  natyrally  be  entertained  of  jnvifiblc,  un- 
known powers,  yrhile  men  lie  under  difmal  ap- 
prehenfions  of  any  kind,  may  eafily  be  conceived. 
Every  image  of  vengeance,  fc verity,  cruelty,  and 
malice  mu(r  occur,  and  muft  augment  the  ghaft- 
linefs  and  horror,  which  oppreflfes  the  amazed  reli- 
giQnift*  A  panic  having  once  fcized  the  mind, 
the  aftive  fancy  ftill  farther  multiplies  the  objeds 
of  terror;  while  that  profound  darknefs,  or,  what' 
is  worfe,  that  glimmering  light,  with  which  we  are 
environed,  reprefents  the  fpedtres  of  divinity  un- 
der the  mod  dreadful  appearances,  imaginable. 
And  no  idea  of  perverfe  wickednefs  can  be  framed, 
which  thofe  terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  with- 
out fcruplc,  apply  to  their  deity. 

This  appears^  the  natural  ftatt  of  religion,  when 
furveyed  in  one  light.  But  if  we  confider,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  fpirit  of  praife  and  eulogy,  which 
necefiarily  has  place  in  all  religions,  and  which  is 
the  confequence  of  thefe  very  terrors,  we  mull  ex- 
peft  a  quite  contrary  fyftem  of  theology  to  prevail. 
Every  virtue,  every  excellence,  muft  be  afcribed 

to 
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m  the  divmity,    and    no   exflggeratibn  wUI    be  i 

deemed  fufficicftt  to  reach  thofe  pcrfe^ionsy  with^ 
which  he  is, endowed.  Whatever  ftfains  of  pane* 
gyric  can  be  invented,  are  immediately  umbrae- 
cd»  without  confulting  any  arguments  or  phas- 
i^omena:  It  is  eftfemed  i  fulftcient  confirmation 
of  them>  that  they  give  us  more  magnificenc 
ideas  of  the  divine  objeds  of  our  worlbip  and 
adoration. 

Here  therefore  is  a  kind  of  contradiftion  between 
the  different  principles  of  human  nature,  ^hich  en- 
ter into  religion.  Oar  natural  terrors  prefent  the 
notion  of  a  devilifh  and  malicious  deity:  Our  pro- 
penfity  to  adulation  leads  us  to  acknowledge  an 
excellent  and  divine.  And  the  influence  of  thefe 
oppofitc  principles  arc  various,  according  to 
the  different  fituation  of  the  human  u«iderftand- 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations^,  fuch 
a6  the  Africans  and  Indians,  nay  even  the  Japonefe, 
who  can  form  no  extenfivc  ideas  of  power  and 
knowledge,  worfhip  may  be  paid  to  a  being,,  whom 
they  confefs  to  be  wicked  and  deteftablci  though 
they  may  be  cautious,  perhaps^  of  pronouncing 
this  judgment  of  him  in  public,  or  in  his  tein-- 
pl^  where  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  hear  their 
reproaches. 

Such  rude,  imperfcft  ideas  of  the  Diyimty  ad- 
.here  long  to  all  idolaters  5  and  it  may  fafely  be  af-  < 
firmed,  that  the  Greeks  themfelyes  never  got  en- 
tirely rid  of  them.  It  is  remarked  by  Xenephon  *,^ 
in  praife  of  Socrates,  that  this  philofopher  affent- 
ed  not  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  fwppofed 
the  gods  to  know  fome  things,  and  \k  igno- 
rant of  others:  He  maintained,  that  they  knew 
every  things  what  was  done,  faid,  or  evep  thought. 

But 

V 

•  Mem.  lib.  i. 
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But  AS   this  Was  k    Araih'6f  philbfoi^hy  fiAufli 
ibovt  tlie  ?:i)Aefe]f)tl6n '6f  his  COUritffittch,  we  need 
h6t   bft  furjprifed,  tf  very  frankly,   in  th'eii:  books 
"  and  .'cbtiverfa'tiorl,  tTleV  blaiYied  the  deities,  wlipm 
.;  thfty   \vofiKipped  ih  tKeit  t'erftt)lbs.     It  is  o^ferv- 
'able,   that  rld^odotiis  itt  |)articular  fcruplei  h6t> 
Ih  mahy  piflTagjes,   to  atcribe  envy  to   tne  gods; 
a   fet^timent,    of  all  others/  the  moft  fuitible  to 
a  oiean  ahd  devilifh  hitiire.     I'he  pagan  hymns, 
h6wever>  f^ng  in   public  worlhip,   contained  no- 
thing but  epithets  of  praife;  even  whilri  the  ac- 
tion^ afcribed  to   the  gods   were    th^   motl    bar- 
Dal*ous    and  deteltable.      When   Tirndthe^ii,,  the 
pofet,  recited  a  jpoem  t6  Diana,  ih  Which  he  enu- 
merated, witli  the  greateft  eulogies,    all   the  ac- 
tions and  attributes  of  that  cruel,  capricious  god- 
defs:  May  your  daughter^  faid  one  prefent,  become 
Jucb  as  the  deity  whom  you  celebrate  *.  ' 

Bijt  as"  men  farther  exalt  their  idea  of  their  divi- 
nity J  it  is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge 
only,  not  of  his  goodnefs,  which  is  improved,. 
On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  fupjpofcd 
iexttnt  of  his  fciencd  and  "authority,  their  terrors 
naturally  augment}  while  they  believe,  that  no 
fecrecy  can  conceal  them  from  his  fcrutiny,  and 
that  even  the  inmoft  recefles  of  their  breaft  lie 
open  before  him.  They  muft  then  be  careful 
not  to  form  exprefsly  any  fentiment  of  blame 
and  difappfobation.  All  muft  be  applaufe,  ra- 
vifhment,  extacy.  And  while  their  gloomy  ^p- 
prehenfions  niiake  them  afcribe  to  him  meafurcs 
of  conduft,  which,  in  human  creatures,  would 
be  highly  blamed,  they  muft  ftill  affeft  to  praifc 

and 

f  It  was  confidered  axjaong  the  ancients,  as  a  very  ejttra6f'di* 
nary,  philofophic^  paradox,  that  the  prefence  of  the  golds  w^ 
not  confined  to  the  heavens,  but  were  extended  ereiy  "O^hexti 
as  we  learn  from  Lucian.  Hirmotimus  Jive  De  fe&is* 

*  Plutarch,  de  Superftit. 
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and.  admire  that  conduA  in  the  object  of  thei^ 
.  devotional  addrcfles.  Thus  it  may  fafely  be  af- 
firmed, that  popula^r  religions  are  really,  in  the 
conception  of  their  more  vulgar  votaries,  a  fpc- 
cies  .of  dacmonifmi  and  the  higher  the  deity  is 
exalted  in  power  and  knowledge,  the  lower  of 
courfe  is  he  depreffed  in  goodnefs  ind  benevo- 
lence; whatever  epithets  of  praife  may  be  bc- 
itowed  on  him  by  his  amazed  adorers.  Among 
idolaters,  the  words  may  be  falfe,  and  belie  the 
fccret  opinicn ;  But  among  more  exalted  rdigio- 
nifts,  the  opinion  itfelf  contraAs  a  kind  of,  falfc- 
hood,  and  belies  the  inward  fentimept.  The 
heart  fecretly  detefts  fuch  meafurcs  "of  cruel  and 
implacable  vengeance;  but  the  judgment  dares 
not  but  pronounce  them  perfect  and,  adorable^ 
And  the  additional  mifery  of  this  inward  ftrug- 
gle  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors,  by  which 
thefe  unhappy  victims  to  fuperftition  are  for  ever 
haunted.  . 

Lucian  *  pbferves  that  a  young  man^  who  reads 
the  hiflory  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hefiod, 
and  finds  their  faftions,  wars,  injuftice,  inceft,  a- 
dultery,  and  other  immoralities  fo  highly  celebrat- 
ed, is  much '  lii|prifed  afterwards,  when  he  comes 
into  the  world,  to  obferve  that  punifhments  are  by 
law  imflidcd  on  the  fame  aftions,  which  he  had 
been  taught  to  afcribc  to  fuperior  beings.  The 
contradiaion  is  ftill  perhaps  ftronger  between  the 
reprelentations  given  us  by  fome  later  religions  and 
our  natural  ideas  of  generofity,  lenity,  impartia- 
lity, andjufticej  and  in  proportion  to  the  multi- 
plied terrors  of  thefe  religions,  the  barbarous  con- 
ceptions of  the  divinity  are  multiplied  upon  us  f. 
Nothing  can  prcferve  untainted  the  genuine  princi-. 
pies  of  morals  in  our  judgment  of  human  condudt, 
but  the  abfolute  neccfnty  of  thefe  principles  to 
the  exiftcnce  of  fociety.     If  common  conception 

*  can 

*  Necyomantia. 

t  See  NOTE  [EEE.] 
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cm  indulge  princes  in  a  fyfteni -of  etKes>*fotoc- 
what  diflFcrcnt  from  that  which  (hoald  regulate  pri- 
vate perfons  j  how  much  morfe  thofe  fuperibf  be- ' 
ings,'^pfe  attributes,  views,  and  nature  are-fo 
totally  unknown  to  US"  ?  Suntjuperisfuajura"!^.  The 
gods  have  maxims  of  juftice  peculiar  to  them- 
&lv^s. 


Sect/ XIV.   Sad  influence  of  popular  religions  on, 

.  morality. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  obfcryirig  a  fadt,  which; 
may  be  worth  the  attention  of  fuch  as  make  hunaan 
nature  the  objeft  of  their  enquiry.     It  is  certain^ 
that>  ip  every  religion,  however  fublimc  the  verbal 
definitioB  which  it  gives  of  its  divinity,  many  of 
the  votaries,,  perhaps  the  greateft  number,  will  ftill  ' 
fe^jc  the  divine  favour,  not  by  virtue  an4  .gppd' 
morals,  which  alone  can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfcfl:. 
being,  but  either  by  frivolous  oblcrvanccs,.  by  in-, 
temperate  zeal,   by  rapturous  extafiesj^  ^   by  the 
belief  of  myfterious   and   abfurd  opinions,     ^The. 
leaft  part  of  the  Sadder y  as,  well  as  of  the  Fentaieueb, 
confifts  in  precepts  of  morality ;  and  we  paay  alfo 
be  affured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  leaft  ob- 
ferved  and  regarded.  When  the  old  Romaiis  were  at- 
tacked with  a  peftilencc,  they  never  afcribed  their 
lufFerings  to  their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance 
and  amendment.     They  never  thought,  that  they 
were  the  general  robbers  of  the  world,  whofe  am- 
bition and  avarice^  made  defolate  the  earth,  and  re- 
duced  opulent    nations    to    want    and    beggary. 
They  only   created  a  diftator  J,  in  order  to  drive 
a  nail  into  a  door  j '  and  by  that  means,  they  thought 
that  they  had  fufficiently  appeafcd  their  incenfed, 
deity. 

2  Ia 

•  Ovid.  Mctain.  lib,  ix.  501. 

t  Called  Di^torcalvirAgendx  caiifa.     T.  Livii,  I.  vii.  c,  3. 
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t«  ^tiVl,  one  ^idn.  forming  ^  cohfpimor, 

dr^  «f  ihcir  Wkrtf-oifii2»n$ ;  aadvoawfried  thek  fury 
fo^  far»  tli^li  i»ie  mir<;»hl.e  fvigitimejfaftvmg.fted  ta 
thfi  tconpie,  they  .cvt  off  his  kamdiB,  - bgr..which  he 
clt^l^i.tQithe  gfttefi^  and  c^rrjiing  JunTiOut  o£  hoif 
ground,  immediately  murdered  him.  By  ibis  m^ 
fietyy  fays  Herodotus*,  (not  by  the  other  many 
cruel  afl'aflinations)  tkfy  offended  tl^e  ^odsiy  and  con- 
iraSieidit  inexpiable  guilt,  ^  ^    .    . 

Nay,  if  welhould  fiippbfe, .  what  never  happens, 
that  a  popular  religioq  were  fouqd,^  in  whi^h  it  was 
CKprefsIy  dedareci,  thj^t  nothing  but  morality  cpuid 
gairt  ih^  tlivine  fevoufj  *  if  an  ardefof  priefts  were 
irfftit^ked  to  incplcade'thli; opinion;  in  daily  fer-. 
mons, '  and  with  all  the  arts  '6f  perfuafion  j  yet  fa 
irtvetferate  are  the  people's  prejudiced,  that,  for 
want  of  fome  other  ftrperftitidn,  they  Wquld  make 
the  v^y  attend^ance  on  thefe  fermons  the  eflentfals 
of  rieTi^iori,  rather  thart  place  them  in  virtue  and 
good'  rtiorals.  *  The  fublime  prologue  of  Zaleucus's 
lawsij;  inljiired  not  the  Lqcrians,  To  far  aswc  can 
learn,  with  any  founder  notions  of  the  Rieafures  of 
acceptance  ^ith  the  deity",  than  were  faipiliar  to  the 
other  Gf-eeks, 

.         •  «  » 

This  bbfervation;  then^  holds  univerfally:  But 
ftill  one  may  be  at  fome  lofs  to  account  for  it. 
It  is  not  fuffiqient  to  obferve,  that  the  people, 
every  where,  degrade  their  deities  into  a  fimilitude 
with  themfelves,  and  cbnfider  them  n^erely  as  a 
fpecies  of  human  creatures,  fomewhat  more  po- 
tent and  intelligent.  This  will  not  remove  the 
difficulty.  For  there  is  ho  m^n  fo.  ftupid,  as  that, 
judging  by  his  natural  reafpn,  he  would  not 
eftecm' virtue  and  honefty  the  moft  valuable  qua- 
lities, which  any  perfon  could  poffefs.  Why  not 
afgribe   the  fame  fentiment  to  his,  deity  ?  Why  not 

make 

•  Lib.  vi.        J  To  be  fgund  in  Dipd.  Sic.  lib.  jdi. 


make  all  rdigibn,  crthe  ciiicf  paitofit^itoconfift: 
in  thcfi  attamment?  ?  .  '     •   ,     • 

Nor  is  it  Uatis&iftory  tp  fay,  that  the  pra6lice  of 
morality  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  fuperftition  ^ 
and  is  there&re  rejeded.  For,  not  to  mention  the 
«xceffiye  penanceg  of  the  Br acbmansBinkdTalapciM'i 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Rbamadan  of  theTtnfcs,  dur- 
ing which  the  poor  wretches,  for  many  days;  dfteii 
in  the  hotteft  months  of  the  ycari  and  in.  fome  of 
the  hotteft  climates  of  »world,  remain  wjthofut  eat- 
ing or  dripking  from  the  rifing  to  the  feitirtg  fun ; 
thid  Rbamndan,  I  fay,  mc^. be  more  ievere  than  the 
pra(fti<^  of  any  moral  duty;  even  to  the  mioft  vici- 
ous: and^d^prav^  of  mankind.  The  four  lentsof 
the  Mtifodvites,  and  the  aufterities  of  fonn(<^  Rtmm 
Catbdicp,*  af^p^ar  more  difagreeabic  than  meekneft 
and  benevolence.  In  'Ihorc^  all  virtue^:  -when  men 
are.  reconciled*  to  it  by  iwr  fo  little  pradtice,  ia 
agreeable :  All  fuperlfcitlon:  is  for  ever  odidus  an^ 

burtheofomc.:  '.  "  ' 

Perhaps,  the  following  account  may  be  receiv- 
ed as  a  true  iblution'  of  the  difficulty.  The  du- 
ties,  which  a  man  performs  as  a  friend  ot  parent, 
feem  merely  owing  to  His  benefaftor  or  chil- 
dren.;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  thefe  duties, 
without  breaking  through  all  the  tics  of  nature 
and  morality.  A  ftrong  inclination  may  prompt 
him  to  the  performance:  A  fentiment  of  order 
and  moral  obligation  joins  its  force  to  thefe  natu- 
ral ties :  And  the  w^e  man,  if  truly  virtuous, 
is  drawn  to  his  duty,  without  any  effort  or  en- 
deavour. Even  with  regard  to  the  virtues,  which 
are  more  aiiltere,  and  more  founded  on  refleftion, 
fuch  as  public  fpirit,  filial  duty,  temperance,  or 
integrity ;  the  moral  obligation,  in  our  apprehen- 
"  fion,  removes  all  pretenfion  to  religious  merit; 
and  the  virtuous  conduft  is  deemed  noniorethan 
what  we  owe  to  fociecy  and  to  ourfelves.  In  all 
this,  afuperftitious  man  finds  nothing,  which 
3  he 
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he  has. properly  performed  for  the. fake    of  bis 
dcjty,  or  which  cah  peculiarly  recommend  him  to  j 

the  divine '  favour  and  prote£kion.  He  confiders 
.not,  that  the  mofl:  genuine  method  of  ferving  the 
divinity  is  by  promotirig  the  happinefs  of  his  crea-  • 
tures.  He  ftill  looks  out  for  fome  more  immedl^ 
ate  fervice  of  the  fupreme  Being,  in  order  to  allay 
thofe  terrors,  with  which  he  is  haunted.  And  any 
pradice,  recommended  to  him,  which  either  fervcs 
to  no  purpofe  in  life,  or  oflfcrs  the  ftrongeft  vio- 
lence to  his  natural  inclinations  i  that  pradicehe 
will  the  more  readily  emiwace,  on  account  of  thofe 
very  cireumftances,  which  fhould  nmke  hinrt  ab- 
iblutely  rejeA  it.  It  Teems  the  .  more  purely  rdi* 
gious,  becaufe  it  proceeds  frbm  no  mixture. of  any 
other  motivt  or  confideration*  And  if^  for  its 
fake,  he  ikcrifices  much  of  his  eaie  and^uiet,  his 
claim  of  merit  appears  ftill  to  rife  upon  him,  in 
proportion  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  which  he  dif- 
covers.  In  rcftoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt,  his 
divinity  is  nowife  beholden  to  him  j  becaufe  thcfc 
afts  of.  juftice  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform, 
and  what  many  would  have  performed,  were  there 
no  god  in  the  univerfe.  But  if  he  fall  a  day,  or 
give  himfelf  a  Ibund  whipping;  this  has  a  di- 
reft  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  fervice  of 
God.  No  other  motive  could  engage  him  to  fuch 
aufteritics.  By  thefe  diftinguilhed  marks  of  de- 
votion, he  has  now  acquired  the  divine. favour; 
and  may  expcft,  in  recompence,  proteftion  and 
fafety  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happinefs  in  the 
next.  .^i^ 

Hence  the  greateft  crimes  have  been  found, 
in  many  inftances,  compatible  with  a  fuperfti- 
tipus  piety  and  devotion  j  Hence,  it  is  juftly  re- 
garded as  unfafe  to  draw  any  certain  inference 
in  favour  of  a  man's  morals  from  the  fervour  or 
ftriSncfe  of  his  religious  exercifes,  even  though 
he  himfelf  believe  them   fincere.      Nay,   it   has 

been 
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been  obfervedi  that  enormities, of  the  blackeft  dcy 
have  been  rather  apt  to  produce  fwperftitious  ter- . 
rors,  and  encreafe  the  religious  paflion.  BomiIcar> 
having  formed  a  confpiracy  for  aflaffinating  at  onte 
the  whole  fenate  of  Carthage,  and  invading  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  loft  the  opportunity,  from  a 
continual  regard  to  omens  and  prophecies.  *Tbqfe  who 
undertake  the  moft  criminal  and  moft  dangerous  enter^ 
prizes  are  commonly  the  moft  Juperftitious  ;  as  an  an- 
cient hiftorian  *  remarks  on  this  occafion.  Their 
devotion  and  fpiritual  faith  rife  with  their  fears. 
Catiline  was  not  contented  with  the  eftablilhed 
deities,  and  received .  rites  of  the  national  religi- 
on :  His  anxious  terrors  made  him  feek  new  in- 
ventions of  this  kind  f ;  which  he  never  proba- 
bly had  dreamed  of,  had  he  remained  a  ^ood 
citizen,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  coun-^ 
try. 

To  which  we  may  add,  diat,  after  the  commif- 
fion  of  crimes,  there  arife  remorfes  and  fecret  hor- 
rors, which  give  no  reft  to  the  mind,  but  make  it 
have  recourfe  to  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
as  expiations  of  its  offences.  Whatever  weak- 
ens or  diforders  the  internal  fr^me  promotes 
the  interefts  of  fuperftition  :  And  nothing  is 
more  deftruftive  to  them  than  a  manly,  fteady  vir- 
tue, which  either  prefervcs  us  from  difaftrous,  me- 
lancholy accidents,  or  teaches  us  to  bear  them. 
During  fuch  calm  funfhine  of  the  mipd,  thcfe  fpec- 
tres  of  falfe  divinity  never  make  their  appear- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  while  we  abandon  our- 
felves  to  the  natural  undifciplincd  fuggeftions  of 
our  timid  and  apxious  hearts,  ever}^  kind  of  bar- 
barity is  afcribed  to  the  fuprenae  Being,  from  the 
terrors  with  which  we  arc  agitated ;  and  every  kind 
of  caprice,  from  the  methods  which  we  embrace 
in  order  to  appcafe  him.     Barharity^  caprice ;  thefa 

Vol.  II.  H  h  qualities, 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib,  xv. 

t  Cic.  Catil.  i/    Salluft.  dc  bello  GatJL 
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qualities^  hpwever  nominally  difguifed,  we  may 
univerfally  obferve,  form  the  ruling  charaftcr  of 
the  deity  in  popular  religions.  Even  priefts,  in- 
ftead  of  correfting  thefe  depraved  ideas  of  man- 
kind, have  often  been  found  ready  to  foftcr  and 
encourage  them.  The  nrore  tremendous  the  divi- 
nity is  rcprefented,  the  more  tame  and  fubmiffive 
do  men  become  to  his  minifters :  And  the  more 
unaccountable  the  meafures  of  acceptance  required 
by  him,  the  more  neceffary  does  it  become  to 
abandon  our  natural  reafon,  and  yield  to  their  . 
ghottly  guidance  and  direftion.  Thus  it  may  be 
allowed,  that  the  artifices  of  men  aggravate  our  na- 
tural infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never 
originally  beget  them.  Their  root  ftrikes  deeper 
into  the  mind,  and  fprings  from  the  eflential  and 
univerfal  properties  of  human  nature.  ' 

Sect.  XV*     General  Corollary. 

Though   the  ftupidity  of  men,  barbarous  and 
uninftrufted,  be  fo  great,  that  they  may  not  fee  a 
fovereign  author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of 
nature,  to  which  they  arc  fo  much  familiarized; 
yet  it  fcarcely  feems  poflible,  that  any  one  of  good 
underftanding  Ihould  rejeft  that  idea,  when  once 
it  is  fuggefted  to  him.     A  purpofe,  an  intention, 
a  defign.  is  evident  in  every  thing  ;  and  when  our 
comprehenfion  is  fo  far  enlarged  as  to  contemp- 
late  the  firft  rife  of  this  vifible  fyftem,   we  muft 
adopt,  with  the  ftrongeft  *  conviftion,  the  idea  of 
fome  intelligent  caufe  or   author.      The  uniform 
maxims  too,  which  prevail  throughout  the  whole 
frame  of  the  univerfe,  naturally,  if  not  neceffari- 
ly,  lead  us  to  conceive  this  intelligence  as  fingle 
and  undivided,  where  the  prejudices  of  education 
oppofe  not  fo  reafonable.  a  theory.     Even  the  con-' 
trarieties  of  nature,  by  difcovering  themfelves  eve- 
ry where,  become  proofs  of  fome  confiftent  plan, 

and 
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and  eilabliih  one  fingle  purpofe  or  intentioiij  how*^ 
ever  inexplica)>Ie  and  inidmprehenfible. 

Good  and  ill  are  univerlally  intermingled  and 
confounded^  happinefs  and  mifery,  wifdom  and 
folly,  virtue  and  vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  en- 
tirely of  a  piece.  All  advantages  are  attended  with 
difadvantages.  An  univerfal  connpenfation  pre- 
vails in  all  conditions  of  being  and  exigence.  And 
it '  is  not  poffible  for  us,  by  our  moft  chimerical 
wifhes,  to  form  the  idea  of  a  ftation  or  fituation  al- 
together defirable.  Th^  draughts  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet's  fiftion,  are  always  mixed  from 
veffels  on  each  hand  of  Jupiter :  Or  if  any  cup  be 
prefented  altogether  pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the 
lame  poet  tells  us,  from  the  left-handed  veffel. 

The  more  cxquifite  any  good  is,  of  which  ^ 
fmall  fpecimen  is  afForded  us,  the  fharper  is  the 
evil,  allied  to  it ;  and  few  exceptions  are  found  to 
this  uniform  law  of  nature.  The  moft  fprightly 
wit  borders  on  madnefs;  the  higheft  efFufions  of 
joy  produce  the  decpeft  melancholy ;  the  moft  ra- 
vifliing  pleafures  are  attended  with  the  moft  cruel 
laffitude  and  difguft;  the  moft  flattering  hopes 
make  way  for  the  fevereft  difappointments.  And, 
in  general,  no  courfe  of  life  has  fuch  fafety  (for 
happinefs  is  not  to  be  dreamed  of )  as  the  tempe- 
rate and  moderate,  which  maintains,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible, a  mediocrity,  and  a  kind  of  infenfibility,  in 
everything. 

As  the  good,  the  great,  the  fublime,  the  ravifh- 
ing  are  found  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles 
of  theifm  j  it  may  be  expefted,  from  the  analogy 
of  nature,  that  the  bafe,  the  abfurd,  the  mean> 
the  terrifying  will  be  equally  difcovcred  in  religi- 
ous fiftions  and  chimeras. 

The  univerfal  propenfity  to  believe  in  invifible,  in- 
telligent pow^r,  if  not  an  original  inftintV,  being 
at  leaft  a  general  attendant  of  human  nature,  may 
be  conlidered  as  a  kind  of  mark  or  ftamp,  which  the 

H  h  a  divine 
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divine  workman  has  fet  upon  his  work ;  and  no* 
thing  furely  can  more  di^ify  mankfnd^  thali  to  be 
thus  felefted  from  all  other  parts  of  the  creation, 
and  to  bear  the  image  or  imprefllon  of  the  univer- 
fal  Creator.  But  confult  this  image,  as  it  appciar^ 
in  the  popular  religions  of  the  world.  How  is  the 
deity  disfigured  in  our  reprefcntations  of  him  1  Wh^t 
caprice,  abfurdity,  and  immorality  are  attributed 
to  him  !  How  much  is  he  degradea  even  below  the 
character,  which  we  fhould  naturally,  in  common 
life,  afcribe  to  a  man  of  fenije  and  .virtue  I 

What  a  noble  privilege  is|  it  of  human  reaibn  to 
attain  the  knowledge  of  the  fupreme  Being;  and, 
from, the  vifible  works  of  nature,  be  enabled  to  in- 
fer fo  fublime  a  principle  as  its  fupreme  Creator  ? 
But  turn  the  reverfe  of  the  medal.  Survey  moft 
nations  and  molt  ages.  Examine  the  religious 
principles,  which  have,  in  fafl:,  prevailed  in  the 
world.  You  will  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  they 
are  any  thing  but  fick  men's  dreams :  Or  perhaps 
will  regard  them  more  as  the  playfome  whimfies  of 
monkies  in  human  fhape,  than  the  ferious,  pofitive, 
dogmatical  affc  derations  of  a  being,  who  dignifies 
himfclf  with  the  name  of  rational. 

Hear  the  verbal  protcftations  of  all  men :  No- 
thing fo  certain  as  their  religious  tenets.  Examine 
their  lives :  You  will  fcarcely  think  that  they  re- 
pofe  the  fmalleft  confidence  in  them. 

The  greateft  and  trucft  zeal  gives  us  no  fecurity 
againft  hypocrify :  The  moft  open  impiety  is  at- 
tended with  a  fccret  dread  and  compUnftion. 

No  theological  abfurdities  fo  glaring  that  they 
have  not,  fonictimes,  been  embraced  by  men  of 
the  greateft  and  moft  cultivated  underftanding. 
No  religious  precepts  fo  rigorous  that  they  have 
not  been  adopted  by  the  moft  voluptuous  and  moft 
aband!oned  of  men. 

Ignorance 


\ 
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Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  Devotion:  A  maxim 
that  is  proverbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  ex- 
perience. Look  out  for  a  people,  entirely  defti- 
tutc  of  religion :  If  you  find  them  at  all,'  be  aflured, 
that  they  arc  but  few  degrees  removed  from  brutes. 

What  fo  pure  as  fome  of  the  morals,  included  in 
fome  theological  fyftems  ?  What  fo  corrupt  as  fome 
of  the  prafbices,  to  which  thefe  fyftems  give  rife  ? 

The  comfortable  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief 
of  futurity,  are  ravifliing  and  delightful.  But  how 
quickly  vanifh  on  the  Appearance  of  its  terrors, 
which  keep  a  more  firm  ^nd  durable  pofleflion  of 
the  human  mind  ? 

The  whplc  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexpli- 
cable myftery.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  fufpence  of 
judgment  appear  the  only  refult  of  our  moft  ac- 
curate fcrutiny,  concerning  this  fubjeft.  But  fuch 
is  the  frailty  of  human  reafon,  and  fuch  the  irrefift- 
ible  contagion  of  opinion,  that  even  this  deliberate 
doubt  could  fcarcely  be  upheld ;  did  we  not  enlarge 
purview,  and  oppofing  one  fpecies  of  fuperftition 
to  another,  fet  them  a  quarrelling  5  while  we  our- 
felves,  during  their  fury  and  contention,  happily 
make  our  cfcape,  into  the  calm,  though  obfcure, 
regions  of  philpfophy. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  Z2, 


I 


T  is  probable  that  no  more  was  meant  by  thofe,  who  de-, 
nied  innate  ideas,  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our  im- 
jfreffions;  though  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  terms, 
which  they  employed,  were  not  chofen  with  fuch  caution, 
nor  fo  exacUy  defined,  as  to  prevent  all  miftakes  about  their 
dodrine.  For  what  is  meant  by  innate?  If  innate  be  equi- 
valent to  natural,  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the 
mind  muft  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or  natural,  in  whatever 
fenfe  we  take  the  latter  word,  whether  in  oppofition  to 
what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miraculous..  If  by  innate 
be  meant,  cotemporary  to  our  birth,  the  difputc  feems  to  be 
frivolous;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  enquire  at  what  time 
thinking  begins,  whether  before,  at,  or  after  our  birth. 
Again,  the  word  ideay  feems  to  be  commonly  taken  in  a 
very  loofe  ienfe,  by  Locke  and  others  ^  as  ftanding  for  any 
of  our  perceptions^  our  fenfations  and  paffions,  as.  wdl  as 
thoughts.  Now  in  this  fenfe,  I  (hould  defire  to  kpow^ 
whlit  can  be  meant  by  afferting,  that  felf-love,  or  refcntr 
ment  of  injuries,  or  the.paffion  between  the  fexes  is  not  in- 
nate? 

But 
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But  admitting  thefe  terms,  impreffions  2ndidias,  in  the 
fenfe  above  explained,  and  underitanding  by  innate^  what  i^ 
original    or  copied  from  no  precedent  perception,   then  I 

jfn^y  Vfc  aflert,  that  all  our  imprefTions  are  innate,   and 
our  ideas  not  innate. 

To  be  ingenuous,  I  muft  awn  it  to  be  my  opinion, 
that  Locke  was  betrayed  into  this  queilion  by  the  fchool- 
men,  who,  making  ule  of  undefined  terms,  draw  out  their 
difputes  to  a  tedious  length,  without  ever  touching  the 
point  in  queilion.  A  like  ambiguity  and  circumlocution 
feem  to  run  .through  that  philofopher's  reafonings  on  this 
as  well  as  mod  other  fubjeds. 


NOTE  [B],  p.  49. 


N. 


^ 


OTHING  is  more  pfual  than  for  writers,  even 
on  moraly  political^  or  phyjical  fubjeds,  to  diftinguiih  be- 
tween reafon  and  experience^  and  to  fuppofe,  thit  thefe  fpe- 
cies  of  aPgunientation  arc  entirely  different  from  each 
other.  The  former  are  taken  for  tlie  mere  refult  of  our  in- 
telle£tual  faculties,  which,  by  confidering  a  priori  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  examining  the  efFefts,  that  muft  follow 
from  their  operation,  eftablifh  particular  principles  of  fci- 
cnce  and  philofophy.  The  latter  are  fuppofed  to  be  deri- 
ved entirely  from  fenfe  and  obfervation,  by  which  wc 
learn  what  has  aftually  refulted  from  the  operation  of  par- 
ticular objeds,  and  are  thence  able  to  infer,  what  will,  for 
the  future,  refult  from  them.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  li- 
mitations and  reftraints  of  civil  government,  and  a  legal 
conftitutioii  may  be  defended,  either  from  reafon^  which 
rd9e£ling  on  the  great  frailty  and  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture, teaches,  that  no  man  can  fafely  be  trufted  with  unli- 
mited authority  ;  or  from  experience  and  hiftory,  which  in- 
form us  of  the  enormous  abufes,  that  ambition,  in  every 
age  and  country,  has  been  found  to  make  qf  fo  imprudent 
a  confidence. 

The  fame  diftinftion  between  reafon  and  experience  is 
maintained  in  all  our  deliberations  concerning  the  conduft 
of  life;  while  the  experienced  ftatefman,  general,  phyfician, 
or  merchant  is  trufted  and  followed  j    and  the  unpraftifed 

novice,  with  whatever  natiirkl  talents  endowed,  tiegleded 

;ind 
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and  d^fpifed.  Though  it  be  allowed,  that  reafon  may  form 
very  plauf^ble  cpnjeftures  with  regard  to  the  confequences 
of  ifvich  a-particular  conduft  in  fuch particular  circumftances ; 
it  is  ftill  fuppofed  impcrffeA,  without  the  affiftance  of  expe- 
rience, which  is  alone  able  to  give  (lability  and  certainty  to 
the  miaxims,  derived  from  ftudy  and  reflection. 

But  nonyithftanding  that  this  diftin<ftion  be  thus  univcr- 
fally  received,  both  in  the  adiveand  fpeculative  fcenes  of  life, 
1  (hall  not  fcruple  to  pronounce,  that  it  is  at  bottom,  errone- 
ous, at  lead,  fuperficial. 

If  we  examine  thofe  arguments,  which,  in  any  of  the 
fciencps  above-mentioned,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  mere  ef- 
fefts  of  reafoning  and  reflexion,  they  will  be  found  to  ter-  - 
minate,  at  laft,  in  fome  general  principle  or  conclufion,  for 
which  we  can  aflfign  no  rea(bn  but  obfervation  and  experi- 
ence. The  only  difference  between  them  and  thofe  max- 
ims, which  are  vulgarly  efteemed  the  refult  of  pure  experi- 
ence, is  that  the  former  cannot  be  eftablifhed  without  fome 
procefs  of  thought,  and  fome  reflection  on  what  we  have 
obferved,  in  order  to  diflingui(h  its  circumftances,  and  trace 
its  confequences ;  Whereas  in  the  latter,  the  experienced 
even^  is^xaftly  and  fully  itmilar  to  that  which  we  infer  as 
the  efult  of  any  particular  fituation.  The  hiftory  of  a 
Tiberius  or  a  Nero  makes  us  dread  a  like  tyranny,  were 
our  nionarchs  freed  from  th«  reftraints  of  laws  and  fenates : 
.But  the  obfervation  of  any  fraud  or  cruelty  in  private  life  is 
fofficient,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  thought,  to  give  us  the 
fame  apprehenfion ;  while  it  ferves  us  as  an  inilance  of  the 
general  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  (hews  us  the 
danger  which  we  muft  incur  by  repofing  an  entire  confidence 
in  mankind.  In  both  cafes,  it  is  experience  which  is  ulti- 
mately the  foundation  of  our  inference  and  conclu(ion. 

There  is  no  man  fo  young  and  unexperienced,  as  not  to 
have  formed,  from  obfervation,  many  general  and  juft  max- 
ims concerning  human  affairs  and  the  cbndudl  of  fife ;  but 
it  muft  be  confefled,  that,  when  a  man  comes  to  put  thefe 
in  ura£Hce,  he  will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till  time 
ana  farther  experience  both  enlarge  thefe  maxims,  and 
4each  him  their  proper  ufe  and  application.  In  every 
fitjLiation  or  incident,  there  are  many  particular  and  feem- 
ingly  minute  circumftances,  which  the  man  of  greateft 
talents  is,  at  firft,  apt  to  overlook,  though  on  them. the 
juftnefs  of  his  conclufions,  and  confequently  the  prudence 
I  .  of 
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of  his  condufl,  entirely  depend;  -Not  to  mention, 
that,  to  a  young  beginner,  the  general  obfervatiohs  and 
maxims  occur  not  always  on  the  proper  occafions,  nor 
can  be  immediately  applied  with  due  calmnefs  and  dlf- 
tindion.  The  truth  is,  an  unexperienced  reafoner  could 
be  no  reafoner  at  all,  were  he  abfolutely  unexperienced; 
and  when  we  affign  that  charader  to  any  one,  we  mean 
it  only  in  a  comparative  fenfe,  and  fuppofe  him  pofT- 
d&d  of  experien(:e,'  in  a  (inaller  and  more  imperfed 
degree. 


NOTE  [C],  p.  72. 


I 


T  may  be  pretended,  that  the  refiftance  which  we  meet 
with  in  bodies,  obliging  us  frequently  to  exlert  our  force, 
and  call  up  our  power,  this  gives  us  the  idea  of  force 
and .  power.  It  is  this  ni/us  or  ftrong  endeavour,  of 
which  we  are.  confcious,  that  is  the  original  impreflion 
from  which  this  idea  is  copied.  But,  firft,  we  attribute 
power  to  a  vaft  number  of  objects,  where  we  never  can 
fuppofe  this  refiftance  or  exertion  of  force  to  take  place; 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  never  meets  with  any  re- 
fiftance; to  the  mind  in  its  command  over  its  ideas 
and  limbs,  in  common  thinking  and.  motion,  where  the 
cfFeft  follows  immediately  upon  the  ^yill,  without  any 
exertion  or  funimoning  up  of  force;  to  inanimate  mat- 
ter, which  is  not  capable  of  this  fentiment.  Secondly^ 
This  fentiment  of  an  endeavour  to  overcome  refiftance 
has  no  known  connexion  with,  any  event:  What  fol- 
lows it,  we  know  by  experience;  but  could  not  know 
it  a  priori.  It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that  the 
animal  nifus^  which  we  experience,  though  it  can  afford 
no  accurate  precife  idea  of  power,  enters  very  much  in- 
to that  vulgar,    inaccurate  idea,    whicli  is  forpied  of  it.  ^ 


NOTE  [D],  p.  78. 


I 


NEED  not  examine  at  length  the  vis  inertia  which  is 
fo  much  talked  bf  iti  the  new  philofophy,  and  which  is 

afcribed 
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afcribed  to  matter.  We. find  by  experience,  that  ^  body 
at  reft  or  in  motion  continues  for  ever  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  till  put  from  it  by  fome  new  caufe;  'and  that 
a  body;  impelled  takes  as  much  motion  xfrom  the  impel- 
ling body  as  it  acquires  itfelf.  Thefe  are  fa£ts.  When 
we  call  this  a  vis  inertia^  we  Only  mark  thefe  fads, 
without  pretending  to  have  any  idea  of  the  inert  pow- 
er 5  in  the  fame  manner  as,  when  we  talk  of  gravity, 
we  mean  certain  efFeSs,  without  comprehending  that  aftr 
ive  power.  It  was  never  the  meaning  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
to  rob  fecond  caufes  of  all  force  or  energy ;  though  fome 
of  his  followers  have  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  that  theory 
upon  his  authority.  On  the  contrary,  that  great  philofo- 
pher  had  recourfe  to  an  etherial  a<^ive  fluid  to  explain  his 
univerfal  attraction;  though  he  was  fo  cautious  and  modeft 
as  to  allow,  that  it  was  a  mere  hypothefis,  not  to  be  in- 
fifted  on,  without  more  experiments.  I  muft  confefs,  that 
there  is  fomething  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  extraordi- 
nary. Des  Cartes  infmuated  that  dodrine  of  the  univerfal 
and  fole  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  without  infifting  on  it. 
Malebranche  and  other  Cartefians  nfiade4t  the  foundation 
of  all  their  philofophy.  It  had,  however,  no  aMthority  in 
England.  Locke,  Clarke^  and  Cudworth,  never  fp  much 
as  take  notice  of  it,  but  fuppofe  all  along,  that  matter 
has  a  real,  though  fubordinate  and  derived  powe^.  By 
what  means  has  it  become  fo  prevalent  among  our  modem 
metaphyficians  ? 


A 


NOTE  [E],  p.  83. 


LpCORDING  to  thefe  explications  and  definitions, 
the  idea  oi  power  is  relative  as  much;  as  that  of  caufe ;  and, 
both  have  a  reference  to  an  effedl,  or  fome  other  event 
conftj^ntly  conjoined  with  the  former.  When  we  confider 
Oio^  unknown.  circup?iftance  of  an  bbjeft,  by  which  the  de- 
^ee  pr  quantity  of  its  effedl  is  fixed  and  determined,  we 
call  .that  its  power :  And  accordingly,  it  is  allowed  by  all 
philofophers,  that  the  efFeft  is  the  meafure  of  the  power. 
But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power,  as  it  is  in  itfelf, 
why  could  not  they  meafure  it  in  itfelf?  The  difpute  whe- 
ther the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  be  as  its  velocity,  or  the 
lijuare  of  its  velocity;  this  difpute,  I  fay,  needed  not  be 
decided  by  comparing  its  efFe(^s  in  equal  or  unequal  times ; 
but  by  a  direct  menfuration  and  comparifon. 

As 
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As  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  words.  Force,  Power, 
Energy,  fcfr.  which  every  where  occur  in  common  con- 
verfation,  as  well  as   in  philofophy ;    that  is  no  proof, 
that  we  are  acquainted,  in  any  inftance,  with  the  con- 
neding  principle  between  caufe  and  effed,  or  can  account 
ultimately  for  the  prodiiftion  of  one  thing  by  anodier. 
Thefe  words,  as  commonly  ufed,  have  very  loofe  mean- 
ings annexed  to  them  j'^  and  their  ideas  are  very  uncer- 
tain and  confufed.     No  animal  can  put  external  bodies  ' 
in  motion  without  the  fentiment  of  a   nifus  or  endea- 
vour ;  and  every  animal  has  a  fentiment  or  feeling  ftotti 
the  ftroke  or  blow  of  an  external  objefl:,  that  is  in  mo- 
tion.    Thefe    fenfations,   which  are  merely  anitnal,  and 
from  which  we  can  a  priori  draw  no  inference,  we  arc 
apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  objeds,  and  to  fuppofe^  that 
they  have  foinc  fuch  feelings,  whenever  they  transfer  or 
receive  motion.    With  regard  to  energies,  which  are  ex- 
erted, without  our  annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  coni- 
municated  motion,  we  confider  only  the  coriftant  expe^ 
ritnced  conjunftion   of  the    events;   and   as   vftfeiliSL 
cuftomary  connexion  between  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that 
feeling  to  the  obje^  ;    as    nothing  is  more   ufual  than 
to  apply  to  external  bodies  every  internal  fenfation,  Which 
they  occafion. 


NOTE  [F],  p.  lOo. 

HP 

JL  H  E  prevalence  of  the  doftrine  of  liberty  may  be 
accounted  for,  from  another  caufe,  vi%.  a  falfe  ienfa* 
tion  or  feeming  experience  which  we  have,  or  may  have, 
of  liberty  or  indifference,  in  many  of  our  aftions.  The 
necefTity  of  any  adion,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind, 
is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  quality  in  the  agent,  but  in 
any  thinking  or  intelligent  being,  who  may  confider  the 
^Qdon  \  and  it  confifts  chiefly  in  the  determination  of 
his  thoughts  to  infer  the  exiftence  of  that  a(5bion  from 
fome  preceding  objeflis  5  as  liberty,  when  oppofed-  to 
ncceffity,  is  nothing  but  the  want  of  that  determination, 
and  a  certain  loofenefs  or  indifferenccy  which  we  feel, 
in  paffing,  or  not  paffing,  from  the  idea  of  one  objeft 
to  that  of  any  fuccecdifrg  one.-   Now  we  .may  obfcrve, 

that. 
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that,  though,  in  rejUSting  on  human  aftions,  we  feldom 
feel  fuch  a  loofenefs  or  indifFerencc,  but  are  common- 
ly able  to  infer  them  with  confiderable  certainty  from 
tneir  motives,  and  from  the  difpofitions  of  the  agent ; 
yet  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  performing  the  a&ons 
themfelves,  we  are  fenfible  of  fomething  like  it:  And 
as  all  refembling  objeds  are  readily  taken  for  each  other, 
this  has  been  employed  as  a  demonftrative  and  even  in-> 
tuitive  proof  of  human  liberty.  We  feel,  that  oura£lions 
are  fubje£t  to  our  will,  on  moil  occafions  \  and  imagine 
we  feel,  that  the  will  itfelf  is  fubjed  to  nothing,  becaufe^ 
when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  provoked  to  try,  we  feel, 
that  it  moves  eafily  every  way,  and  produces  an  image 
of  itfelf,  (or  a  Velleity^  as  it  is  called  in  the  fchools) 
even  on  that  fide,  on  which  it  did  not  fettle.  This 
image,  or  faint  motion,  we  perfuade  oiufelves,  could,  at 
that  time,  have  been  compJeated  into  the  thing  itfelf; 
becaufe,  ihould  that  be  denied,  we  find,  upon  a  fecond 
trial,  that,  at  prefent,  it  can.  We  confider  not,  that 
the  fantaftical  defire  of  (hewing  liberty,  is  here  the  mo- 
tive of  our  actions.  And  it  feems  certain,  that,  how- 
ever we  may  imagine  we  feel  liberty  within  ourfelves, 
a  fpe6lator  can  commonly  infer  our  adions  from  oixr 
motives  and  charadler;  and  even  where  he  cannot,  he 
concludes  in  general,  that  he  might,  were  he  perfedly  ac- 
quainted with  every  circumftance  of  our  fituation  and  tem- 
per, and  the  mod  fecret  (prings  of  our  complexion  and 
difpofition.  Now  this  is  the  very  eflence  of  neceflity,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  dodrine. 


NOTE  [GJ,  p.  102. 

HUS,  if  a  caufe  be  defined,  that  which  produces  any 
thing ;  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  producing  is  fynonimous. 
to  caujing.  In  like  manner,  if  a  caufe  be  defined,  that 
by  which  any  thing  exijis\  this  is  liable  to  the  fame  ob- 
j«6lion.  For  what  is  meant  by  thefe  words,  by  which? 
Had  it  be^n  faid,  that  a  caufe  is  that  after  which  any 
thing  conjlantly  exijis  \  we  fhould  have  underftood  the 
terms.  For  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of  the  mat- 
ter. And  this  conftancy  forms  the  very  eilence  of  ne- 
ceflity, nor  have  we  any  other  idea  of  it. 

NOTE 


/ 


M 
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NOTE  [HJ,  p.  114. 


S 


INCE  all  reafoningi concerning  fafts  or  caufes  is  de* 
rived  merely  from  cuftom,  it  may  be  aflced  how  it  happens, 
that  men  fo  much  furpafs  animals  in  reafoning,  and  one 
man  fo  much  furpafles  another  ?  Has  not  the  &me  cuftom 
the  fame  influence  on  all  ? 

We  (hall  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  dif- 
ference in  human  underftandings :  After  which  the  reafon 
of  the  difference  between  men  and  animals  will  eafily  be 
comprehended. 

1.  When  we  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general 
habit,  by  which  we  always  transfer  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  and  conceive  the  latter  to  refemble  the  former. 
By  means  of  this  general  habitual  principle,  we  regard 
even  one  experiment  as  the  foundation  of  reafoning,  and 
expeft  a  fimilar  event  with  fome  degree  of  certainty, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  made  accurately,  and 
free  frond  all  foreign  circumftances.  It  is  therefore  con* 
iidered  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  obferve  the  con- 
fequences  of  things ;  and  as  one  man  may  very  much 
furpafs  another  in  attention  and  memory  and  obferva* 
tion,  this  will  make  a  very  great  difference  in  their  rea- 
foning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  caufes  to  produce 
any  effeft,  one  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  another, 
and  better  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  fyftem  of  objeds, 
and  to  infer  juftly  their  confequences. 

3.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  confequences 
to  a  greater  length  than  another^ 

4.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  con- 
fufion  of  ideas,  and  miftaking  one  for  another  j  and  there 
are  various  degrees  of  this  infirmity. 

5.  The  circumilance,  on  which  the  efFeft  depends,  is 
frequently  involved  in  other  circumftances,  which  are  fo- 
reign and  extrinfic.  The  feparation  of  it  often  requires 
great  attention,  accuracy,  and  fubtilty. 

6.  Th? 
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6.  The  forming  of  general  maxims  from  partitular  ob« 
fervation  is  a  very  nice  operation ;  and  nothing  is  more  ufual, 
from  hafte  or  a  narrownefs  of  mind,  whicli  fees  not  on -all 
(ides,  than  to  commit  miftakes  in  this  particular. 

7.  When  we  reafon  from  analogies,  the  man,  who  has 
the  greater  experience  or  the  greater  promptitude  of  fuggcft- 
ing  analogies,  will  be  the  better  reafoner. 

8.  Byafles  from  prejudice,  education,  paffion,  party,  ^c. 
hang  more  upon  one  mind  than  another. 

9.  After  we  have  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  tefti- 
mony,  books  and  converfation  enlarge  much  more  the 
fphere  of  one  man's  experience  and  thought  than  thofe  of 
another. 

It  would '  be  eafy  to  difcover  many  other  circumftances 
that  make  a  difference  in  the  underflanding  of  men. 


NOTE  [I],  p.  12a. 


N, 


O  Indian,  it  is  evident,  could  have  experience  that 
water  did  not  freeze  in  cold  climates.  This  is  placing 
nature  in  a  iituation  quite  unknown  to  him ;  and  it  is 
impoflible  for  him  to  tell  a  priori  what  will  refult  from 
it.  It  is  making  a  new  experiment,  the.confequence  of 
-which  IS  always  uncertain.  One  may  fometimes  conjec- 
ture from  analogy  what  will  follow ;  but  ftill  this  is  but 
conjefture.  And  it  mufl  be  confefTed,  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  of  freezing,  the  event  follows  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  analogy,  and  is  fuch  as  a  rational  Indian  would  not 
'  look  for.  The  operations  of  cold  upon  watet  are  not 
gradual,  according  to  the  degrees  of  cold ;  but  when- 
ever it  comes  to  the  freezing  point,  the  water  paffes  in 
a  moment,  from  the  utmoft  liquidity  to  perfeft  hard- 
nefs.  Such  an  event,  therefore,  may  be  denominated  ex^ 
traordinary^  and  requires  a  pretty  flrong  teftimony,  to 
render  it  credible  to  people  in  a  warm  climate :  But  ftill 
it  is  not  miraculous^  nor  contrary  to  uniform  experience 
of  the  courfe  of  nature  in  cafes  where  all  the  circum- 
flances  are  the  fame.  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  have 
always  feen  water  fluid  in  their  own  climate,  and  the 
freezing  of  their  rivers  ought  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy : 
But  they  never  faw  water  in  Mufeovy  during  the  win- 
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ter ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  reafonably  be  pofitive  what 
wduld  there  be  tl^e  coniequence. 


NOTE  [KJ,  p.  123. 


s 


OMETIMES  an  event  may  not,  in  it/elf,  fern  to  be 
contrary  to  the  laWs  of  nature,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it 
might,  by  reafon  of  fome  circumftances,  be  denominated 
a  miracle;  becaufe,  in  Ja&^  it  is  contrary  to  thefe  laws. 
Thus  if  a  perfon,  claimmg  a  divine  authority,  (hould  com* 
mand  a  fick  perfon  to  be  well,  a  healthful  man  to  fall  down 
tdea4»  the  clouds  to  pour  rain,  the  winds  to  blow,  in  (hort, 
Ihould  order  many  natural  events,  which  immediately  fol- 
low upon  his  command;  thefe  might  juftly  be  efteemed 
miracles,  becaufe  they  are  really,  in  this  cafe,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  For  if  any  fufpicion  remain,  that  the 
event  and  command  concurred  by  accident,  there  is  no 
miracle  and  no  tranfgreflion  of  the  law^  of  nature.  If  this 
fufpicion  be  removed,  there  is  evidently  a  miracle,  and  a 
tranfgreflion  of  thefe  laws ;  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  nature  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a 
man  Ihould  have  fuch  an  influence.  A  miracle  may  be 
accurately  defined,  a  tranfgrejfton  $f  a  law  of  nature  by  a 
particular  volition  of  the  JDeityy  or  by  the  interpojition  of  fome 
invifibU  agent.  A  miracle  may  either  be  difcoverable  by 
men  or  not.  This  alters  not  its  nature  and  eflence.  The 
raifin^  of  a  houfe  or  fhip  into  the  air  is  a  vifible  miracle. 
The  raifing  of  a  feather,  when  the  wind  wants  ever  fo  little 
pf  a  force  requifite  for  that  purpofe,  is  as  real  a  miracle, 
though  not  fo  fenfible  wfth  regard  to  us. 


NOTE  [L],  p.  133. 


T 


HIS  book  V7as  writ  by  MonH^Montgeron,  counfellor 
or  judge  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and 
charader,  who  was  alfo  a  martyr  to  the  caufe,  and  is  now 
{aid  to  be  fomewhere  in  a  dungeon  on  account  of  his  book. 
There  is  another  book  in  three  volumes  (called  JKfrwW/ 
de$  Miracles  de  VJbbe  Paris)  giving  an  account  of  many  of 
thefe  miracles,  and  accompanied  with  prefatory  difcourfes, 
which  are  very  well  written.    There  runs,  however,  through 
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tii^'MhQl^  o£  tb^fe  ^  ri<ticii4ous  cginpiwrifon  Ixnween  the* 
il^t^^es  pf  pyr  Savjpur  apd  thofe  of  the  Al)be;  wbereki' 
it  is  afferted,  that  the  evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to 
that  fqr  the  former :  As  if  the  tefliipony  of  men  could 
ev^r  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of  Gpd  hknfelf, 
Avbo  condu49:ed  the  pen  of  the  infpired  writers.  If  thei^ 
writers,  indeed,  were  to  be  confidered  .merely  as  hun^an 
teftimony,  the  French  author  is  very  moderate  in  his 
^oomparifon;  $nce  he  might,  with  Tome  appearance  of  r&ir 
fon,:  pretend,  that  the  Janfeoift  miracles  much  furpafs  the 
other  in  evidence  and  authority.  The  following  circum^ 
.ilaiices  gre  d^^awn  froqa  authentic  papersi,  inferted  in,  the 
above-mentioned  book. 

Maay  of  the  miracles  of  Abb6  Paris  were  proved  imme- 
diately by  >witnefle^  before  the  officiality  pr  biftiop's  cptirt  at 
JP^i$,  Mnder  the  eye  of  cardinal  Noailles,  whofe  ^baraiter 
fyr  ifitegrity  and  capacity  ,was  never  contefted  even  fey  his 
<€Miemies. 

Hts  fucce^or.in  th^  arclibi(hopricAWgs  ?n  enemy  to  the 

Janfta^ifts,  and.for.that  itjafon  proi^iotcd  to, the  fee  by  the 

•jf^Mr^-  .  Yet,2;2  rc^ftprs  or.^^r^i  of  Paris,  with  ijifinite  earor 

^fftn^fs,  prdshnn  to  e^^i^ine  thofe  mW^Jes,  whi^h  they 

aflert  to  be  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  undifputa^y 

fjertpin  :  -But  be  wifely  forboce. 

The  Mplmift  party  bad  tried  to  diferedit  tbefe  mira^ 
cles   in   one  inftajice,   that  of  JMademoifelle  le'  Frai^c. 
.But,  (befides  that   tfceir   proceedings  wqfc  in  many  je.- 
,fpejfts  the^moft  irrfgMter.in  jthe  wcmtW,  parificularly  in  cit- 
ing only  a  few  of  the  Janfenift  witnefles,    whom  tl^y 
^^apip^red    witb:  :6ie^^s  this,    I  iay,    they  fopn  found 
-  tb^mfelves  overwhejn^  by  a  cloud,  .of    new  witnefles, 
jom  hundr^   and   twenty   in   ntimb^r,   moft  of  /j^hea^ 
xperfons  of  credit  and  fubftance  in  Parjs,.who  g^vp  oith 
ribr  ^tbe  miracle.     This  was  accompanied  with  a  fojemn 
xand  ^rneft  .appeal  to  the  parliament.     But  the  parlia- 
j^nt  were  fiw-bidden  by  authority  to  meddle  in  the  af- 
•f;iir.     It  was  at  laft  obferved,  that  where  men  are  he^te4 
^^y  ^eal   and  enthufiafm,  there  is   no  degree  of  huinan 
^t^imony   fo  ftrpng  as   may  not   be    procured  for  the 
#greateft  abfurdity :  And  thofe  who  will  be  fo  filly  as  to 
examine  the  affair  by  that  medium,  and  feek  particular 
,     'Vol.  II.  I  i  -         flaws 
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'  flaws  in  the  teftimony^  are  almoil  fure  to  be  confounded.  It 
muftbe  a  miferable  itnpofture,  indeed,  that  does  not  prevail 
in  that  conteft. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time  have 
heard  of  the  reputation  of  Monf.  Heraut,  the  Ueutenarn 
de  Police^  whofe  vigilance,  penetration,  aftivity,  and  ex- 
tenfive  intelligence  have  been  much  talked  of*  This 
magiftrate,  who  by  the  nature  of  his  office  is  almoft 
abfolute,  was  vefted  with  full  powers,  on  purpofe  to 
fupprefs  or  difcredit  thefe  miracles ;  and  he  frequently 
feized  immediately,  and  examined  the  witnejSes  and  fubjeds 
©f  them:  But  never  could  leach  any  thing  fatisfa6^ory  a- 
gainft  them. 

In  the  Cafe  of  Mademoifelfe  Thibaut  he  fcnt  the 
famous  De  Sylva  to  examine  her ;  whofe  evidence  is 
very  cxirious.  The  phyfician  declares,  that  it  was  im- 
pomble  ftie  could  have  been  fo  ill  as  was  proved  by 
witneiles ;  becaufe  it  was  impoilible  (he  could,  in  fo 
ihort  a  tiitife,  have  recovered  fo  perfe<SUy  as  he  found 
her.  He  reafoned,  like  a  msm  of  fenfe,  from  natural 
caufes ;  but  the  oppoiite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole 
was  a  miracle,  and  that  his  evidence  was  the  very  beft  proof 
of  it.  .  » 

The  Molinifts  were  in  a  fad  dilemma.  They  durft 
not  afleft  the  abfolute  infufficiency  of  human  evidence, 
to  prove  a  miracle.  They  were  obliged  to  fay,  that 
thefe  miracles  wefe  wf ought  by  witchcraft  atnd  xh&  devii. 
But  they  were  told,  that  this  ivas  the  refource  of  the  Jews 
of  old. 

No  Janfeilift  was  tvtx  embarrAfied  to  account  for  the 
ceflktion  of  the  miracles,  when  the  church-yard  was  fliut 
up  by  the  king's  edia.'  It  was  the  touch  of  the  tofnb, 
which  produced  thefe  extraordinary  efFefts;  and  when 
no  one  could  approach  the  tomb,  no  efFe<5ls  could  be 
expedled.  God,  indeed,  could  have  thrown  down  the 
walls  in  a  moment ;  but  he  is  mafter  of  his  own  graces 
and  works,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  account-  for 
them.  He  did  not  throw  down  the  walls  of  every  city 
•  like  thofe  of  Jericho,  on  the  founding  of  the  rams  horns, 
nor  break  up  the  prifon  of  every  apoftle,  like  that  of 
St.  Paul. 
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No  lefs  a  man,  than  the  Due  de  Chatillon,  a  duke  and 
peer  of  France,  of  the  higheft  rank  and  family,  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  miraculous  cure,  performed  upon  a  fervant  of 
his,  who  had  lived  feveral  years  in  his  houfe  with  a  vifible 
and  palpable  infirmity. 

I  fliaJl  conclude  with  obferving,  that  no  clergy  are  more 
celebrated  for  ftriftnefs  of  life  and  manners  than  the  fecular 
clergy  of  France,  particularly  the  re£lors  or  cures  of  Paris, 
who  Dear  teftimony  to  thefe  impoftures. 

The  learning,  genius,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  the  aufterity  of  the  nuns  of  Port- Royal,  have  been 
much  celebrated  all  over  Europe.  Yet  th^y  all  give 
evidence  for  a  miracle,  wrought  on  the  niece  of  the 
famous  Pafcal,  whofe  fanftity  of  life,  as  well  as  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  is  well  known.  The  famous  Racine 
gives  an  account  of  this  miracle  in  his  famous  hiitory 
of  Port-Royal,  and  fortifies  it  with  all  the  proofs,  which 
a  multitude  of  nuns,  priefts,  phyficians,  and  men  of 
the  world,  all  of  them  of  undoubted  credit,  could  be- 
ftow  upon  it.  Several  men  of  lerters^  particularly  the 
bifliop  of  Tournay,  thought  this  miracle  fo  certain,  as  to 
employ  it  in  the  refutation  of  atheifts  and  free -thinkers. 
'  TJie  queen-regent  of  France,  who  was  extremely  pre- 
judiced againft  the  l*ort- Royal,  fent  her  own  phyfician 
to  examihe  the  miracle,  who  returned  an  abfqlute  con- 
vert. In  (hort,  the  fupernatural  cure  was  fo  uncontefta- 
ble,  that  it  faved,  for  a  time,  that  famous  monaftery  fron\ 
the  ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Jefuits. 
Had'  it  been  a  cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  detefted  by 
fuch  fagacious  and  powerful  antagonifts,  and  muft  have 
haftened  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers.  Our  divines,  who 
,can  build  up  a  formidable  caftle  from  fuch  defpicable 
materials ;  what  a  prodigious  fabric  could  they  have  reared 
from  thefe  and  many  other  ctrcumftances,  which  I  have 
not  mentioned !  How  often  would  the  great  names  6f 
Pafcal,  Racine,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  have  refounded  in  our 
ears  ?  But  if  they  be  wife,  they  had  better  adopt  the 
miracle,  as  being  more  worth,  a  thoufand  times,  than^ 
all  the  reft  of  the  collfedion.  Befides,  it  may  ferve  very 
much  to  their  purpofe.  For  thai  miracle  was  really  per- 
formed by  the  touch    of  an    authentic    holy  prickle  of 
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Ae  holy  thom,  which  compofed  die  holy  crown^  ^i«hich. 


NOTE   [M],  p,  155. 


I 


N  gene]:al,  it  may^  I  think,  be  eftablifhedas  a  maxim> 
that  where  any  caufe  is  known  onhr  by  its  particular 
eflfc(fts,  ,  it  iftuft  be  impolEble  to  infer  any, new  effeds 
from  that  caufe;  fiace  the  quaKties,  which  are  requifitc 
to  produce  thefe  new  efFefts  along  with  the  forn?er,  muft 
either  be  'different,  qt  fuperior,  or  of  more  extenfive  ope- 
rsktion,  than  thofe  Vvhich  fimply  produce  the  cSt&y 
whence  a^one  the  caufe  is  fuppoied  to  be  known  to  us» 
We  can  never,  therefore,  have  any  reafon  to  fuppoie  the 
exigence  of  thefe  qualities.  To  fay,  that  the  new  effeSs 
proceed  only  from  a  continuation  ,of  the  faipe  energy, 
which  U  already  known  from  the  firft  effedls,  will  not 
remove  the  difficulty.  For  even  granting  this  to  be  the  cafe 
(which  can  feldom  be  ftippofed),  the  very  continuation  and 
exertion  of  a  lik6  energy,  (for  it  is  impoffible  it  can  be  abfp- 
lutelythe  fame),  I  fay,  this  exettion  of  a  like  energy,  in  a 
different  period  of  fpace  and  time^  is  a  very  arbitrary  fup- 
pofitiouy  and  what  there  pannot  poffibly  be  any  traces  of 
in  the  effects,  from' which  all  our  knowlei^  or  the  caufe 
is  originally  derived.  Let  the  inferred  caufe  be  exaiSUy 
proportioned  (as  it  (hould  be)  to  the  knowa  effe£l.;  and 
it  is  in^jffible  that  it  can  poffeis  any  qualities.^  from  whidi 
new  or  different  efjfeds  can  be  infertei. 


NOTE  [N],  p.  165.      . 

1  HIS  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr.  Berkleys  and  in- 
deed moft  of  the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  autjbor 
fprm  the  beft  Icl&ris  of  fcepticifm^  which  are  to  be  found 
'  either  ^mong  the  ancient  or  modem  philofophers,  Bayle 
hot  excq>ted.  He  profefles^  however,  in  his  tide-page 
(and  undoubtedly  with  great  truth)  to  have,  compofed  his 
book  againft  the  fceptics  as  well  as  againff  the  atheifts 
and  free-thinkers.  But  that  all  his  arguments,  though 
otherwife  intended,  are,  in  reality,  merely  fceptical,  ap- 
pears from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no  anfwer  and  produce  m 
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€Ptt/vi£ti9n^  Their  only  efibd  i$  to  caiUe.  tbst  momentaiy: 
anuoement  and  irreid!utiDO  apd  confufion,  Which  is  the  cc- 
Ailt  of  fcepticifm. 


NOTE  [O],  p.  i66\ 


w, 


HATE VER  difputes  there  may  be  about  madiema- 
tica]  pomts,  we  muft  allow  that  there  ar<e  phyfical  points; 
that  is,  patts  of  extenfion,  which  cannot  be  divided  or  IsSkw- 
cd,  either  by  the  eye  or  imagination*  Thefe  images,  then^ 
which  are  {urefent  to  the  hncy  or  fenfes,  are  abfolutely  indi- 
vifible,  and  ccmfequentiy  muft  be  allowed  by  mathematicians 
to  be  infinitely  lefs  than  any  real  part  of  exteisfibn ;  and  yet 
nothing  appears  more  certain  to  reafon,  than  that  aa  infinite 
number  of  them  compofes  an  infinite  extenfion.  How 
much  more  an  infinite  number  of  thofe  infinitely  fmall  parts 
of  extenfion,  which  are  ftill  fuppp&d  infinitely  divifible* 


NOTE,  [P],  p.  168, 


I 


T  ieems  tolnjSrnot  impoiBble  to  avoid  thefe  abfurdities 
and  contradklions,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  there  is  np  fuch 
tiung  as  abftraffc  or  general  idea$>  properly  fp^aking ;  but 
that  all  general  ideas  are,  in  reality,  particular  ones,  attach* 
ed  to  a  general  term,  -which  recalls*  upon  occafion,  other 
particuhr  on(^,  that  refemUe,'  in  certain  circumftances,  t\^ 
idea,  prefent  to  the  mind«  Thus  when  the  tetnv  Horfe  is 
pronounced,  we  immediately  figure  to  ourfelves  the  idea  of 
a  black  or  a  white  animal,  01  a  pardcula^kr  fize  or  figure :  But 
as  that  term  is  alfo  ufually  applied  to  animals  of  other  co- 
lours, figures  and  fizes*,  thefe  ideas,  though  not  actually 
prefent  to  the  imagihation,  are  eafily  recalled ;  and  our 
iieafoning  and  conclufion  proceed  in  thp  feme  way,  as  if  they 
were  a6^allv  prefent.  If  this  be  admitted  (as  feems.rea- 
fonabk)  it  foUovys  that  all  the  ideas  of  quantity,  upon.which 
mathematicians  reafon,  are  nothing  but  particular,  and  fuch 
as  are  fuggefted  by  the  fenfes  and  imagination,  and  confe- 
quently,  cannot  be  infinitely  divifible.  It  is  fufiicient  to 
have  dropped  this  hint  at  prefent,  without  profecuting  it 
iany  farther.  It  certainly  concerns  all  lovers  of  fciencc  not 
'  to 
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to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the 
ignorant  by  their  conclufions  j  and  this  feems  the  lieadieft 
folution  of  thefe  difficulties. 


NOTE  [QJ,  p.  174. 


T, 


HAT  impious  maxim  of  the  ancient  philofophy.  Ex 
nihilo^  nihil  fit y  by  which  the  creation  of  matter  was  ex- 
cluded, ceafes  to  be  a  maxim,  according  to  this  philofophy. 
Not  only  the  will  of  the  fupreme  Being  may  create  mat- 
ter 5  but,  for  aught  we  know  a  priori^  the  will  of  any  other 
being  might  create  it,  or  tiny  other  caufe,  that  the  moft  whim- 
fical  imagination  can  aflign. 


NOTE  [R],  p.  193. 

JL  HAT  property  is  a  fpecies  of  relation^  which  pro- 
duces a  connexion  between  the  perfon  and  the  obje6i  is 
evident :  The  imagination  pafles  naturally  and  eafily  from 
the  confideration  of  a  field  to  that  of  tlie  perfon  to  whom  it 
belongs.  It  may  alfo  be  aflced,  how  this  relation  is  refolva- 
ble  into  any  of  thofe  three,  vitj  J  caufation^  contiguity <^  and^ 
refemblanccy  which  we  have  affirmed  to  be  the  only  conned- 
ing  principles  among  ideas.  To  be  the  proprietor  of  any 
thing  is  to  be  the  fole  perfon,  who,  by  the  laws  of  focicty, 
has  a  right  to  difpofe  of  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it. 
This  right  has  at  leaft  a  tendency  to  procure  the-perfon  the 
exercife  of  it;  and  in  iz&  does  commonly  procure  him  that 
advantage.  For  rights  which  had  no  influence,  and  never 
took  place,  would  be  no  rights  at  all.  Now  a  perfon  who 
difpofes  of  an  objed,  and  reaps  benefit  from  it,  both  pro- 
duces, or  may  produce,  eflPedls  on  it,  and  is  aSedled  by  it. 
,  Property  therefore  is  a  fpecies  of  caufation.  It  enables  the 
perfon  to  produce  alterations  on  the  objeft,  an4  it  fuppofes 
that  his  condition  is  improved  and  altered  by  it.  It  is  in- 
deed the  relation  the  moft  interefting  of  any,  and  occurs 
the  moft  frequently  to  the  mind. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  [S],  p.  238. 

X  HI  S  fi6lion  of  a-ftate  of  nature,  as  a  ftate  of  war,  was 
not  firll  flatted  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
Plato  endeavours  to  refute  an  hypothefis  very  liKe  it  in  the 
*  2d,  3d,  and  4th  books  de  republica.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary, 
fiippofes  it  certain  and^univerfally  acknowledged  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage.  ''  Quis  enim  veftram,  judices,  ignorat,  ita 
'^  naturam  rarum  tulifle,  ut  quodam  tempore  homines, 
<<  nondum  neque  nacurali,  neque  civili  jure  defcripto,  fufi 
,  **  per  agros,  ac  difperfi  vag^rentur  tahtumque  haberent 
*=*  quantum  manu  ac  viribus,  per.  caedem  ac  vulnera,  aut 
**  eripere,  aut  retinere  potuiflent?  Qui  igitur  primi  virtute 
"  &  confilio  praeftanti  extiterunt,  ii  perfpefto  genere  huma- 
*^  nae  docilitatis  atque  ingenii,  diffipatos,  unum  in  locum 
**  congregafunt,  eofque  ex  feritate  ilia-  ad  juftitiam  ac  man- 
**  fuetudinem  tranfduxerunt.  Turn  res  ad  communem 
**  utilitatem,  quas  publicas  appellamus,  turn  conventicula 
'*  hominum,  quae  poftea  civitates  pominatae  funt,  tum  do- 
**  miciiia  conjun^la,  quas  urbes  dicamus,  invento  &  divino 
^  h  humano  jure,  moenibus  fepferunt.  Atque  inter  hdnc 
**  vitam,  perpolitam  humanitate,  &  illam  immanem,  nihil 
**  tam  itxtereft  quafti  JUS  atque  VIS.  Horum  utro  uti 
*'  nolimus,  aitero  eft  utendum.  Vim  volumu^  extingui  ? 
*'  Jus  valeat  necefle  eft,  id  eft,  judi^ia,  quibus  omne  jus 
**  continetur.  Judicia  difplicent,  aut  nulla,  funt  ?  Vis  do- 
*'  minetur  necefle  eft  ?  Haec  vident  omnes."  Fro,  Sextf 
J.42.  • 

NOTE  [TJ,  p-245. 

T/ 
HE  author  of  UEfpirt  des  Loix.  This  illuftriou? 
writer,  however,  fets  out  with  a  different  theory,  and  fup- 
pofes  all  right  to  be  founded  on  certain  ^tfpj&or/y.or  relations  ; 
which  is  a  fyftem,  that,  in  my  opinion,  never  will  be  recon- 
ciled with  true  philofophy.  Father  Malebranche,  as  far  as 
1  can  learn,  was  the  firft  that  ftarted  this  abftraS  theory 
<)f  morals,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Cudworth, 
Clarke,  and  others  ;  and  as  it  excludes  all  fentiment,  and 
pretends  to  found  every  thing  on  reafon,  it  has  not  wanted 

followers 
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followers,  in  -this  philofophic  age.  See  SeAIon  I.  Appen- 
dix I.  With  regard  to  juftice,  the  virtue  her^  treated  of, 
the  inference  againft  this  theory  feems  ftiort  and  conciuff^. 
Property  is  allovred  to  bedependenc  on  civil  laws ;  civilian 
are  allowed  to  have  no  other  objedl,  but  the  intereft  6l  fo^ 
ciety  :  This  therefore  muii  ))e  allowed  to  be  the  fole  fotm- 
dation  of  property  and  juflice.  Not  to  mention,  that  our 
obligation  itfelf  toobey  the  magiftrate  and  his  laws  b  feundtd' 
on  nothing  but  the  interefts  of  fociety. 

If^the  ideas  of  juftice,  fometimes^  do  not  follow  the  dif- 
poiitions  oi  civil  law;  we  fhall  find,. tiiat  thefe  cafe^,  in- 
uead  of  obje&ions,  are  ccmfirmatiohs  of  the  theory  delivered 
above.  Where  a  civil  law  is.fo  perverfe  as  to  crofs  all  the^ 
interefls  of  fociety,  it  lofets  all  its  authority,  and  men  judge 
by  the  ideas  of  natural  jufticcj  which  arc  conformable  tc 
tbofe  interefts.  Son>etimes  alfo  civil  laws,  ^or  ufeful  par- 
pofes,  require  a  ceremony  or  form  to  any  deed;  and  where" 
that  is  wanting^  their  decrees  run  cohtrary  to  the  ufud 
tenour  of  juftice ;  but  oite  who  takes  sdvants^  of  iuch 
chicanes,  is  not  commonly  regarded  as  an  hoheft  fnair. 
Thus,  the  inter^fts  of  foci^ty  require,  that  contrafte  be  fiil- 
filled ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  material  article  either  of 
natiu-al  or  civil  juftice :  But  the  omiffion  of  a  trifUng'  cir- 
cumftance  will  often,  bylaw,  invalidate  a  contrad,  infird  ' 
humana,  .but.not  inforo  confclentucy  as  divines  exprefs  thcai- 
ftlves.  In  thefe  caies,  the  magiftrate  is  fuppofed  only  to 
withdraw  his  power  of  enforcing  the.  right,  not  to  have  al- 
tered the  right.  Where  Jiis  intefitioh  extends  to  the  rig^t, 
and  is  conformable  to  the  interefts  of  fociety  ;  it  never  wBs 
to  alter  the  right ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  origin  of  juftice  and 
of  property,  as  affigned  above. 


N  6  T  E  -.[U],  p.  247. 

I 

T  .    .    ^     ' 

XT  is  evident,  that  the  will  or  confent  alone  never  transfers 
property,  nor  caufes  the  pbligation  of  a  pronrife,  (for  the 
fatne  reafoning  extends  to  both  J  but  the  will  miift  be  exprcf- 
fed  by  words  or  figns,  in  order  to  impo^  a  tye'tq>on  any  man. 
The  expreflion  being  onc^  brought  in  as  fubfervient  to  the 

will, 


^     < 
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will,  foon  befcbmfes  the  principal  part  of  the  promifei^ 
nbr  will  a  man  be  lefs'bbund  by  his  word,  though  he 
fecretly  give  a  different  direSion  to  his  intention,  and 
with-hold  the  aflerit  of  his  ipind.  But  though  the  cx- 
preffioh  makes,  on'moft  occafions,  the  whole  of  the  pro-  . 
ihife,  yet  it  does  not  always  lb ;  and  one  who  ihoula 
rnake  ufe  of  any  expreffion,  of  whkh  he  knows,  not  tbft" 
meaning,  and  which  he  ufes  without  any  (ettk  of  thd 
confequences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound  fty  it.  Niay* 
fliough  he  know  its  meaning,  yet  if  he  ufe  it  in  jeft  * 
only,  and  with  fuch  figns  as  evidently  fhow,,  that  he 
has  no  ferious  intention  of  binding  himfelf^.  he  would 
not.  fie  under  any  obfigation  of  performance }.  but  it  is 
neceilary,  that  the  words  be  a  per^&A  expreffion  of  the 
will,  without  any  contrary  iigns.  Nay„  even  this  wc 
muft  not  carry  fo  far  as  to  imagine,  that  one,,  whom^ 
by  our  quicknefs  of  underftanding^  ^e  conje^ure^  from 
certain  iigns,  to  have  an  intention  of  d^ceSving  us,  is 
not  bound  by  his  expreffion  or  verbal  promise,,  if  we 
accept  of  it;  but  muft  limit  this  conclufion  to  thoie 
cafes  where  the  figns  are  of  a  different  nature  from, 
thofe  of  deceit.  AJl  thefe  contradiftions  are  eafily  aj&* 
counted  for,  if  juflice  arife  entirety  from  its  ufefulnc4 
to  focietyj  but  will  never  be  explained  on  any  other 
hypothefis.  • 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  mor^  decifions  of  the 
y^fuits  and  other  relaxed  cafuifls,  were  commonly 'for- 
med in  profecution  of  fome  fuch  fubtilties  of  reafoAlag^ 
as  are  here  pointed  out,  and  ,  pfroceed  atf  muchr  fit>Bl  dke 
habit  of  fcholaflic  redhement  as  from  any  oormptioaof 
the  heart,  if  we  may  follow  the  authority  of  Moiif* 
Bayle.  See  his  Di£lionary,  article  Loyob.  And  iffhf 
has  the  indignation  of  mankind  riien  £0  high  agsdnfl 
thefe  cafuifls ;  but  becaufe  every  one  perceived,  tfaert 
human  ibciety  cotild  not  fubfift  were^^iuch  pradHcea  aii^ 
thorized,  and  that  morals  muft  always  be  handled 
with  a  view  to  public  intereft,  more  thsul  philotbphi*- 
cal  regularity  ?  Ii  the  fectet  direction  of  the  interitio% 
faid  every  man  of  fenfe, .  could  invalidate  a  contrad  $ 
where  is  our  fecurity?  And  yet  a  metaphyseal  khooU 
man  might  think,  that,  where  an  intentba  was  fups- 
pofed  to  be  requifite,    if  tliat  intention   really  had  not 

place. 
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place,  no  confeouence  ought  to  follow,  and  no  obliga* 
tion  be  impofea.  The  cafuiftical  fubtilties  may  not  be 
greater  than  the  fubtilties  '  of  lawyers,  hinted  at  above ; 
out  as  the  former  are  pernicious^  and  the  latter  innocent 
and  tvta  necejfaryy  this  is  the  reafon  of  the  very  differ- 
ent reception  they  meet  with  from  the  vvorld. 

It  is  a  doftrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the 
prieft,  by  a  fecret  direcElion  of  his  intention,  can  in- 
validate any  facrament.  This  pofition  is  derived  from 
a  ftrid  and  regular  profecution  of  the  obvious  truth, 
that  empty  words  '  alone,  without  any  meaning  or  in- 
tentiqn  in  the  fjpeaker,  can  never  be  attended  with  any 
effeft.  If  the  fame  conclufioh  be  not  admitted  in  rea- 
fonings  concerning  civil  contradls,  vvher^  the  affair  is 
allowed  to  be'  of  fo  much  lefs  confequence  than  the 
eternal  falvation  of  thoufands,  it  proceeds  entirely  from 
men's  fenfe  of  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the 
dodhine  in  the  former  cafe :  *  And  we  may  thence  ob- 
ferve,  that  however  pofitive,  arrogant,  and  dogmatical 
any  fuperftition  may  appear,  it'  never  can  convey  any 
thorough  pcrfuafion  of  the  reality  of  its  obje*3s,  or 
put  them,  *  in  any  degree,  on  a  balance  with  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  which  we  learn  from  daily 
obfervation  antt  experimental  reafoning. 

NOTE  [X],  p.  255. 

T» 
HE. only  folution,  which  Plato  gives  to  all  the  ob-: 
je£tions  that  might  be  raifed  againft  the  community  of  wo- 
men, eflablifhed  in  his  imaginary  commonwealth,  is  KatA;^(ff* 

j'ttf  I'm  tkto  xoti  AflercM  xai  ACAs^firau  ot<to^8»'  oxpsxiiuor  xotAor-  To 
S%  Ba«£*/)of  flucrxpor      Scite  enim  ijludis  dicitur  ^  dicetur^  Id 

Eod  utile  Jit  honejiutn  tffe^  quod  autem  inutile  Jit  turpe  ejfe, 
e.  Rep.  lib.  v.  p.  457.  ex  edit.  Ser.  And  this  max- 
im will  admit  of  no  doubt,  where  public  utility  is  con- 
cerned; which  is  Plato's  meaning.  And  indeed  to  what 
other  purpofe  do  all  the  Ideas  of  chaftity  and  modefly 
fcrve  ?  N'tft  utile  ejl  quod  facimus,  frujira  eji  gluria^  fays 
Phaedrus. '  KotAor  tw  p>A<tC7tov  «J^«v,  fays  Plutarch  dt  viiiofo 
pdore.  Nihil  eorum  quae  damnofa  funt,  pulchrum  eft. 
The  fame  was  the  opinion  of   the  Stoics.     *affi»  &y  or 
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Af>ofT£5-  TMr  «f6TM»  xxi  TH>  aTTtf  J  (ttotr  «rf cc^r.    'Sept.  Emp.  lib. 
iiC  cap.  20v 

NOTE  [Y],  p.  259. 

A  HAT  the  lighter  machine  yield  to  the  heavier, 
and,  in  machines  of  the  fame  kind,  that  the  empty  yield 
to  the  loaded^  this  rule  is  founded  on  convenience. 
That  thofe  who  are  going  to  the  capital  take  place  of 
thofe  who  are  coming  from  it ;  this  feems  to  be  found- 
ed on  fome  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  great  city,  and 
of  the  preference  of  the  future  to  the  pad.  From  like 
reafons,  among  foot-walkers,  the  right-hand  intitles  a 
man  to  the  wall,  and  prevents  joftling,  which  peaceable 
people  find  very  difagreeable  and  inconvenient. 


NOTE   [Z],  p.  262. 


w, 


£  ought  not  to  imagine,,  becaufe  an  inanimatt  ob* 
JC&,  may  be  ufeful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it 
ought  alfo,  according  to  this  fyftem,  to  merit  the  ap- 
pellation of  virtuous.  The  fentmients,  excited  by  utili- 
ty, are,  in  the  two  cafes.  Very  different;  and  the  one  is 
niixed  with  affedion,  eileem,  approbation,  £5*^;.  and  not  the 
other.  In  like  manner,  an  inanimate  object  may  have 
good  colour  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  human  figure. 
But  can  we  ever  be  in  love  with  the  former?  There 
ace  a  numerous  fet  of  paffions  and  featiments,  of  which 
thinking  rational  beings  are,  by  the  original  conftitution 
of  nature,  the  only  proper  objefts :  And  though  the 
very  fame  qualities  be  transferred  to  an  infenfible,  in- 
animate being,  they  will  not  excite  the  fame  fentiments. 
The  beneficial  qualities  of  herbs  and  minerals  are,  in- 
deed, fometimes  called  their  virtues;  but  this  is  an 
effedt  of  the  caprice  of  language,  which  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  in  reafoning.  For  though  there  be  a  fpecies 
6f  approbation  attending  even  ^  inanimate  objecSls,  when 
beneficial,  yet  this  fentiment  is  fo  weak,  and  fo  differ* 
ent  fi^om  that  which  is  directed  to  beneficent  magiflrates 
or  ftatefmen;  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ranked  under 
the  fame  clafs  or  appellation. 

A  very 


I 
*  I 


I 
I 
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A  very  fmall  variation  of  the  objeft,  even  where  the 
fame  qualities  are  prefervedy  will  deftrqy  a  fentiment. 
Thus,  the  fame  beauty,  transferred  to  a  different  fex, 
excites  no  amorous  paffion,  wher6  nature'  is  not  ex- 
tremely perverted. 


V 


NOTE  [A A],  p.  264. 


NPUTIFULNESS   to   parents   is  difapproved    of 

Ey  mankind,    v^ofoofjuYa^  to  /i££AAok»  k^  (rvx?<oyi^fxf^ir*S'  OTi   TO 

mcuptt'jrxi^c lOY  tua^oi^cLvr ear  rxvy xvpMyii.  Ingratitude  for  a  like 
reafoh    (though  he  feems  there  to  mix  a  more  generous 

regard]  ^vvcLycLvoLKTuvitL^  fny  t^  ttsa*^,  eti'flt(p€poy?af  J*  stt*  a/i-rns 
TO  'crct^ATTAM^riov  f^toy  viroyfyYiltiH  Ti^tnotA  'arttpiyLOL^eo  ra  x*9*f)to/Io^ 

^vmpLtocs  ^  Swo/piotr'  Lib.  vi.  cap.  4.  Perhaps  the  hiftorian 
Only  meant,  that  our  fympathy  and  hununity  was  more 
enlivened*,  by  our  conudering  the  fimilarity  of  our  cafe 
with  that  ot  the  perfon  fuffering;    which  is  a  juft  fen- 


timent. 


I 


NOTE  [BB],  p.  %f>9. 


T  is  needlefs  to  pu(h  our  refearches  fo  far  as  to  a(k, 
.tfht  v^e  h«Brc  hunftanHyor  a  fellow-feeling  with  others. 
Td  IS  ftiflkient,  that  this  is  experienced  to  be  a  princii^e 
in  httmaa  naiture.  We  muft  ftop  fomewhcre  in  our 
examination  of  eaufes;  and  there  are,  in  every  icience, 
fomc  general  principles,  heyond  which  we  cannot  hope 
to^  find  any  principle  more  general.  No  man  is  abfo- 
Ifeitely  indifferent  to  the  happmefs  and  milery  of  others. 
The  firft  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give  pleafure;  the 
fecond,  pain.  This  every  one  may  find  in  himfdf. 
It  Yd  not  probable,  that  diefe  principles  can  be  refolv- 
ed  into  principles  more  fimple  and  univerfal,  whatever 
attempts  may  have  been  made  to  that  purpofe.  But  if 
it  wece  poffible,'  it  belongs  not  to  the  prefent  fubjeft; 
and  we  may  here  fafely  confider  tfaefe  principles  as  ori- 
ginal: Happy,  if  we  can  render  all  the  confequences 
fiiiiiciently  plain  and  perfpicuous ! 


I 


NOTE  [CG],   p.  273. 


N    proportion  to  the   ftation  which  a    man  poflefles, 
^^ccording  to  the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed;    we  .al- 
ways expedt  from  him  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  good, 
3  and 
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and  when  difappointed,'  blame  his  inutility;  and  ihuch 
more  do  we  blame  hkn>  if  any  ill  or  prejudice  arife 
from  his  condu£l  and  behaviour.  When  the  interefts 
©f  one  country  interfct^  with  thoTe  of  aJlolhcr,  we  -ef- 
timate  the  merits  tof  a  ftatefinan  by  ttie  good*  or  ill, 
which  refuks  to  his  own  coimtry  from  "his  tmotuves 
and  councils,  without  regard  to  the  prejudice  whkh  he 
lyings  on  its  enemies  and  rivalsl  His  Mkw-citisKtbs 
are  the  objefts,  which  Ke  neai^  the  eyci  While  we 
determine  ^his  diaraiter.  And  as  nature  'has  imj^lanied 
in  every  one  z  fuperior  affeftion^to  his  o\¥n  cotfntiy^ 
we  never  expeft  any  regard  to  cKftant  nations,  wh»re 
a  competition  arifes.  Net  to  mentioti^  thdt,  wfcile 
every  man  confults  the  good  of  his  oWn  communl^, 
we  are  fenfible,  that  the  general  intereft  pf  mankind  is  v 
better  promoted,  than  by  ^any-loofe  indeterminate  views 
to  the  good  of  ,a  fpeqies,  whence  no  beneficial  j^ion 
cotdd  ever  refult,  for 'want  of  a  duly  limits  obj^ft,  on 
which  they  could  exert  themfelves. 


F 


0 

N  b  T  E  [DD],  p.  276. 


OR  a  like   reafon,    the  tendencies .  of  a(9ions  imd 
chara^iiers,     not  their  real  accidental   confequences,    ^e 
alone  regarded   in  our  miQral  determinations  or  general 
Judgments;    though  in   oar.  real    feeling   or  .fentiment, 
we  c^mot  help  paying  greater  regard  to  one  whofe  ila- 
tion,   joined  to  )virtue,    renders  hi^  r^Uy  uieful .  to  fo- 
-ciety,    than  to  one,    who  exerts  the  fecial  virtues  only 
in  good  ib^enttons  and  benevolent  afFefbioos.  *   Separatuijg 
the  character  from  the  fortune,'  by  an  eafy  and  necef- 
fary  effort   of    thought,     we    pronounce    thefe    perfoas 
^ke,    and  .give    them    the  fame  general   praife.      The 
«dgment  correfts    or  endeavours  to  correft  the  appear- 
ance:     But  is  not  able   entirely  to   prevail   over  -  fenti- 
ment. 

Why  is  this  peach-tree  faid  to  be  better  than  that 
other ;  but  becaufe  it  produces  more  or  better  'fhiit  ? 
And  would  not  the  fame  praife  be  given  it,  though 
fnaiis  or  vermin  had  defiroyed  the  peaches,  before  they 
came  to  full  maturity?  In  mArals  too,^  is  not  the  free 
Amwn  hy  the  fruit?  And  cannot  we  eafily  diftinguiflx 
between  nature  and  accidnet,  in  the  one  cafe  as  well  as 
in  the  other? 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [EE],  p.  278. 

T  is  wifely  drdaihed  by  nature,    that  private  connex^ 

. '  ions  fliould  copimonly   prevail  oyer  univerial  vie^s  and 

.  confideratipn&i  otherwife.  our  affections  and  actions  would 

•  be  diflipated  and  loft,   for  want  of  a  proper  limited  ob- 

.  je&.     Thua  a    fmall  benefit   done  to  ourfelves,    or  our 

near  fnends,    excites  more  lively  fentiments  of  love  and 

approbation  than  a  great  benefit  done  to  a  diftant  com- 

.  monwealth:     But  ftill  we  know  here,  as  in  all  the  fen- 

fes,    to  correS  /thefe  inequalities  by  reflexion,    and  re- 

tain  a  general  ftandard  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded  chiefly 

on  general  ufefulnefs. 


o 


NOTE  [PF],  p.  282. 


NE  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  human 
creature,  to  whom  the  appearance  of  happinefs^  (where 
envy  or  revenge  has  no  place)  does  not  give  pleafure, 
that  of  mifery,  uneafinefs.  This  feems  infeparable  firom 
our  make  and  -  cohftitution.  But  they  are  only  the  more 
generous  minds,  that  are  thence  prompted  to  feek  zeal- 
oufly  the  good  of  others,  and  to  have  a  real  paflion 
for  their  welfare.  With  mien  of  narrow  and  ungenerous 
fpirits,  this  fympathy  goes  not  beyond  a  flight  feeling 
of  the  imagination,'  which  ferves  only  to  excite  fenti- 
ments of  complacency  or  cenfurc,  and  ma^es  them  ap- 
ply to  the  objeffc*  either  honourable  or  diftionourable  ap- 
pellations. A  griping  mifer,  for  inftance,  praifes  ex- 
tremely tnduflry  and  frugality  even  in  others,  and  fets 
them,  in  bis  eftimation,  above  all  the  otho*  virtues. 
He  knows  the  good  that  refults  from  them,  and  feels 
that  fpecies  of  happinefs  with  a  more  lively  fympathy, 
than  any  other  you  could  reprefent  to  him  j  thoug;h 
perhaps  he  would  not  part  with  a  ihilling  to  make  the 
fortune  of  the  induftrious  man,  whom  he  praifes  fo 
highly. 

NOTE  [GG],  p.  293. 


D 


lODORUS  SICULUS,  lib.  xv  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  the  charafter  of  Epaminondas,  as  drawn 
by  the  hiftorian,  in  order  to  ftiow  the  ideas  of  perfeft 
Kierit,    which  prevailed  in  thofe  ages.     In  other  illuftri- 

ous 
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ous  mcrt,  feys  hij  you  will  obfcrve,  that  each'poff- 
efied  fome  one  ihining  quality,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fame  I  In  Epaminondas  all  the  virtues  are 
found  united;  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expreffion, 
.vigour  of  mind^  contempt  of  riches,  gentlenefs  of  dif- 
.pofition,  and  what  it  chiefly  to^  be  regarded^  courage  and 
conduct  in  war. 


A, 


NOTE  [HH],  p.  294. 


LL  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain  and  difeafeand 
ficknefs;,  and  may  again  recover  health  and  efafe..    Thefe 
circumftances,    as  they  make  no  diftindion .  betiyeen.  out 
man  .and   other,  .  are    no  fource   of  pride  or.humility^ 
'Xegard  or   contepipt.     But  comparipg  ov^r   owp;   fpeci^ 
to.  fuperior  ones^    it   is  .a  very  -nK>rtifying  con^ei^ion^ 
-that  we    (hould.all   be  fo  Uabk  to  idifeafes  and  infirmi- 
rties;^   and  divines  accordingly  employ  this  topic,  .'in  ofr 
dcr  to   dcprefs  felf^pconceit   and   vanity.  *   They    would 
have  more  fuccefs,   if  the  common  bent  of  our  thoi^ghts 
were  not  perpetually  turned  to  compare  ourfelv^  with 
dthers.     The  infirmities  of  old  age  are  mortifying;    be- 
caufe  a   comparifon    with    the    young    may    take   place. 
The    king's  evil  is    induftrioufly    concealed,     becaufe  it 
afFefts    others,     and    is    often  tranfmitted   to   poflerky. 
•  The  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  iuch  difeafes  as  con- 
vey any  naufeous  or  frightful  images;    the  epilepfy,    for 
inftance,    ulcers,    fores,    fcabs,    &c. 

\    •  •  '  '    ' 

■  NOTE  [II],  p.  296. 

HERE  is  fomething  exttaofdlnary,  and  feemingljr 
unaccountable  in  the  operation  of  ouf  paffions,  when 
>ve  confider  the  fortune  and  fituation  of  others.  Very 
often  another's  advancement  and  profperity  produces 
envy,  which  has  a  ftrong  mixture  of  hatred,  ^nd  arifes 
chiefly  from  the  comparifon  of  ourfelves  with  the  per- 
fon.  At  the- very  fame  time,  or  at  leaft-in  very  (hort 
intervals,  we  may  feel  the  paflion  of  refpeft,  which 
is  a  fpecies  of  afiedlion  or  good*will,    with    a  mixture 

.  of  humility.     On  the  other   hand,    the   misfortunes  of 
our  fellows  often   caufe  pity,    which  has  in  it  a  ftrong 

;  mixture  of  good-will.     This  fentiment  of  pity  is  nearly 

'  allied 
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(tD  xontsmpt,  wiiich  n  a*fpecie$  ofdiilike,  wUi 
«  WflctucB  ;of  .pride,  i  oidy  -ipoim  ooti  the  ipbaenomeiia^ 
as  a  £rt9c6i  of  i^pecdladan  'to  fucfa  as  are  cariotts  with 
jtgard  :to  moral  'enquiries.  It  is  fuffioient  for  the  ptekxt 
jiurpofe  to  obferve  in  general,  that  porwer  and  riches 
jcommonly  cavife  .ftfpe&j  pckverty  and  meaanefe  contempt, 
though  particular  views  and  incidents  iiiay.iQnieti]]M& 
raife  the  paffions  of  envy  and  of  pity. 


NOTE    [KK],  p.  300. 

ti»  >ntlt  ^  alMLltd  w^Iv  ^11  the  difagpeeabk  pa^&ons,  fear, 
4ttigcr,  'ie^ion,  grief,-  mdbnchoiy,  anx4ety,  •fcc.  Bat 
^•fe,  fe^fiir  ts  ttey  a^e  nartiral,  and  univerfal,  -make 
mo  tfiffmnee  -between  one  man  and  another,  and  om 
never  betlie'Objed):  <rf^  bbme.  It  is  only  when  the  dif- 
'p^tion- ogives  a  prspei^ty  .to  ^ny  of  thefe  difagreeahle 
^Mlffions,  iHat  they  disfigure  the  chara^r,  ^nd  by  giving 
^unoaffin^fs,  convey  the '/entimefn  of  di&pprobation  to  the 
4jp0iftattor. 


N  O  X  P  :[LL],  p.  32.  . 

•rap 

a.  j%CIT.  hift.  Kb.  iii.  The  author  entering  »pon  the 
nsLrration,  .feys,  Laniata  *vefie^  fcedum  fpeSfaculum  duce^ 
batury  multis  increpantttusy  nutio  iniaerimante :  deformity 
exitus  mifericordiam  abftulerat.  To  enter  thorougnly 
ifito  this  nfethod .  of  tbinkii^g)  "we  luuft  make  allowance 
for  the  ancient  maxims,  that  no  one  ought  to  prolong 
his  life  after  it  became  dUboi^Qurabie. ;  but,  as  he  ^ad 
always  a  right  to  dirpofe  of  h,  it  then  becam^  ^  dui;/ 
to  part  with  it. 


NOTE  [MM],  p.  303. 

4.  ff  E  abfence  of'  virtue  may  often  be  a  vice ;  *  and  •  that 
'of'the  higheft  kind;  as  in  the  rilftanee  of  ingratitude,  as 
well  as  meannefs.  Where  'We  expeft  a  hqatity,  the  difap- 
-pohitmefrf  rives  an  uneafy  fenfation,  and  produces  a  real  de- 
formity.    An  abje£hiefs  of  eharaftcr,  likewife,  is  difguftfel 

•    .    '  '  ^  and 
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and  contemptible  in  another  view.  Where  a  man  has  no 
fenfe  of  value  in  himfelf,  we  arc  not  likely  to  have  any  higher 
efteem  of  him.  And  if  the  fame  perfon,  who  c^^ouches  to 
his  fuperiors,  is  infolent  to  his  inferiors  (as  often  happens), 
this  contrariety  of  behaviour,  inftead  of  corredting  the  for- 
mer vice,  aggravates  it  extremely  by  the  addition  of  a  vice 
Aill  more  odious.     See  fe£t.  8. 


NOTE  [NN],  p.  326. 

1 

a  rude,  untaught  farvage  regulates  cWefly  his  love  and  hatred 
by  the, ideas  of  private  utility  and  injury,  and  has  bun 
famt  conceptions  of  a  general  rule  or  fyftcm  of  beha- 
viour.    The  man  who  ftands  oppofite  to  hhn  in  battle 
he  hates  heartily,  not  only  for  the  prefent  mpment,  which 
is  almoft  unavoidable,  but  for  ever  after ;  nor  is  he  fatif- 
fied  without  the  moft  extreme  punifliment  and  vengeance. 
But  we,  accuftomed  to  focicty,  and  to  more  enlarged  re- 
fleaions,  confider,  that  this  man  is  ferving  his  own  coun- 
try and  community  J  that  any  inan,  in  the  fame  fituation 
would  do  the  fame ;.  that  we  ourfelves,  iii  like  circumftan- 
<ts^  ^erve  a  like  conduft  5  thavin  general,  human  fociety 
IS  beft  fupported  on  fnch.  maxims :  And  by  thefe  foppofi- 
tions  and  views,  we  corred,  in  fome  meafure,  our  ruder 
and  narroiwer  paflions.     And  though  much  of  owr  friettd- 
ftip  and  emmty  be  ftiU  regulated  by  prh^ate  confideraridns 
of  benefit  and  harm,  we  pay^  at  leaft^  this  homage  to  ge- 
neral rules,  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  refpe6t>  that  we  - 
commcmly  pervert  our  adverfary's  conduA,   by  imputing; 
malice  or  injuftice  to  him,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  thofe 
paffionsy  which  arife  from  felf-love  and  private  intereft. 
When  the  heart  is  full  of  rage,  it  never  wants  pretences  of 
this  aatnre ;  though  fometimes-  as  frivolous,  as  thofe  fr6m 
which  Horace^  being  almoft  crufticd  by  the  fall  of  a  .tree* 
affe<asto  accule  of  parricide  the  fiift  plamer  of  it.  ' 


Vol.  n. 
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N  O  T  E  [OO],  p.  352. 


B 


^Ekevolence  naturally  divides  into  two  kinds,  the 
general  and  tht  particular.  The  firft  is,  where  we  have 
no  fncndfliip  or  connexion  or  eftecm  for  the  perfon„  but 
fed  only  a  general  fympathy  with  him  or  a  compaffion  for 
his  pains,  and  a  congratulation  with  his  pleafures.  The 
other  fpecies  of  benevolence  is  founded  on  an  opinion  of 
virtue,  on  fervlces  done  us,  or  on  fome  particular  con- 
nexions. Both  thefe  fentiments  .muft  be  allowed  real  in 
human  nature ;  but  whether  they  will  refolve  into  fome  nice 
confiderations  of  felf-love,  is  a  queftion  more  curious  than 
important.  The  former  fentimcnt,  to  Wit,  that  of  general 
benevolence,  or  humanity,  or  fympathy,  we  (hall  have  oc» 
.  caiion  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the  courfe  of  this  enquiry ; 
and  I  aiTume  it  as  real,  from  general  e}q>erience,  without 
any  other  proof. 

NOTE  [PP],  p.  361. 

A  H I S  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  property,  and  con- 
fequently  of  juftice,  is,  in  the  main,  the  fame  with  that 
hinted  at  and  adopted  by  Grotius.  ^*  Hinc  difcimus,  quae 
^'  fiierit  caufa,  ob  quiam  a  primaeva  communione  rerum  pri- 
^^  mo  mobilium,  deinde  &  immobilium  djfceflTum  eft  :  ni- 
*'  mirum  quod  cum  non  contenti  homines  vefci  fponte  natisy 
**  antra  habitare,  corpore  aut  nudo  agere,  aut  corticibus  ar- 
.  *'  borum  ferarumve  pellibus  veftito,  vitae  genus  exquiiitus 
'^  delegiflent,  induflria  opus  fuit,  quam  fmgul^  rebus  fin* 
>  ^^  gulis  adhiberent :  Quo  minus  autem  fru£lus  in  commune 

''  conferrentur,  primum  obftitit  locorum,  in  quae  homines 
^^  difceiTenmt,  diftantia,  deinde  juilitiae  &  amoris  defedus, 
^'  per  quern  fiebat,  ut  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  confumptione, 
^*  fru<Siuum,  qu^  debebat,  asqiialitas  fervaretur.  Simui  dif- 
*^  cimus,  quomodo  res  in  prpprietatem  iverint ;  non  animi 
^^  adu  folo,  neque  enim  fcire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  fuum 
*'  efle  vellenti  ut  eo  abftinerent,  &  idem  velle  plurcs  pote- 
**  rant ;  fed  pafto  quodam  aut  expreffo,  ut  per  divifionem, 
**  aut  tacito,  ut  per  occupationem."  De  jure  belli  &  pads. 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  §  2.  art.  4,  &  5. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [CLQJ,  p.  361. 


K 


ATURAL  maybe  oppofed,  either  to  what  is  «««- 
fual^  miracul$uSi  ot  artifidaL  In .  the  two  former  fenfes^ 
jjuftice  and  property  are  undoubtedly  natural.  But  as  they 
fiippofe  reafon,  forethought,  deiign,  and  a  fodal  union  and 
comederacy  among  men,  perhaps,  that  epithet  cannot  ftrid- 
]y,  in  the  lafb  fenfe,  be  applied  to  them.  Had  men  lived 
without  fociety,  property  had  never  been  known,  and  nei-  / 
ther  jiiffice  nor  injuftice  had  ever  exifted.  But  fociety 
among  human  creatures,  had  been  impolTible,  without 
reafon,  and  forethought.  Inferior  animals,  that  unite,  are 
guided  by  inftind,  which  fupplies  the  place  of 'reafon«  But 
all  thefe  dUputes  are  merely  verbal. 


NOTE  [RR],  p.  363. 


T. 


p,  H  A  T  there  be  a  Reparation  or  diftindion  of  poflef- 
fion^yf  and  that  this  feparation  be  fteady  and  conftant ;  this 
is  a|if<^utely  required  by  the  interefts  of/ fociety,  and  hence 
the  origin  of  juftice  and  property.  What  poileifions  are 
afligned  to  particular  perfons ;  this  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
pretty  indifferent  5  and  is  often  determined  by  very  frivolous 
views  and  confiderations.  We. (hall  mention  a  few  parti- 
cular^.^ 

Were  a  focie,ty  formed  among  feveral  independent  mem- 
bers, the  moft  obvious  rule,  which  could  be  agreed  on> 
would  be  to  annex  property  to  pnfent  poileffion,  and  leave 
every  one  a  right  to  what  he  at  prefent  enjoys.  The  rela- 
tion of  poileflion,  which  takes  place  between  the  perfon  and 
the  objed,  naturallydraws  oti  the  relation  of  property. 

For  a  like  reafon,  occupation  or  iirft  pofleffion  becomes 
the  foundation  of  property. 

Where  a  man  beftows  labour  and  Induftry  upon  any  bb- 
je£l,  which  before  belonged  to  no  body ;  as  in  cutting  down 
and  (haping  a  tree,  in  cultivating  a  field,  &c.  the  alterations^ 
which  he  produces,  caufes  a  relation  between  him  and  the 
objed,  and  naturally  engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the 
n^w  relation  of  property.     This  caufe  here  concurs  with  the 

K  k  a  public 
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public  utility,  which  conies  io  tlxQ  cuxcQuragement  given  to 
induftry  and  labour. 

Perhaps  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  pofiefibr^^ 
concurs,  in  this  inftance,  with  the  other  motives,  and 
engages  us  to  leave  with  him  what  he  has  acquired  by 
his  fweat  and  labour ;  and  what  he  has  fiattered  himfeff 
in  the  conftant  enjoyment  of.  For  though  iwivate  hu-:' 
manity  can,  by  no  iiteans,  be.  the  origin  of  juftice ;  fince 
the  latter  virtue  fo  often  contradidis  the  former  j  yp^  when 
the  rule  of  feparate  and  conftant  pofleflion  is  once  form- 
ed by  the  indifpenfable  necefBties  of  fociety,  private  huma- 
nity, and  an  averfion  to  the  doin^  a  hardship  to  another, 
may,  in  a  particular  inftanc^,  give  nfc  to  a  particular  mlc  of 
property. 

I  am  much  incKncd  to  think,  that  the  right  of  fucceffioa 
or  inheritance  much  depends  on  thofe  connexions  of  the 
imagination,  and  that  the  relation  to  a  former  proprietor 
begetting  a  relation  to  the  obji;(d,js  the  cayfe  why  the  pro- 
perty is  transferred  to  a  man  zfter  the  death  of  his  kinfman. 
It  is  true ;  induftry  is  more  encouraged  by  the  transference 
of  pofl^lfion  to  children  or  near  i^rions  :  Bixt  tKis  confix 
deration  wSi  only  have  plac^  in  a  cultivated  fecKty  5  whdilas 
the  r^ht  of  .fucceffiori  is  regarded  even  amoi^  the  ^s^^ 
Barbarians. 

Acquifition  of  property  by  oicejfltn  can  be  ^pfeinerf  no 
way  Initby  having  recouiie  to  the  relatvDns  and  cocmexions. 
of  th<  itnaginatioa.  .   v     ,.  . 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  moft  nations, 
and  by  the  natural  turn  of  oKr-  thought,  is  sittributed, 
tc^  the  proprietors  of  their  banks,  exciting  fuch  vaft' 
riverfr  as  tli«  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  vshich  fi^m  too  large 
,to  follow  as  aAT  aeceffion  to  the  property  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  fields.  Yet  even  thefe  rivers  are  confidered  as  the 
property  of  tkat  nation,  through  whofe  domiriions  they 
rtin;  the  idea  of  a.  nafiorv  being' of  a  fuitable  bulk  to  cor- 
refpond  with  them,  and  bear  them  fuch  a  relation  vt  the 
fancy*  ^ 

The  acceffions,  which  are  made  to  land,  bordering  upon ^ 
riverS',  fo^kyw  the  land,  fay  the  civilians,  provided  it  he  made 
b^  what  they  call  aliuwn^  that  is,  irtfei^ly  and  imper- 
ceptibly ;  which  are  ci#cumftailces,  that  affift  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  conjun^ion. 

Where 
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Where  there  is  any  cofifider«ble  portko  torn  at  once 
tfom  one  bank  and  added  to  another,  it  become*  not  his 
property,  whofe  land  it  falls  on,  till  it  unite  with  the 
land,  aqd  tdl  the  trees  and  plants  have  fpread  their  roots 
^SdS  *'^*  **  thought  does  not  fufficiently 

In  fliort,  we  muft  ever  diftingOilh  between  the  neceffity 
6t  a  feparation  and  conftancy  in  men's  pofleffion,  and 
&e  niles,  T-^hich  affign  particular  objefts  to  particular  per- 
lons.  lhe&ftn€ceffityispbvious,ftrong,  and  invincible: 
X  ne  latter  may  depend  on  a  public  utility  more  light  and 
tnvolous,  on  the  fentiment  of  private  humanity  and  aver- 
fion  to  pnvate  hardlhq),  onpofitive  laws,  on  precedent*, 
analogies,  and  very  fine  connexions  and  turns  0/  the  ima- 
gination. 

V 

NOTE  [SSJ,  p.  370. 

X  HE  term,  pride,  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  fenfej  but 
this  fentiment  feems  indifferent,  and  may  be  either  good  or 
bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  founded,  and  according  to 
the  other  circumftances  which  accon>pany  it.  'The  French 
exprefs  tliis  fentiment  by  the  term,  amour  propre^  but  as  they 
alfo  exprefs  felf-love  as  well  as  vanity,  by  the  fame  term,  ^ 
there  arifes  thence  a  greait  confufion  in  Rochefoucault,  and 
many  of  their  moral  writers. 

■  "^ 

N  O  T  E  [TT],  p.  37t. 

T 

A-^OVE  and  efteem  are  nearly  the  fame  paffion,  andarife 
firom  fimilar  caufes.  The  qualities,  which  produce  bpth* 
are  fuch  as  communicate  pleafure..  But  where  this  pleafure 
is  fevere  and  ferious  ;  or  where  its  objeft  is  great,  and  makes 
a  ftro^g  impreffion,  or  where  it  produces  any  degree  of  hu- 
mility and  awe  :  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  paflSon,  which  arifes 
from  the  pleafure,  is  more  properly  denominated  efteem  than 
love.  Benevolence  attends  both  :  But  is  xonnefted  with 
love  in  a  more  eminent  degree.  There  feems  to  be  ftill  a 
ftronger  mixture  of  pride  iii  contempt  than  of  humility  in 
,  efteem; 


f^ 
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ledeem ;  and  the  reafon  would  not  be  difficult  ta  one,  who 
(ludied  accurately  the  pafTions.  All  thefe  various  mixtures 
and  compoiitions  and  appearances  of  fentiment  form  a  very 
cauoas  iubjed  of  fpeculation,  but  arc  wide  of  our  prefent 
pun  ofe.  Throughout  this  enquiry,  we  always  confider  in 
geneial,  what  qualities  are  a  fubjed  of  praife  or  of  cenfurc, 
without  entering  into  all  the  minute  differences  of  fenti* 
ment,  which  they  excite.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is 
contemned,  is  alio  difliked,  as  well  as.  what  is  hated ;  and 
we  here  endeavour  to  take  objeSs,  according  to  their  moft 
fimple  views  and  appeasances.  Thefe  fciences  are  too 
apt  to  2^pear  abftrad  to  common  readers,  even  with  all 
the  precautions  which  we  can  take  to  clear  them  from 
Superfluous  fpeculations,  and  bring  thpm  down  to  every 
capacity. 

NOTE  fUU],  p.  371, 

rp 

X  HE  following paflage  of  Cicero  is  worth  quqtirig)  as 
being  the  moft  clear  and  exprefs  to  our  purpofe,  that  any 
thing  can  be  imagined,  and,  in  a  difpute,  which  is  chiefly 
verbal,  muft,  on  Recount  of  the  author,  carry  an  authorityi 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

^^  Virtus  autem,  quae  eft  perie  ipfa  laudabilis,  et  fine  qua 
"  nihil  laudari  poteft,  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quarum 
^'  alia  eft  alia  ad  laudationem  aptior.  Sunt  enim  alixvir' 
f*  tutes,  quae  vid^ntur  in  moribus  hopiinum,  et  quadam 

V  comitate  ac  beneficentia  pofitae ;  alias  quae  in  ingenii  aliqua 
*'  facultate,  aut  animi  magnitudine  ac  robore.     Nam  cle- 

V  mentia,  jijftitia,  benignitas,  fides,  fortitudo  in  periculis 
•*  commiinibus,  jucundaeftaudituinlaudationibus.  Omnes 
**  enim  hae  virtutes  non  tarn  ipfis,  qui  eas  in  fe  habent,  quam 
**  generi  hominum  fruiftubfae  putantur.  Sapientia  et  mag- 
*f  nitudo  animi,  qua  omnes  res  humanae,  tenues  et  pro 
**  nihilo  putantur;  et  in  cogitando  vii  quxdam  ingenii,  et 
**  ipfa  eloquentia  admirationis  habet  non  minus,  jucundi- 
**  tatis  minus.  Ipfos  enim  magis  videtur,  quos  laudamus, 
f*  quam  illos,  apud  quos  laudamus,  omare  ac  tueri :  fed 
"  tamen  in  laudenda  jungenda'funt  etiam  haec  genera  vir- 
J^  tutum.     Ferunt  enim  aures  hominum,  cum  ilia  quae 

*'jucuiida 
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"jucundact, grata,  turn  ctiam  ilia,  quae  mirabilia  font  in 
**  virtute,  laudari/*  De  drat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  89. 

I  fuppofe,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive,  it  would  be  found 
difficult  to  fetter  his  moral  fentiments  by  narrow  fyftems ;  or 
perfuade  him,  that  no  qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  v/r- 
tues^'  or  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of'perfonal  m^rity  but 
what  were  recommended  by  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man^ 


D 


NOTE  [XX],  p.  394. 


URING  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  Romans 
leem  to  have  been  more  given  to  intrigues  and  gallantry 
tban  the  Engliih  are  at  prefent :  And  the  women  of  condi- 
tion, in  order  to  retain  their  lovers^  endeavoured  to  fix  a 
irianie^of  reproach  on  thofe  who  were  addicted  to  wenching 
and  low  amours.  They  were  called  Ancillarioli.  SeeSe-r 
i;ieca  de  beneficiis.  Lib.  i.  cap.  9.  See  alfo  Martial,  lib. 
yii.  ejpijg.  58.  . 


NOTE  f YY],  p.  409. 


^F; 


llAGILIS  &  laboriola  mortalitas  in  partes  ifta  digef- 
**  fit,  infirmit^tis  fuae  memor,  ut  portionibus  quifquis  co- 
"  leret,  quo  maxime  indigeret."  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ^.  So 
early  as  Hefiod's  tim.e  there  were  30,000  deities.  Oper.  &f 
Dier.  lib;  i.  ver.  250,,  But  the  taflc  to  be  performed  by 
tbefe  feems  ftill  too  great  for  their  number.  The  provinces 
of  the  deities  w^re  fo  fobdivided^  that  there  was  even  a  god 
o£  Sneezing.  See  Arift.  Probl.  ieft.  33.  cap.  7,  T'he  pro- 
vince of  copulation,  fuitably  to  the  importance  and  dimity  of 
it,  was  divided  among  feveral. deities. 


^N  O  T  E  [2Z],  p,  426, 


I 


T  win  he  eafy  to  give  a  re^foii,  why  Tliales,  Anaxif 
mander,  and  thofe  early  philofophers,  who  really  wer^ 
ath^ifts,  might  be  very  orthodox  iq.  th<^  pagan  creed  j  .and 
why^naxagoras  and  Socrates,  though  yeaj  tbeifts,  muft 
naturally,  in  ancierit  times^  be  eftaemed  impipus.  The 
blind,  unguided  powers  of  nature,  if  they  could  produce 
ftien,  might  alfo  produce  fucl>  beiqgs  as  Jiipite?*  aqd  Nepr 

tune. 
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tune,  who  b^ing  the  mpft  powerful,  intelligent  exiftences  in 
the  world,  would  bp  proper  objei^is  of  worlhip.  But  where 
a  lupreme  intelligence,  the  firft  caufe  of  alt  is  admitted, 
thefe  capricioiis  things,  if  ^hey  exift  at  all,  muft  appear  very 
fubordinate  and  dependent,  and  coniequently  be  excluded 
from  the  rank  of  deities.  Plato  (de  leg.  lib.  x.)  affigns  this 
reafon  for  the  imputation  thrown  on  Anaxagoras,  nam^y 
his  denying  the  divinity  of  the  ftars,  planets,  and  other  cre- 
ated objeds. 


NOTE  [AAA],  p.  436. 


V 


E  R  R I  U  S  Flaccus,  cited  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  2. 
affirmed,  that  it  was  ufual  with  the  Romans,  before  they 
hid  fiege  to  any  town,  to  invocate  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 
place,  and  by  promifmg  him  greater  honours  than  thofe  he 
at  prefent  enjoyed,  bribe  him  to  betray  his  old  friends  and 
votaries.  The  name  of  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  v^as  for 
this  reafon  kept  a  mofl  religious  myftery ;  left  the  enemies 
of  the  republic  fliould  be  able,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  draw 
him  over  to  their  fervice.  For  without  the  name,  they 
thought,  nothing  of  that  kind  could  be  pra<5lifi^d.  Pliny 
fays,  that  the  common  form  of  invocation  was  preferved  to 
his  time  in  the  ritual  of  the  pontifs.  And  Macrobius  has 
tranfmitted  a  copy  of  it  from  the  fecret  things  of  Sammoni- 
Cus  Serenus. 


NOTE  [BB3J,  p.  439, 


M, 


GST  nations  have  fallen  into  this  guilt  of  human 
facrifices ;  though,  perhaps,  that  impious  fuperftition  has 
never  prevailed  very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unlefs  we 
except  the  Carthaginians,  ^or  the  Tyrians  foon  aboliftied 
it.  A  facrific'e  is  conceived  as  a  prfefent ;  and  any  prefent  is 
delivered  to  their  deity  by  deftroying  it  and  rendering  it  ufe- 
lefs  to  men ;  by  burning  what  is  folid,  pouring  out  the 
liquid,  and  killing  the  animate.  For  want  of  a  iS^tter  way 
cf  doing  him  fervice,  we  doourfelves  an  injury ;  and  fancy 
that  we  thereby  exprefs,  at  leaft,  the  heartinefs  of  our  good- 
will and  adoration.  Thus  our  mercenary  devotion  deceives 
ourfclves,  and  imagines  it  deceives  the^deity. 

NOTE 


I 
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NOTE  [OCC],  p-  447- 


T  is  ftrange-  that  the  Egyptian'  religion,  though  lb 
abfurd,  ihould  yet  have  foome  fo  great  a  refemblatice 
to  the  Jewilh,  that  ancient  writers  even  of  the  gneatdl 
genhis  were  not  able  to  bbferve  any  difference  between 
them.  For  it  is ,  remarkable  tjhat  both  Tacitiis  and, 
Suetonius,  when  they  mention  that  dewee  of  the  fenate, 
under  Tibierius,  by  which  the  Egyptian  and  JewiJh 
profelytes  were  baniftied  from  Rome,  exprefsly  treat 
thefe  religions  as  tl!e  fame;  and  it  appears,  that  even 
the  decree  itfelf  was  founded  on  that  fuppofitioa. 
«'  Aftum  &  de  facris  Agyptiis,  J^daicifque  pellendisi 
**  fadumque  patrum  confultum,  ut  quatuor  millia  liber- 
*•  tini  generis  ea  fuperjlitlone  infedla,  quis  idonea^  aeta$j 
^^  in  infulam  Sardiniam  vehei^entur,  .  coercendis  iOic 
**  latrociniisj  &  (i  ob  gratitatem  coeli  interiflent,  vik 
•*  damnum:  Ceteri  cederent  Italia,  nifi  certam  ante  diem 
*^  profanos  ritus  exuiflfent."  Tacit,  ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  85* 
•*  Extemas  caeremonias,  -/Egyptios,  Jtidaicofque  ritus 
^  compefcuit;  coadus  qui  fuperjiittone  ea  tenebantur^ 
**  religloias  veftes  cum  inftrumento  omni  comburere^ 
*•  &c."  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  36.  Thefe  wife  heathens^ 
obferving  fomcthing  in  the  general  air,  and  genius, 
and  Ipirit  of  the  two  religions  to  be  the  fame,  elieem-r 
ed  the  differences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  to  de*- 
ferve  any  attention. 


X 


NOTE  [DBD],  p..  455. 


ENOPHON's  conduft,  as  related  by  himfelf,  i«, 
at  once,  an  inconteftable  proof  of  the  general  credulity 
of  mankind  in  thofe  ages,  and  the  incoherencies,  m 
all  ages,  of  men^s  opinions  in  religious  matters.  That 
great  captain  and  philofopher,  the  difciple  q(  Socrates, 
and  one  who  has  delivered  fome  of  the  moh  refined 
fentiments  with  regard  to  a  deity,  gave  all  the  following 
marks  of  vulgar,  pagan  fuperftition.  By  Socrates's  ad- 
vice, he  confulted  the  oracle  of'  Delphi,  befin-e  he 
would  engage  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  De  exped. 
lib.  iii.  p.  294..  ex  edit.  Leuncl.  Sees  a  dream  the  night 
after  the  generals  were  feized;  which  he  pays  great  re- 
gard 
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gard  to,  but  thinks  ainbig;uous.  Id.  p.  295.  He  and 
the  whole  army*  regard  fneezing  as  a  very  lucky  omen. 
Id.  p.  300.  Has  another  dream,  when  he  comes  to 
the  river  Centrites,  which  his  iFellow-general,  Chirofophus, 
alfo  pays  great  regard  to.  Id.  lib.  iv.  p.  323.  The 
Greeks,  fuffering  from  a  cold  north  wind,  facrifice  to 
k;    and  the  hiftorian  obferves,'  that  it  immediately  aba<-  \ 

ted.    Id.    p.    329.    Xenqphon  confults  the   facrihces  in  ^ 

fecret,  before  he  would  tomt  any  refolution  with  him- 
felf  about  fettling  a  ccjony.     Lib.  v*  p.    ^$9.     He  was  i 

himfelfavery  fkilful  ailgur.  Id.  p.  ^61.  Is  determined 
by  the  vi£lims  to  refufe  the  fole  command  of  the  ar- 
my which  was  offered  him.  Lib.  vi.  p.  273.  Cleander, 
the  Spartan,  though  very  ^efirous  of  it,  refufes  it  for 
the  fame  reafon.  Id.  p.  392.  Xenophon  mentions  an 
old  dream  with  the  interpretation  given  him,  when  he 
firft  joined  Cyrus,  p.  373.  Mentions  alfo  the  place 
of  Hercules's  defcent  into  hell  as  believing  it,  and  fays 
the  marks  of  it  are  ftill  remaining.  Id.  p.  375.  Had 
almoft  ftarved  tlie  army,  rather  than  lead  them  to  the 
field  againft  the  aufpices.  Id.  p.  382,  383.  His  friend> 
£uclides,  the  augur,  would  not  believe  that  he  had 
brought  no  money  from  the  expedition;  tilt  he  (£u«> 
elides)  facrificed,  and  then  he  faw  the  matter  clearly  ii^ 
the  Exta.  '  Lib.  vii.  p.  425.  The  fame  phi}ofopher, 
propoling  a  project  of  mines  for  the  encreafe  of  the 
Athenian  revenues,  advifes  them  firft  to  confult  the 
oracle.  De  rat.  red.  p.  392.  That  alt  this  devotion 
was  not  a  £u'ce,  in  order  to  ferve  a  political  purpofe, 
appears  both  from  the  fads  themfelves,  and  from  the 
genius  of  that  age,  when  little  or  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  hypocrify.  Befides,  Xenophon,  as  appears 
from  his  Memorabilia,  was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  thofe 
times,  which  no  political  devotee  ever  is.  It  is  for 
the  fame  reaibn,  I  maintain,  that  Newton,  Locke, 
Clarke,,  &c.  being  Arians  or  Socipnans^  were -very  fin- 
c^re  in'  the  creed  they  profefTed:  And  I  always  oppofe 
this  argument  to  fome  libertines,  who  will  needs  have 
it,  that  it  was  impoiltble  but  that  thefe  i^<:^opher^ 
mud  have  been  hyixxrites. 


NOTE 


B 
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NOTE  [EEE],  p.  460. 


' 


ACCHUS>  a  divine  being,  is  leprefented  by  the 
heathen  mythology  as  the  inventor  of  dancing  and  the 
theatre,  rlays  were  anciently  even  a  part  of  public 
worOiip  on  the  mod  folemn  occafions,  and  often  eni"* 
ployed  in  times  of  peftilence,  .  to  appeafe  the  offen4ed 
deities.  But  they  have  been  zealoufly  profcribed  by  the 
godly  in  later  ages;  and  the  play-houfe,  according  to 
a  learned  divine,   is  the  porch  of  hell. 

But  in  order  to  (how  more  evidently,    that  it  is  poC- 
fible  for  a  religion  to    reprefent  the  oivinity    in  ftUl  a 
more  immoral  and  unamiable  light  than  he  was*  pi£lu- 
red  by  the  ancients,    we  (hall  cite  a  long  pa£^e  from 
an  author  of  tafte  and  imagination,    Y^ho  was  mrely  no 
enemy  to  Chriftianity.'    It  is  the  Chevalier  Ramfay,    a 
writer,     who  had'  fo   laudable  an  inclination  to  be  or- 
thodox,    that    bis   reafpn   never   found    any    difficulty, 
even    in    the    dpdrines    whicli  free-thinkers  fcruple  the 
moft,  'the    trinity,    incarnation,    and   fatisfa£^ion :    His 
humanity,  alone,   of  which  be  ieems  to  htve  had  a  great 
ftock,    rebelled  againft  the  do6^rine^  of  eternal  reproba-^ 
tion   and    predeftination.        He    expr^fies   himfelf  thus: 
^  What  ftrange  ideas,'   fays  he,    '  would  an  Indian  or 
*  a  Chinef^  philofopher  have  cf  our  holy»  roii^on,    if 
f  they  judged  by  the  fchemes  given  of  it  byoiir  modern 
<  free-thinkers,      and   pharifaical   do«Sors    of  all   feds  i 
^  According    to  the  odious   and    too   vulgar   fyftem  of 
f  thefe    incredulous    feoffors    and    credulous     fcribblers, 
f^  The  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  moft  cruel,  unjuft,  par- 
f'  tial,   and  fantaftical  being.     He  created,    about  6000 
^<  years    ago,   a  mSh  and  a  woman,    and  placed  them 
*'  m  a  fine^^arden  of  Alii,    of  which  there  are  no  re- 
**  raains.^    This  garden  was  fumiihed  with  all  forts  of 
^^  trees,    fountains,   and  flowers.     He  allowed  them  the 
^^  ufe  of  all  thie  fruits   of  this  beautiftil  garden,   except 
5'  one,   that  w^  planted  in  the  midft  thereof,  and  that 
^^  had  in  it  a  fecret  virtue  of  preferving  them. in  con- 
^^  tinual  health  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind,    of  ex'- 
^^  alting   their  natural  powers   and    making  them  wife. 
*'  The*  devil  entered  into  the  body   of  a  ferpent,    and 
^^  folicited  'the   firft    woman   to    eat  of  this   forbidden 

fruity    (he   engaged    her    hu(band    to   do  the    fame. 

To  puni(h  this  flight  curioiity  and  natural   defire  of 
**  life  and  knowledge,    God   not  only  threw  our  firft 

*•  parents^ 
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•*  parents  out  of  paradife, .  but  he  Condemned  all  their 
**  pofterity  to  temporal  mifery,  and  the  greateft  pzrt 
^  of  them  to  eternal  pams,  liiough  rtie  fouls  of  thefe 
'^  innocent  children  have  no  more  rehtkm  to  that  of 
^^  Adaitt  thoa  to  thoie  of  Nero  and  Mahomet;  fince> 
*^  acocsding  tx>  the  fcfaolaftte  drivdiers,  fahulifts,  and 
^  nytbologifls^  aU  fouls  are  created  pure^  ai^  infufed 
^  inunaUatdy  into  mortal  todies^  fo  fooifr  ^s  the  fcetus 
^  m  fimned.  To  aocompltfti^thie  barbarous,  partial  de- 
**  cree  of  predeftination  and  rfprobation,  God  ^Mndon>- 
^  td  all  natiooa  to  darkti^fe^  idolatry,  and  fuperftiti- 
*^  oa^  without  any  ibving  knowledge  or  fahitary  gra- 
*^  ces  >  uniefe  it  was  one  particular  nation,  ^hom  he 
^  chofe  as  Ms  peculiar  people.  This  chofen  dation 
^  was,  iiowcver^  the  moil  ftuind^  ungrateful,  rcbeliious 
^  and  perfidious  of  ail  nations.  After  God  had  thus 
^  kept  the  far  greater  part  of  all  the  human  fpecies, 
^  during  near  4000  years,  in  a  reprobate  ftate^  he 
^  changed  all  of  a  fuddon,  and  took  a  fancy  for  other 
**  eutioos  befide  the  Tew8»  Then  he  fent  his  only  be^ 
^  gotten  Son  to  the  world*,  under  a  human  form,  to 
^  appeafe  his  wrath,  fatisfy  liis  vindiAive  juftice,  and 
**  die  for  the  pardon  of  fin.  Very  few  nations,  how- 
^  ever,  have  heard  of  this  gofpel  ^  and  all  the  reft, 
*^  tboi^h  left  in  invincUde  ignoi:ance,^  are  damned  with- 
•*  out  exception,  or  any  poffibiiity  of  remiifion.  The 
♦*^  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  have  heard  of  it,  have 
^  dunged  only  fome  fpeculative  notions  about  God, 
**  and  fbme  external  forms  in  worftiip:  For,  in  other 
*^  refpeds,  the  bulk  of  Chriftians  have  continued  as 
**'  corrupt  as  the  rell  of  mankind  in  their  morals^ 
**  yea,  fo  much  the  more  perverfe  and  criminal, 
*'  that  their  lights  were  greater.  Unlets  it  be  a 
♦*•  very  fmall  kkGt  number,  ail  ot^er  Chriftians,  like 
*^  the  pagans,  will  be  for  ever  damned  ;♦  the  great  fa- 
♦*  crific^  offered  up  for  them  will  become  void  and  of 
^  AO  ekeSt ;  God  .will  take  delight  for  ever,  in  their 
^  torments  and  blaiphemies;  and  though  he  can,  by 
«*  one  fiat  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will  remain 
•^  for  ever  unconverted  and  unconvertible,  becaufe  he 
*^  will  be  for  ever  unappeafable  and  irreconcileable.  It 
*♦  is  true,  that  all  this  makes  God  odicfus,  a  hater  of 
•*  fouls,  tatjier  than  a  lover  of   them ;     a  cruel,    vin- 

«  diaivc 
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<  diiStive  tyrant,   an  impotent   or   a  wrathful  daemon, 

<  rather   than    an    all-powerful,      beneficent   fether   of 

<  fpirits :     Yet  all  this   is  a  myfteiy .     He   has  fecret 

<  reafons  for  his  condu<S^,  that  ar6  impenetrable;  and 
^  thougfi  he  appears  unjuft  and  barbarous,  yet  we 
'  muft   believe  the  contrary,    becaufe  what  is  injuftioe» 

<  crime,  cruelty,  and  the  blackefl  malice  in  us,  is  ia 
«  him  juftice,   mercy,   and  fovercign  goodnefs."    Thus 

the  incredulous  free-thinkers,  the  judaizing  Chrlfti^ns, 
and  the  fataliftic  doAors  have  disfigured  and  difhonoured 
the  fublime  myfteries  of  our  holy  faith ;  thus  they 
have  confounded  the  nature  of  good  and  evil;  trans- 
formed  the  mod  monstrous  pailions  into  divine  at- 
tributes, and  furpafTed  the  pagans  in  blafphemy,  by 
afcribing  to  the  eternal  nature,  as  perfe£^ioQ$,  what 
makes  the  mod  horrid  crimes  againfl  men.  The 
groiler  pagans  contented  themfelves'  with  divinizing 
luft,  inceft,  and  adultery;  but  the  predeflinariaa 
doctors  have  divinised  cruelty,  wrath,  fury,  vengeance, 
and  all  the  blacked  vices/  See  the  Chevalier  Ram- 
fay's  philofopbical  principles  of  natural  and  reveakd  re- 
ligioif.    Part  II.  p.  401-1 

The  fame  author  afTerts,  in  other  places,  that  the 
Arminian  and  MolinUi  fchemes  ferve  very  little  to  mend 
the  matter :  And  having  thus  thrown  himfelf  out  of 
all  received  fe£ls  of  Chriftianity,  he  is  obliged  to  ad-« 
vance  a  fyftem  of  his  own,  which  is  a  kind  of  Or/^^^, 
and  fuppofes  the  pre-exiftence  of  the  fouls  both  of  men 
and  beads,  and  the  eternal  falvation  and  converfton  of 
,  all  men,  beads,  and  devils.  But  this  notion,  being 
quite  peculiar  to  himfelf,  we  need  not  treat  of.  I 
thought  the  ojsinions  of  this  ingenious  author  very  curi- 
ous;   but  I  ,pretend  not  to  warrant  the  judneis  or  them. 


«  I 
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I       N       D       E       X. 

*^*  The  Numeral  Letters  refer  to  the  Volume,  and 

the  fi^wr^/ to  the  Page. 


A 


A. 


BATEMENT,  not  the  natural  Confequence  of  Poly- 

theifm,  ii.  440. 
Abftrafiion,  what,  ii.  485,  jVi/^[P]. 
Abfurdity,  not  always  the  greateft  in  PolytheifAi,  ii.  442.     . 
X  ' ,  greedily  coveted  bv  popular  KeligionSy  iu  443.    . 

Acheans,  employed  Force  in  lorming  their  League,  i.  479. 
— — ,  their  Number,  i.  449, 
Addifon  quoted,  i.  93.  207.  ii.  185. 
^fchynes  quoted,  i.  341.  445. 
^fchynes  Socraticus  quoted,  ii.  374. 
j^tolians,  their  Number,  i.  449. 

Agathocles,  the  Tyrant,  his  Citiclty,  i.  425. 558,  JVi/^fCC] 
A^eeablenefs,  a  Source  of  Merit,  ii.  299. 

^— ,  to  Ourfelf,  ibid.  ^c> 

" — ,  to  Others,  ii.  311,  (^c. 

Agriculture,  how  beft  encouraged,  i«  276,277.  434, 435* 
Alcoran,  its  Ethics,  i.  243. 

Alexahder  the  Impoftor  of  I^ucian,  his*Artifice,  ii.  128. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  Saying  to  Parmenio,  ii.  301. 
\  his  Toleration,  ii.  438. 
,  his  Emulation  of  Bacchus,  ii.  44  r. 
Alexandria,  its  Size  and  Numbers  of  its  Inhabit^ts,  i.  453, 
Allegiance,  its  Obligation,  whence,  i.  487.  ii.  253. 
Allegory  has  naturally  place  in  Polytheifin,  ii.  422. 
'An;:creon  quoted,   ii.  390. 
Analogies,  and  fometimes  flight,  have  Influence  in  Jurifpru- 

dence,  ii.  244,  362. 
Anaxagoras,  the  firft  Theift,  and  the  firft  accufed  of  Atheifm> 

ii.  503,  AT^f^  [ZZJ.      .     . 
Ancillarioli,  what,  iir 50^9  Note  [XX]. 
Angels,  modern,  equivalent  to  the  Deities  of  the  Philofo- 

phers^  ii.  421. 

Animals, 


1 
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Animals,  their  Reafon,  ii.  iii,  btc. 

Antioch,  its  Size,  i.  453. 

Antipater,  the  Cyreniac,  his  Saying,  i.  188. 

Appian  Alexandrinus  quoted,  i.  343.  393.  413.  419.  422^ 

425,  429-  440-  4^'  "•  J82. 

Amobius  qttoted,  ii.  417.  425^ 

Ariofto,  hisCharader,  i.  246,  quoted,  94. 

Ariftides  the  Sophift  quoted,  i.  562,  Note  [KK]. 

Ariftocracy,  Polifli,  VenctiaA,'  in  what  refpefks  different,  i. 
15,  16. 

Ariftophanes  not  impious  according  to  the  Ideas  of  Anti- 
quity, ii.  4x7. 
■    ■  quoted,  i.'  408. 

Aittede  ^qnoMly  -  i.  127.  4Q&«  *  44^..  456 .  *iL  37X.^503, 
Note  [YY]/  .        ' 

Armftrong,  Dr.  quoted,  ii.  370-' 

Arrita  quoted^  )•  X32,  ^6qi  43a.  Ii.  438.  441 » 

Atbei(m,! /ydH^r  pofiUe,  ii*  159. 

AtbeDaeiis  quoted,,  k  44}^  444v '  44^*    r 

Athens,  i.  99.  273.  341..  4;^«.:443>  444»  446*  4.7*. 

Athenians,  on  what  theyduefly  valued  th^mfelves^  ik  309* 

Athenian  Man  of  Merit,  ii.  .377,  Ue, 

Auguftine  (Saint)  his.£KigQiatifnt,  ii.  449. 

Auguftus,  his  Impiety  mixed  with  Supcrffitioiv  ii-  418* 

! >v  hi'  Si^KEftitiooi,  ii.  450^  / 

,  his  Age  compared  with  tkot  of  Caouttus;^  L  2744 

Aunoi,  Madame,  quoted^  i  200. 

Aurelius^  Marcus,  his  Theifm,  ii.42i.  bisSuperftitieB,  455, 

Auftsia,.  Houf€of,r'Cau&s  of  il3  Decay,  1.  358. 

Authority  of  Teachers,  ufeful  to  check  it,  i.  126. 

B 

DaCON,  quoted,  i.  56.  95.  223.  282.  fi.  138.  267.  427. 
Balance  of  Power,  i.  32.  353,  i^c. — Of  Trade>  i.  327,  is^c^ 

— Of  Property,  i.  32.  47- 
Banks  and  Paper  Credit,  whether  advantageous^  i.  301 . 3,36» 
Barbarity  an  Attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popular  Rehgions,  ii. 

465- 
BartoU'&Plaas  of  anci^tBiuldings,  i.  451. 
Bayle  quoted,  ii.  441.  484. 
Beauty,  why  the  obje^  of  Pride,  ii.  189. 
Belief,  what^  ii.  52,  SV. 
fiellarmine,' Cardinal,  his  Saying,  ii.  441; 
Benevokpce,  i.  89.  diiinterefted  zeal,  ii.  349*  (^c.  its  kinds, . 
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35t»  tf  Virtue,   222.  from  its  Utility,   £1$.   from  its 

Agreiableaefs,  307. 
Berkeley,  Dr.  a  real  Sceptic,  ii.  484,  N^ie  [N],  quoted,  i. 

223. 
Berne,  Canton  of,\  Its  Treadire,  i.  342. 
BentivogHo  quoted,  i.  22<5. 
Boccace  quoted,  i.  196.         ' 
Boiieau  ijuoted,  ii.  302. 
Bolrngbroke  quoted,  j.  25.  44. 
Boniainvilliers  quoted,  i.  571.  ii.  43d* 
Brafidai,  his  Sayings  it.  441  ^ 
Brumoy,  Pere,  quoted,  11.  417. 


c 


c. 


^SAR  quoted,  i.  419.  462,  463.  550,  Note  [KJ.  iI. 
416. 

his  A'ccount  of  the  Numbers  llaughtercd  in  hit 


Wars,  i.  560,  Note  [FF]. 
Cambyfes,  his  Extravagance,  ii.  444. 
Capitolinus  quoted,  i.  491. 

Caprice,  an  Attribute  of  the  Deity  in  pojpular  Religions,  ii.4<$6« 
Carlifle,  Earl  of,  quoted,  I.  138. 
Cartes,  Des,  quoted,  i.  259.  ii.  47^,  Note  [D]. 
Carthage,  its  Size  and  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  456. 
Carthaginians,  their  humtin  Sacrifices,  ii.  504,  Note  [BBBJ* 
Catholics,  Roman,  Genius  of  their  Religion,  i.  8o« 

■         ■       ■   led  into  Abfnrdities,  ii.  446^ 
Cato  de  re  ruftica,  quoted,  i.  41 1. 
Cato  of  Utica,  his  Speech  to  Caefar,  i.  289. 
Caufe  and  Effed  its  Ideas,  whence^  ii.  28,  29,  f^c.    Its 

Definition,  82,  477,  JV©/^  [G]. 
Caufes  moral,  how  far  they  contribute  to  national  Charac* 

ters,  i.  213. 

'  Phyfical,  how  far,  1.  222. 
Caufation,  a  Keafon  of  AfTociation,  ii.  ^4.  56,  i^c. 
Cavalier  Party,  i.  69. 
Cervantes,  his  Merit,  i.  207,  quoted,  250. 
Chance,  what,  ii,  62.    Its  Influence  in  Society,  i.  117. 
Charafters,  national,  i.  213,  fifr. 
Charles,  XII,  of  Sw^edcn,  his  CharaSer,  ii#  308* 
Chaftity,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  255. 
Chcerfulnefs,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  299. 
China,  its  Excellence  and  DefeQs,  i.  126^ 
Chriftian  Religion  founded  in  Faith,  notihRealon,  iL  138- 
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Cicero  quoted,  i.  i8.  97.  102.  104.  106.  t88.  364.  404, 
424.  433.  442.  452,  465.  551,  NQte  [O];  ii.  56.  223. 
227.  371.  391;  448,  449,  456. -465. 

City,  Reafons  which  limit  the  Greatnefs  of  every  City,i.456. 

Cleanlinefs,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  317. 

Clergy,  why  no  Friends  to  Liberty,  i.  66. 

Cold,  greater  in  ancient  times,  i.  457,  458. 

Colonefi  and  Orfmi,  Parties  in  modern  Rome,  i.  57. 

Columella  quoted,  i.  325.  403.  407,  412,  413.  460.  465. 
554,  Note  [T]. 

Comitia  centuriata  &  tributa,  their  different  Powers,  i.  39a. 

Commerce,  its  Advantages,  i.  272.  foreign,  its  Advantages, 

279,  280. 
Commonweakh,  perfed.  Idea  of  it,  i.  523,  iSc. 
Companionable  Qualities,  ii.  312,  i^c, 
Comparifon  its  Effeft,  i .  84 .  neceflary  to  forming  the  Taftc,254» 
Comte,  Pere  ie^  quoted,  ii.  416. 
Cond^,  Prince  of,  a  Saying  of  his,  i.  124. 
Confucius,  his  Difcipies  Deifls,  i.  79.  '  ^ 

Coogreve,  his  Chara&er,  i.  209. 
Conjun3ion  frequent,  conftant,  the  only  circumftance  from 

which  we  know  Caufe  and  EffeS,  ii.  75.  79.  83.  &c. 
Connexion  neceflary,  our  Idea  of  it,  ii.  65,  &c. 
Conftantine,  Emperor,  his  Innovation,  1.  366. 
Conftitution,  Britifh,  i.  25.  49,  &c. 
Contiguity,  a  Reafon  of  Aflbciation,  ii.  24.  54. 
Conuad,  Original,  i.  471,  &c. 

Conventions,  whether  the  Source  of  Juftice,  ii.  360,  &c.  ^ 
Convidions  ftrongeft,  but  not  more  general,  in  Ttwifm,  ii. 

.444,.44S- 
Corn  diftributed  in  Rome,  I.  451,  452. 

Corneille,  his  Charafter,  i.  209. 

Corpus  juris  civilis  quoted,  i.  423.  556,  Note\7J\. 

Courage,  how  far  national,  i.  226. 

■■      "     -  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  303. 

Country  Party,  i.  27,  66^  67. 

Court  Party,  i.  -27.  66t  67. 

Creation  or  Formation  of  the  World  enters  not  into  the  pri- 
mitive Religion,  ii.  421. 

Credit;  public,  its  Abufes,  1.  369,  370,  &c. 

Curtius,  Quintus,  quoted,  i.  228.  377.  565,  Note  [NN]. 
ii.  415.  425. 

Cuftom  or  Habit  th6  Source  of  experimental  Reafoning,  ii.  48. 

'  "■■■"'■  the  great  Guide  of  Life,  ii.  49, 

Cuftoms,,  fome  remarkable  ones,  i.  387,  &c. 

Cyrus  boafts  of  his  Drunkcnnefs, .  i.  228.  DARIUS 
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'aRIUS  Hyftafpes  records  his  Ability  in  Drinking  on  his 

Tombftone,  i.  228.  . 

Datames,  the  only  Barbarian  a  General,  i.  292^ 
Decency,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  317, 
Debt,  public,  its  Advantages,  i.  372. 
— —  its  Difadvantages,  i.  373,  374. 
Deifts  united  with  the  Independents,  i.  80. 
Delicacy  of  Palfion,  how  hurtful,  i.  3,  dfc. 
■  of  Taftc,  how  advantageous,  i.  3,  4,  5.  what  it  is, 

249.  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  309. 
Democracy  without  a  Reprefentative,  hurtful,  i.  14, 15.  . 
Demofthenes  his  Charader,  i.   109.  quoted,  i.  109.  341. 

354-  388.  390-  404-  408.  418. 432.  443.  559,  Note  [CCJ. 
561,  Note  [HHJ.  ii.  303.  393. 
Dclire,  Averfion,  ii.  192. 

Diodorus  Siculus  his  Charaftcr,  i.  560,  Note  [EE]. 
— '  Superftitious,  yet  not  a  Theift,  ii.  419. 

Quoted,  i.  227.  274.  341.355.  419,420.  426. 
427.  429.  431,  432,  434.  438.  441.  443.  447.  449.  453. 
458.  463.  469.  542,  Note  [A].  543,  Note  [D].  568, 
Note  [QQ^]'  "•  2i27.  414.  416.  419.  462.  465. 
Diogenes  Laertius  quoted,  i.  438.  ii.  425. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  his  CharaQcr,  ii.  396,  397. 
Dion  Caffius  quoted,  i.  324. 
Dionyfius  Halycarnaflkus  quoted^  i.  205.  549,  Note  [I].  429. 

456.  ii.  412.  421. 
Dionyfius  the  Tyrant,  his  Maflacres,  i.  426, 

■  his  Army,  i.  274.  441. 
Difcretion,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  306. 
Divifion  of  Property,  ufefiil,  i.  420.  . 
Domeftic  Situation  of  Ancients  and  Moderns,  i.  401, 402. 
Dorians  and  lonians,  i.  226. 
Dryde;n  quoted,  i.  215.  ii.  448. 
Dubps,  Abbe,  quoted,  i.  232.  333.  457.  466. 
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pCLECTICS,  a  Sea,  i.  127. 
Egyptians,  why  perfecutprs,  ii.  437. 
Egyptian  Religion,  a.  Difficulty  in  it,  ii.  449. 

— — ■  — and  Jewifli  refcmbling,  ii.  ^o^yNote  [CCC]. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  whether  her  RcfurreQion  could  be  proved, 

ii.  137.  ^ 

EJoquence,  i.  lOi,  &c. 

I,-  1  2  Empires, 
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Empires,  great,  deftrudive,  i.  361. 

Enerffv,  its  Idea,  ii«  67,  68. 

Enghin,  their  national  CharaSer,  whence,  i.  221. 

Enthufiafm,  defended  and  explained,  i.  75,  &c. 

Envy,  whence,  ii.  200. 

Epaminondas,  his  Charader,  ii,  494,  Note  [GG]. 

Epidetus,  his  Idea  of  Virtue,  ii.  372.  his  Superftition,  ii.  455. 

Epicurus,  his  Apology,  ii.  181,  &c. 

"  why  he  took  himfelf  to  PhUofopJiy,  ii.  420, 

Edicurean^  i,  143. 

Ergaftula,  very  frequent  anciently,  u  403. 
'Euclid  treats  not  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Circle,  i.  178. 
Euripides  quoted,  ii.  413. 
Europe,  its  Advantages  from  its  Situation,  i.  1 27^ 
Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  fame  Kind,  ii.  95. 
Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  Balance  of  Trade,  i.  331. 
Exchange,  difficult  to  know,  whether  for  or  againft  a  Nati- 

on,  i.  327. 
Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  i.  426. 
Experience,  Source  of  all  our  Reafoning  with  regard  to  Fad, 

ii.  30,  &c. 
—————  why  wereafon  from  Experience,  ii.  36,  37.  93* 
■  often  the  fame  with  what  we  call  keafon,  ii.  472, 

Note\J3;\. 
Expofing  Children,  i.  415.  approved  by  Seneca,  ibid. 


F 


ACT,  Matters  of,  one  Objeft  of  Reafon,  ii.  27, 28. 

FaSions,  violent  and  bloody,  among  the  Ancients,  i.  424. 

Fairies  modern,  equivalent  to  the  vulgarDeities  of  Antiquity, 

u.  415. 
Fame,  why  defired,  11. 191, 
Fenelon,  his.  Ethics,  i.  242. 
Flattery,  its  Influence  in  Religion,  ii.  428- 
Florus  quoted,  i.  4x4. 

Flux  and  Reflux  of  Theifm  and  Pdytheifm,  ii.  434,  &c. 
Fontaine,  la,  quoted,  ii.  394, 
Fontenelle,  Cenfure  of  his  Paftorals,  i.  210. 

■       —  quoted,  u6.  188.  233.  ii.  353.  417. 
French  Man  of  Merit,  ri.  296. 

— — -     their  firft  Queftion,  with  regard  to  a  (lranger,ii.  312. 
Fregofi  and  Adorni,,  Parties  of  Genoa,  i.  57. 
Frugality,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  285. 
Funding,  the  dangerous  Tendency  of,  i.  371. 
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Gallantry  of  civility,  i.  135. 

.  of  Intrigues,  ii.  394. 

Gamcfters  and  Sailors  why  fuperftitious^- ii.  412. 

Gaul,  Numberofitslnhsiittnts,  i.  463. 

Gee,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  32^8. 

General  Rules,  their  Influence,  ii.  198.  255, 

Genoa,  its  Government  andJBadk,  i.  22. 

Getes  immortal,  their  Faith,  ii.  433. 

Golden  Age  not  fufceptible  of  Juftice,  ii.  237. 

Good  Senfe,  how  far  eflential  to  Tafte,  i.  256. 

Gorgias  Leontinus,  his  filoquence,  i.  543,  Note  [Dl. 

Government,  Origin  of,  i.  3^.  Perpetual  ftruggle  between 
Authority  and  Liberty  in  all  Governments,  38.  Violent 
Innovations  dangerous  to  Government,  483*,  Sometime3 
prove  happy  in  the  Iflue,  inftanced  in  the  reign  of  l^fifj 
VIII.  and  Charles  I.  484.  .... 

Greece,  its  Advantages  from  its  Situation,  i.  J27.  - 

■  its  whole  military  Force,  i.  450.. 

■        Numbers  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  /^6i* 

Grotius  cjuoted,  ii.  498,  Note  {PP]. 

Guelf  arid  Gbibelline  Parties,  i.  58. 

Guicciardin  quoted,  i.  290.  ii.  373. 

GuftavusVaza,  i.^?. 

H. 

XlARDOUIN,  Pere,  quoted,  i^563. 
Harrington,  hfe  Oceana,  <:enfured,  i.  52$^ 
—  quoted,  i.  47.  9S*.524*. 
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Heliogabalus,  a  conic  Stone,  ii.  425. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  Charader,  ii.  308. 

.  a  Saying  of  his,  i.  5  54,  Note  [S] . 

Henry  the  IVth  and  Vllth  of  England  their  Title,  1.  475. 
Helvetia,  its  Inhabitants,  i.  464. 

Hereditary  Right,  how  important,  i-  5 "  •   o- .     r  o    r 
Herefy,  Appellation  refls  commonly  on  the  bideot  Kealon  : 

Examples,  ii.  443. 
Hero-worlhip,  ii.  423-  _      .. 

Herodlan  quoted,  i.  453.  462.  489-  V;  +^5- 
Herodotus  quoted,  1.432,  443*  449-  »•  304-  4^0.  433-, 43»- 

444*  459-  4^^' 
Hertha,  Goddefs  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  426-., 

Hefiod,  not  a  Thcift  properly  fpeaking,  ii.  418. 

InconfifteBcy  in  his  Theology,  u.  431. 

quoted,  i.  411-  »•  4^8.  423.  431.  $0^^  NoU  [YY]. 
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Hiero,  King  of  Syracufc,  his  Policy,  i.  357. 
Hirtius  quoted,  1.425.  ^       ^  . 

Homer,  his  Chara&er,  i.  248.  his  Ethics,  i.  242.  ii.  304. 
InconfiftcDcy  of  his  Theology,  ii.  431.  quoted,  ii.  4i7* 

423-  43 1.' 
Homer  and  Hefiod,  canonical  Books  of  ancient  Paganifm,  ii. 

418. 
Honefty  the  beft  Policy,  ii.  334. 
Hope  and  Fear  defended,  ii.  178,  179. 
Horace  quoted,  i.  95.  119.  132.  139.  208.  263.407.457. 

566,  Note  [OO].  ii.  182.  268.  374.  390. 
Hojfis,  its  Sigoiification  in  old  Latin,  i.  551,  Note  [O]. 
Human  Life,  general  Idea  of  it,  i.  193. 
—7-— ^Nature,  its  Dignity,  i.  83, 
Humility,  its  Caufes,  ii.  186. 
Huibandmen,  what  Proportion  they  bear  to  Manufadurers, 

i.  272. 
Hutchinfon,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  381.  ' 
Hyde  de  Religione  veterum  Perfarum,  quoted,  ii.  433.  438. 


J 


L 


AN^ENISTS,  their  Genius,  i.  80.  ii.  481,  482. 
Ice,  Reports^  of  it  not  credible  to  an  Indian,  ii:  I22. 
Ideas,  their  Aflbciation,  ii.  23,  24,  (Sfc,  54. 
— -^  their  Origin,  ii.  17,  i^c. 
Idolatry,  its  Origin  from  Polytheifm,  ii.  423.  - 
Jefuits,  their  Refinement,  ii.  496. 

Jews,  their  national  Charafter,  whence, ii. 505,  Note  [CCC]. 
— *-i-  Reafon  of  their  Infurreftion,  ii.  450. 

Jewifli'Religion  and  Egyptian  refemblihg,  if.  $o^,Note[CCC]. 
gnorance  of  Caufes  the  Origin  of  Polytheifm,  ii.  411. 
Immaculate  Conception,  a  popular  Opinion,  ii.  430. 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,,  on  what  founded^  ii,  151. 
Impiety  of  popular  Religions,  Ii.  457, 
Impreflions,  what,  ii.  18. 
Impotence  and  Barrennefs,  ii.  293.. 
Inceft,  whence  its  Crime,  ii.  256. 
Independents,  their  Genius,  i.  78. 
Indians  juftly  incredulous  with  regard  to  Ice,  ii.  I22. 
Induftry,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  285. 
Inftruftions  to  Members,  i.  33, 
Intereft,  private,  how  far  the  Foundation  of  Government,  i. 

7>9.  pHblic,  ibid. 
Intereft,  itsLownefs,  whence,  i;  315.  ufeful,  321. 

Johnfon,  (Ben)  his  Charader,  i.  556,  Note  [Z]. 
onians  and  Dorians,  Tribes  of  Greeks,  i.  226. 

Jofephus 
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Tofcphus  quoted,  i.  566,  NoU  [NN].  568,  Note  [QQJ- 

Joy,  Grief,  explained,  ii.  177. 

Iphicrates,  a  Saying  of  his,  ii.  315. 

Ifocrates  quoted,  i.  408.  427,  428. 

Irifh,  their  Idea  of  Merit,  ii.  304. 

Italians,  Caufe  of  their  Effeminacy,  i.  292. 

Italy  ancient  and  modern,  Numbejofits  Inhabitants,  i.  465, 

Julian  quoted,  i.  440,  * 

Juftice,  Source  of  its  Merit,  ii.  232.  {arther  explained,  357. 

Juftin  quoted,  i.  450.  465, 

Juftinian  quoted,  i.  139, 

Juvenal  quoted,  i^  132.  224.  413.  458.  466,  ii.  224.  456^. 


L 


L. 


fAMPRIDIUS  quoted,  1.  437. 
Laws  of  the  twelve  Tables,  i»  122, 
Laws  of  Juftice,  whence  derived,  ii.  241. 
■  of  Nature,  ii.  253. 

Louis  XIV.  Numbers  of  his  armies,  i.  290. 
Liberty  and  Neceflity,  aDifputeof  Words,  ii.  86. 
Liberty,  civil,  its  advantages,  i.  91,  &c.  119,  120,  i2f. 
Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  why  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  i.  9,'  10, 


II,  12. 


Lipfius,  Juftus,  quoted,  i^  410. 

Livy,  a  fincere  Religionift,  ii.  454..  quoted,  i^  23.  57.  22Q. 

274.  342.  356.  419.  426.  435.  ii.  372.  461. 
Locke,  (Mr.)  quoted,  i,95.  493.  ii.  61.  69.  184.  471,  Note 

[A}.  475,  Note  [D]. 
Longinus  quoted,  i.  104.  108.  ii.  301*  417. 
Louveftein  Party  in  Holland,  i.  67. 
Love  and  Hatred,  whence  derived,  ii*  199* 
Lucan  quoted,  i.414. 
Lucian  quoted,  i.  1^9.  543,  Note  [Z],  559,  Note  {BLE^]«  ii, 

128.  141.  290.  386.  416. 454.  459,  460. 
Lucretius,  his  QharaSer,  i.  209.  quoted,  ii.  1^4.  424. 
Luxuryi,  its  different  Senfes,  i.  285.  its  Advantages,  287,  288. 

its  Difadvantages,  296,  297. 
Luxurious  Ages  moll  happy,  i.  286.  289.  moft  virtuous,  ibid. 
Lyfias,   Genius  of  his  Eloqyence,  i.  112.  quoted,  i.  424, 

425.  432.  439.  442.  445.  448.  ii.  392. 

M. 


M 


ACHJAVEL,  his  Refleftion  on  Ghriftianity,  ii.  441^ 
quoted,  i.  20,  2i.  91.  262.  525.  ti.  285.  447. 
Magtans,  their  Faith,  ii.  432. 

Maillet^Monfieur,  his  Account  of  Egypt,  quoted,  i.  44.  461. 

Malebranche 


y 


■^0 
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Malcbrancb^  quoted,  ii.  473,  Kot»  [P],  487,  Note  {T]. 
Malice,  whence  it  is  derived,  ii.  200. 
Mandeville,  (Dr.)  quotpd^  i.  £97. 
Manilius  quoted,  ii.  416. 

Marcellinus,  (Ammianu$)  quoted,  i.  565,  Note  [NN], 
Martial  quoted,  u  407.  414.  466.  it.  503,  ATo/^  [XXj. 
MarVf  Virgin,  became  a  Deity  anoong  the  Catholics,  ii.430. 
MaUacres,  ancient,  enumerated  from  Dtodorus  Siculus,  i.  557, 

Note  [BB]. 
Mathematics,  their  Foundation,   ii.  485,   Note  [P].  their 

Advantages,  65. 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  hia  Saying,  ii.  315. 
Melon,  Monfieor,  quoted,  i,  2(72.  553,  Note  [QJ. 
Memory y  its  Merit,  whence  derived,  ii.  289. 
Menander  quoted,  i.  547,  Note  [HI. 
Merit,  perfonal,  how  the  objeft  of  rride,  ii.  187, 
■     ■    delineated!,  ii.  319,  &c. 
Metaphyfics,  what,  ii.  7,  8. 
Mine,  Thine,  ii.  244. 
Miracles,  on  what  tlieir  Evidence  is  founded,  ii.  117,  &c. 

' defined,  ii.  122.  one  mentioned  by  De  Reti.  131. 

Mixture  of  Affedions,  ii.  182. 

Modefty,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  313^ 

Moliere,  i.  140. 

Molinifts,  their  Genius,  i.  80.  ii.  481. 

Monarchy,  eleftive,  hereditary,  which  preferable,  i.  17. 

Monarchy,   and  Republic,  their  Advantages  and  Di&dvan« 

tages  with  regard  to  the  Arts,  i.  129,  130,  131. 
Money,  its  continued  Encreafe  advantageous^  i.  302. 
■!    ■     ■    its  Diffufion  advantageous^  i.  306,  307, 
Montaigne  quoted,  ii.  372. 

Montefquieu  quoted,  i.  399.  466.  ii.  487,  Note  [T.] 
Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  i,  451. 
Morals,  their  Standard,  i.  242. 
■  '■   '         not  fluQuating,  ii.,  390. 
Morality  hurt  by  popular  Religions,  ii.  461. 
Moral  Caufes,  have  chief  Influence  on  Populoufnefsj  i.  401. 
Mufcovites,  tt^eir  Manners,  i.  137. 


N. 


N. 


ATURE,  State  of,  defcribed,  ii.  237.  Imaginary,  487, 
Note  [S]. 
Katural,in  what  Senfe  Jufticc  is  natural,  1^499,  ATo/^  [QSU* 
Navigation,  ancient,  how*  jmperfe6k,  ii.  421, 
Neceflity,  its  Definition,  ii.  87.  102. 
Negroes,  their  Gbara^er,  i,  54^  Note  [M]  • 

Ncpos* 


<U-#'A 
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NfcpoSy  Comeliys,  quoted>  i*  400  > 
Neri,  and  Qianchi,  Parties  in  Florence,  i-  57* 
Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  his  rule  of  philofophizing,  ii«  251, 
Newt<»i,  Locke,  Clarke,  Arians,  and  fincere,  ii.  506*  NoU 

[DDDj. 
Nkl^olas,  Sain^,  became  a  Deity  among  the  Mufcovite^, 

ii.  430. 
Nifus,  or  ftrong  Endeavour,  not  the  Origin  of  the  Idea  of 

Power^  ii;  474.  ^qU  [C]. 
Northern  Nations,  their  Swarms,  no  Proof  of  Populoufnefs, 

i.  462. 
Numatianus,  Claudius  Rutilius,  his  Contempt  of  the  Jewifli, 

and  CQnfe<^uently  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  ii.  450. 

O 

V/BEDIENCE,  paffive,  1.495,  ^^• 

Obligation,  interefted,  to  Virtue,  ii.  330. 

Olympiodorus  quoted,  i.  565. 

Opinion,  the  real  Foundation  of  Government,  i.  29^ 

Orange,  the  family  of,  their  Partizans,  i.  67. 

Oratoribus,  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  i.  224. 

Oftracifm  of  Athens,  Petalifm  of  Syracufe,  i.  354. 

Ovid  quoted,  L  ii8.  132. 403. 459.  461.  ii.  416.  419. 461* 


P 

jL  AINTERS,  modem,  unhappy  in  their  Subjects,  u  240. 
Paper  Credit  and  Banks,  whether  advantageous,  i.  301. 

336*337^ 
Paris,  L'Abbe  de,  his  Miracles,  ii.  481. 

•Parliament,  how  far  it  (hould  be  independent,  i.  43,  &r^. 

Pamel,  Dr.  his  Charadler  as^  Writer,  i.  211. 

Parties  in  general,  i.  55.  perfonal,  56.  real,  59,  60. 

of  Great  Britain,  i.  65,  t^c. 

Pafcal  his  Charader,  ii.  405,  quoted,  489. 

Paffions,  their  Kinds,  ii.  177.  their  ObjedHons  and  Caufes, 

184. 
Paterculus  quoted,  i.  342.  440. 465. 
Pathetic  and  Sublime,  ii.  309. 
Paufanias  quoted,  i.  449. 
Pay,  Proportion  between  Officers  and  Soldiers  anciently, 

i.  418. 

Pericles, 
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PericIeS)  his  Eloquence,  I-  tij* 

Peripatetics,  their  mediums,  ii.  281. 

Pcrfecution,  whence  derived,  i.  61, 62.  natui^y  attends  the 

Principle  of  Unity  of  God,  ii.  437, 
Pcrfia,  ancient,  whether  pofleiled  of  an  Ariftocracy,  i.  541  • 
Perfonify,  to,  natural,  and  the  Origin  of  Polytheifm,  ii.  ^i  i. 
Petrarch  quoted,  i.  266. 
Petronius  quoted,  i.  4c  8.  459.  ii.  390* 
Phaedrus  quoted,  ii.  ^^.'Note  fXj. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  his  Charafter  in  Deoiofthenes,  ii.  303. 

' his  Occupation  in  the  infernal  Regions, 

1.189-  . 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  i.  98. 

Philofophy,thetwoKindsofit,  the  obvious  and  abftrufe,  ii.3. 
PhyficalCaufes,  their  fmall  Influence  onPopuloufnefs,  i.  398. 
Pindar,  his  Scholiaft  quoted,  i.  146. 
Plato  quoted,  i.  92.  369.  442.493.  ii.  374.  388.  455.  487. 

Note  [S].  490,  Nou  [XJ.  504,  Note  [ZZ]. 
Platonift,  i.  165. 
Plautus  quoted,  i.  4144. 
Pliny  the  Elder  quoted,  u  137.  237.  312.  342.  412.  454. 

456.  543,  Note  [C].  S57,iVi?/^[AAJ.562,  iVi/*[LL]  ii. 

407.  451.  503,  NotelYY}.  504.  Note  [AAA]. 
a  PaiTage  of  bis  examined,  i.  563. 


Piiny  the,,Younger,  his  Houfe,  i.  451.  quoted,  i.  137.  325. 

11.421. 
Plutarch  quoted,  i.  133, 134.  187. 189.  218. 228.  302. 327. 

369.  389,  390. 403.  409.  413.  415.  420.  423,  426.  431, 

440.  441. 446.464. 468.  ii.  224. 275.302. 388. 421.  438, 

441.459. 
.  A  Paflage  of  his  examined,  i.  466. 

Politenefs,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  311. 
Politics,  a  Science,  i.  13,  ^c. 
Political  Cuftoms  of  Ancients  and  Modems  compared,  i. 

415,416. 
Poflia  and  Papiria^  Roman  Tribes,  their  Animofity,  i.  57. 
Polybius  quoted,  i.  19.  133.  312.  341.  356,  357,  418.  439. 

449.  459.  461.479.  541,  Note  [B].  552,  Note  [OJ.  ii. 

264.288.371.373- 
Polygamy,  its  Difadvantages,  i.  195. 

Polytheifm,  the  primitive  Religion,  ii.  402.  its  Origin,  417. 

Pompey,  his  Superftition,  ii.  450. 

Pope,  Mr.  his  Charafter,  i.  209.  quoted,  13,  187.  2'^3. 540. 

Power,  what  its  Idea,  >ii.  68. 475,  Note  [E]. 

Pradlice  how  ufeful  to  Tafte,  i.  253. 

Prcfbytcrian^,  their  Charaderj  i.  67.  78. 

Prcfencc, 
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Prcfencc,  real,  11.  445. 

Preffing  Seamen,  i*  395. 

Prieft,  his  Chara<aer,  i*  214. 

Priefts,  their  Origin,  i,  77. 

Prior,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  146'. 

Pride,  whence  it  arifes,  ii.  186. 

Probability,  what,  ii.  61.  119. 

Promife,  what,  and  whence  its  Obligation,  i.  475. 

. 1 —  not  the  Origin  of  Government,  ib« 

Proof,  what,  ii.  6 1 .  1 1 9- 

Property,  its  Equality  impradicable,  ii.  242-  defended,  24$. 

-T why  the  Source  of  Pride,  ii.  193. 

Proteftant  oucceffion,  its  Advantages  and  Difadvantages,  i* 

im- 
providence, particular,  on  what  founded,  ii.i^i* 

Provinces,  under  what  Government  moft  oppreiled,  i,  17. 

Pyrrhus,  his  Saying  of  the  Romans,  L  292* 


\/U  AKERS,  their  Charaaer,  I  78,  79. 
Quindilian  quoted^  i.98. 108. 2i8,ii.273.3i5.454« 


R 


R 


. AC INE,  his Charafter,  i.  209.  quoted,  265*  ii.  483. 
Ramfay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  ii.  507.  . 

Reafon,  when  it  influences  A<9don,  only  a  cooler  Paffion^ 

i-474* 
— ^—  how  far  the  Source  of  Morals,  ii.  216. 

Reafon  and  Tafte,  their  boundaries,  i.  244. 

Reafon  more  precarious  than  Tafte,  L  259. 

Reafons  of  State,  ii.  254. 

Refinement,  in  what  refpefl:  iifeful,  i.  311-    , 

Regnard  hisi  Voyage  to  Lapland,  quoted,  ii'  416. 

Relations  of  Ideas,  one  Objett  of  Reafon,  ii.  27. 

Religion,  two  principal  Queftions  with  regard  to  it,  ii.  401. 

its  firft  Principles,  not  primary  but  fecondary,  ii.  4  4* 

Refemblance,  a  Source  of  Aflbciation,  ii.-24. 55. 

R^tz,  Cardinal  de,  quoted,  i.  534.  ii.  131. 

Revolution,  in  1688,  no  Contract  or  Promife,  i.  478. 

'  Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  463. 

Rhodes,  Number  of  its  inhai>itants,  i.  447. 

Riches,  why  thq  ObjeA  of  Pride  or  Eftecm,  ii..i9i.  294.  ^ 

Rochefoucault  quoted,  ii.  210,  501,  Note  [SSJ. 

Rome,  i.  57-  93.97*  211. 

Rome, 
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Rome,  ancient,  its  Size  and  Number  of  Inhabitants^  i.  452, 

453- 
'  Name  of  its  tutelar  Deity,  concealed,  ii.  504.,  Nott 

[AAA]. 
Romans,  when  moft  corrupt,  i.  22.  anciently  Pirates,  i.  552, 

thcirCxovemment  under  the  Empire  not  burdenfome,  i.300, 
Roman  Empire,  whether,  advantegous^  i.  466. 
Roundhead  Party,  i.  69^ 
Roufleau  quoted,  i.  1 3 1 .    - 
Rowe,  Mr,  his  Tragedy  cenfured,  i.  239. 


OaDDE  R  contains  little  Morality,  ii.  461. 

S.ajlee,  Prince  of,  his  Saying  of  De  Ruytcr,  ii.  446^ 

Salluft  quot^  i.  97.  132,  ^93.  425,  452-  ii.  393.  370.45^- 
465. 

Saint  Evremond's  Charafter  of  Turenne,  ii.  285, 

quoted,  ii.  301. 

Sannazarius,  Cenfurc  of  his  r^ajftorals,  ii.  271. 

Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  433. 

Scepticifm,  ii.  27.  46.  e^ceffiye,  159,  isff.  moderate,  160, 
with  regard  to  the  SenCes,  161.  witl;L  regard  to  Reafbn, 
1 66.  Religious,  ii. . 4^  i . 
Sceptic,  the,  i.  171. 

Sciences,  their  Divifion,  H.  173. 

Scholaftk  Religion,  its  uAial  Abfurdity,  ii.  44^ 
Scriptures,  holy,  quoted,  ii.  232.  372. 

Scriptural  and  traditional  Religions  compared,  ii.  452- 

Selfifti  and  Social  notoppofite,  ii.  332. 

Self-love  not  the  Foundation  of  moral  Sentiment,  ii.  323. 

Seneca  quoted,  i.  404.  4!o8.  411.415.  ii.  356.  374.  418. 

Seneca  the  Elder  quoted,  i.  41 3. 

Sentiment,  how  far  the  Source  of  Morals,  ii.  216.  338. 

Sextus   Empiricus  qyoted,  i.  415.  ii.  227.  420.  456.  490. 

mte[X]. 
Shaftefbury,  Lord,  quoted,  i.  93.  135.  391. 
Shakefpeare,  his  Artifice  in  Othello,  i.  236.  quoted,  ii.  300. 
Simplicity  in  Writing,  i.  207. 
Slavery  prejudicial  to  Populoufnefs,  i.  404. 

. to  Humanity,  i.  403. 

Sneezing,  God  of,  ii.  503,  Note  [Y  Y]. 
Socrates,  his  Charader,  ii.  305. 
Soil,  very  fertile,  no  Advantage,  i.  283I 
Soldier,  his  Charaftcr,  i.  214. 

Soldiers, 
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Soldiers,  whatPmpqrtipa  they  commoiily  bear  to  thePeogk, 

L  293. 
SophocleSj  his  Character,  u  aog. 
Spain,  ancient  and  modern,  its  Inhabitants,  1.  ^^ 
Spaniard,  his  Polit!ene(s,  ii.  jii, 
Sparta,  its  Policy,  i.  273.  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  448* 
Spartian  quoted,  i-  564.  ii.  450. 
Spencer  quoted,  ii.  305. 
Sportula,  their  bad  tendency,  1.  466. 
Stanian  quoted^  i.  342^ 
States,  fmall,  their  Advantage,  i.  417. 
Stoic,  the,  i.  153. 
Stoics,  their  idea:  of  Providence,  ii.  107* 

their  Superftition,  li.  454. 
Strabo  quoted,  i.  360*  407,  408.  411.  43S'.  442*  456.^  460* 

4631  465.  467.  550,  Note  [Kl.  562,  Note  [KK].  5i&6, 

Note  [NN[.  ii.  415.  439. 
Stuart  Family,  whether  their  Succeffion  ought  to  have  been 

retained,  i.  51 1 .  whether  reftored,.  520. 
Subjeds  particular.,  fuit  not  with  Refinement,  i.  269* 
Suetonius  quoted,  i.  19. 403.  407. 45 1 .  453, 454. 466. 543. 

Note[C],  ii.  131.  382.  418.  439.  451. 
Suidas  quoted,  i.  1 13.  566,  Note  [Qj5j- 
Superftition  defined,  i.  76,  77,  £s^r. 

Swift,  Dr.  quoted,  i.  329.  344,  559,  Note  [DDJ.  li.  284. 
Sycophant,  its  original  Senfe,  i.  327. 
Sym]pathy,  the  greatSource  of  moral  Sentiment,  ii:27o.  300. 
Syracufe,  its  Extetxt  a(>d  Number  of  Inhabitants,  i.  448* 

T  ■ 

l  AC  IT  US,  fomewhat  fuperflitious,  though  profane, 
ii.  454.  quoted,  i.  10.  19.  67.  120.  134.384.407*410* 
415.  422.  451.  462.  467.  482.  552,  Note  [PJ.  557,  Note 
[AA],  ii.  130.  304,  426.  454'.  496,  Note  [LLj^  505, 
Note  [CCC). 

Taflb  quoted,  i.  148.' 

Tafte,  its  Standard,  i.  241. 

Taxes,  when  hurtful,  i.  363, 364. 

— do  not  fall  ultimately  on  Land,  i.  366. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  i.  95.  226.  364. 

Tendency  of  Aftions,  not  their  accidental  Confequences,  re- 
gaWed  in  Morals,  ii.  500,  Note  [EE]. 

Terence,  his  Chara<Ser,  i.  211.  quoted,  135.  262. 

Tertullian  quoted,  i.  567,  Note  [QC>,]. 

Thebes, 
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Thebes,  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  447* 

Theifm,  its  Origin  from  Polytheifm,  ii.  426. 

Theifm  and-Polytheifm,  compared,  ii.  436. 

Theocritus,  i.  430. 

Thinkers,  abftruie,  how  ufefiil,  i.  269,  fhallow,  ibid* 

Thucydides,  the  firft  Hiftorian,  i.  439. 

■'  quoted,  i,  190.  273.  341.  355.  418*  425.  433. 

438-  443>  444-  449-  "•  3^4-  44^  • 
Timon  of  Athens,  his  affedion  to  Alcibiades,  ii.  275. 

Timotheus  the  Poet,  his  Hymn  to  Diana,  ii*  459. 

Tillotfon,  his  Argument  againft  the  real  Prefence,  ii*  ii7» 

Toleration  naturally  attends  Polytheifm,  ii.  436* 

Tory  Party,  i.  63.  their  fpeculative  Syftem,  !•  47 1 . 

Tot,  Monl;  du,  quoted,  i.  553,  Note  [QJ- 

Toumefort,  Monf.  quoted,  i.  200*  459. 

Tragedy,  why  it  pleafes,  i.  231. 

Tranquility  of  Mind,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  305.. 

Treafures,  their  EfFeSs,  i.  336. 

Turkifti  Government,  i.  '368. 

Tyrannicide,  whyblameable,  ii.  228. 

Tyrants^  ancient,  their  Cruelty,  i.  426. 

U 

VJ  ST  ARIZ,  Geronimodc,  quoted,  1. 400. 
Ufurpation,  what,  i.  479. 

Utility,  a  Source  of  Approbation,  ii.  226.  why,  261. 
»  to  others,  ii.  349.  to  ourfelves,  299.^ 

V 

V  ALERIUS  Maximus,  quoted,  i.  562,  M//  [LLJ, 
Vanity,  allies  eafily  to  Virtue,  i.  90.  why  blamed,  ii.  316. 
Varro quoted,  i.  407, 412.  413. 459, 465.  ii.  449. 
Vauban  quoted,  i.  334. 
Vega,  Garcillaflb  de  la,  quoted,  1.  324. 
Verna,  its  Senfe  and  Infcrence.s  from  it,  i  555,  Note  [XJ. 
Vemey,  Paris  de,  quoted,  i.  553,  Note  [QJ. 
Vefpafian,  his  Miracle,  ii.  130. 
Viftor  Aurelius,  quoted,  i.  564. 
yiaor,  Publius,  quoted,  448.  565,  NoU  [MM]. 
Virgil,  his  Charadler,  i.  209.  quoted,  ii.  356.  293*- 
Virtue  and  Vice  defined,  ii.  219. 
Vis  incrtisB,  ii.  474,  Note  [Dl. 

Vitellius, 
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Vitellius,  his  Meannefs,  ii.  302. 

Vitruvius  quoted,  i.  562,  JVi/^[KK]. 

Voluntary  and  involuntary,  why  made  by  the  Moderns  fo 

cflential  to  Morals,  ii.  375. 
Voltaire  quoted,  i.  II. 

Vopifcus  quoted,  i.  448.  454, 566,  Note  [00]. 
VofSus  quoted,  i.  399.  564. 

,  W 

VV  A  L  L  E  R,'  his  Charafter,  i.  141^  - 
'     Wifdom,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  288. 

Wit  6t  Ingenuity,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  312* 
Whig  Party,  i.  69,  their  fpeculative  Syftem,  i.  471.  - 
Wolfey,  Cardinal,  i.  134. 
Women,  timorous  and  fuperftitlous,  ii.  414. 
Wonder,  the  Paflion  of,  inclines  us  to  believe  Miracles,  ii. 
12$.  ^  ■ 

X 

XeNOPHON,  his  Superftition,  ii.  505,  me  [DDD]. 

— -quoted,  i,  92.  100.  353,  354.  411.418* 

+2t7-  435-  444>  445-  447*  448.  461.  ii.  293.  383.  437. 

458. 
Xerxes,  his  Purfuit  ofnewpleafufes,  i.  144.  ^ 
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